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INDA W EVENING LECTURES 
TONBRIDGE CHAPEL, EUSTON-ROAD. 


The Rev. J. R. KILSBY JONES will DELIVER the fol- 
lowing LECTURES on the undermentioned Sunpay EveEn- 


Ixus. 
CHRIST'S DEFINITIONS. 


March 16. Definition of Neizhbour.” 
„ 2%. Definition of Mother” and “ Brother.” 
„ 30. Definition of Greatness.” 
CONCLUSION, 
April 6. “Will = have this Man to Reign over 
vou?“ 


Service to commence at Half- past Six o clock. 
BARTHOLOMEW EJECTMENT 


Or. 
of 1662. 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held (o v.) on Turspay 
EVENING, March 18, 1862, in ST. JAMES’S HALL, Pie a- 
dilly and Regent-street, when a Statement of Facts and Priu- 
ciples, connected with the Kjectment of 2,000 Clergymen from 
the K»tablished Church in 1062, will be made. 


The Chair will be taken by JOHN REMINGTON MILLS, Esq. 


And the Meeting will be addressed by the Rev. R. Vaughan, 
D. D.; the Rev. J. Spence, D. D.; the Rev. J. Stoughton ; the 
Rev. Dr. Edmonds; Alfred Rooker, Esq , of Plymouth. 


The Meeting will commence at Six o'clozk. 


DF NEW CHURCH for the 
Rev. J. DENHAM SMITH. 


LONDON COMMITTEE. 


John Morley, Esq., Upper Clapton, 

Samuel Morley, Esq., 18, Wood-street. 
Joseph Kidd, Eeq., M.D , Blackheath. 
Joshua Wilson, Exsq., Tunbridge-wells. 


SognscripTions will be thankfully received and duly 
acknewledged by tue above Committve, or can be paid to the 
following Bankers, 


Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co., Lombard-street ; 
Mes:rs. Ransome, Bouverie, and Co, Pall Mall. 


ORNINGTON CHURCH, HAMP- 
STEAD-ROAD.—OPENING SERVICES. 


T.. Church will be Dedicated to the Worship of God, and 
— Preaching of His Word, on Farpay EVININd, the 2]st 

netant. 

The Revs. J. C. Harrison, E. White, Thos. Jones, Newman 
Hall, LL. B., and others, will take part in the Service. 

On SunpDay, the 28rd, the Rev. J BALDWIN BROWN, 
B. A. will preach in the Morning: and the Rev. WATSON 
SMITH, of Manchester, in the Bvening. 

And on the following Sunnay, the Rev. THOS. T. LYNCH, 
Minister of the Church, will deliver his Introiluctory Sermons. 

The Service on Friday Evening to commence at half-past 
Six ; the Sunday Services at Eleven and half-past Six 

CoLLEcTIONs will be made after those Services in aid of the 
Building Fund, 


INGSGATE CHAPEL, HOLBORN. 
SIXTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The Rev. C. H. SPURGEON will PREACH (v. v.) TWO 
SERMONS in the above Chapel, on Wepnespay, March 10, 
1802. In the Morning, at Twelve o’clock ; in the Evening, 
at Seven o’clock, 

Admission by Tickets only, which may be obtained Free of 
the Rev. Francia Wills (Pastor), 6, Arthur-street, Gray's-inn- 
road ; Mr. Crassweller, 36, Welbeck-street, Marylebone; Mr. 
Biscoe, 8, Broad-street, Bloomsbury; Mr. Filmer, 39, Red 
Lion-street, Holborn; Mr. May, 3, Gray's- inn- terrace. Gray's- 
inu-road ; Mr. Braden, 84, St. John-street, Smithfield; or at 
the Chapel, from Twelve till Two o'clock on Monday and 
Tuesday, the 17th and 18th inst. 

CoLLxOrioxs will be made at each Service in aid of the re- 
duction of the Debt. 


4A BT UNION of ENGLAND.—Subscription, 


Half-a-Guinea. Subscribers may receive immediately 
one of the Chromo-Lithographs, ‘ Stepping-Stones,” after 
Goodall, or On the Island of Zante,” after Rowbotham—in 
addition to the chance of a prize of 50l., or more, in May, 
1862. Prizeholders select from the Public Exhibitions, 

Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
BELL SMITH, Secretary. 
Chief Office, 13, Regent-street, London, B. W. 


N CHANCERY.—IN the MATTER of the 
Estate of ANN JOBSON, late of the parish of Saint 
Mary, Islington, in the Couuty of M:ddlesex, deceased, 
HEPHZIBAH ELLMERS, widow, against JOHN BAR- 
NETT. Whereas the said Ann Jobson, who died on or about 
the 26th day of January, 1848, at Cross-street, Islington, 
aforesaid, by her Will, dated the 2lst day of January, 1847, 
and which was proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
oa the 19th day of February in the same year, bequeathed 
to the Fund for Aged Dissenting Ministers one-tenth part 
of certain Reversionary property in her said Wii] mentioned, 
and which Keversionary property has fallen in; the persons 
or person claiming to be entitled to receive such legacy are or 
is by their or his solicitors or solicitor, on or before the 1luh 
day of April, 1862, to come in and prove their or his claim to 
1eceive such legacy at the Chambers of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir John Stuart, No. 12, Old-square, Lincoln's inn, in the 
County of Middlerex, or in default thereof they or he will be 
peremptorily exciuded from the benefit of the raid Legacy. 
Thursday, the 17th day of April, 1862. at one o'clock in the 
afternoon, at the said Chambers, is appointed fur hearing aud 
ens upon the claims. Dated this 10th day of March, 


ALFRED HALL, Chief Clerk. 
Gellatly and Son, 3, Saint Michael's-alley, Cornhill, 
in the City of London, solicitors for the 
Plsaintiff. 
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Chairman.—John Crossley, Esq., Halifax. 


Treasurer.—Geo. J. Cockerell, Esq., Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex. 


Stafford Allen, Ezq., London. 

John Cook, jun, „London 

W. Heaton, Esq. (Editor of ms 
FREEMAN), London. 


Baukers.—Smith, Payne, and Smiths, London. 


On April 14th, 1862, Tux NONCONFORMIST newspaper will 
have completed its twenty-first year. This journal is princi- 
pally known as the organ through which one able and earnest 
mind has been acting slowly and steadily, but with great 

wer, on the public opinion of this country. It would be 

ifficult to exaggerate the value of the services thus rendered 
by Mr. Edward Miall, its editor, to the cause of civil, and 
especially of religious, liberty. He has largely contributed to 
indoctrinate the public mind with juster and broader views, 
both as to the true nature of the Church, and the true pro- 
vince of the State. By his profound investigation and develop- 
ment of great principles he has done much to elevate these 

uestions from the sphere of sectarian controversy to the 
dignity of a philosophical discussion. Nor is it less certain 
that to his teaching and influence it is owing, in a very main 
degree, that the t’rotestant Dissenters of this country have 
come to be felt and acknowledged as a distinct political power 
which no party can afford to ignore, and that many forward 
steps in the direction of religious equality have marked the 
legislation of the last twenty years, 


The twenty-first anniversary of the issue of the first number 
of Tue NonconrorMist has been deemed a suitable oovasion 
tor giving to Mr. Miall a substantial proof that his labours are 
thaukfully recognised by a wide circle of friends, who, without 
committing theinselves to an approval of everything he may 
have written or done, feel greatly indebted to him for the 
general course of his public life; and it is believed that there 
is a large number ot rsons who will take pleasure in testify- 
ing their sense of obligation to him for the service he has 
rendered to truths and principles, in the promotion of which 
they feel the deepest interest. 


Hon. Seca, 


uent 


by the steady and enlightened support he has given to liberal 

tical principles: it will doubtless be felt that Mr. Miall's 
ife has been one of eminent usefulness, and entitles him to 
— * acknowledgment by more than one circle of political 
und ecclesiastical friends. 

It is hoped by the promoters of this movement that Mr. 
Miall has before him many more years of active effort; and 
whilst they gratefully recognise the past, they look forward 
with confident expectation to the future. They desire to en- 
courage his heart, to strengthen his hands, and to increase his 
influence. His voice will lose none of its power with the 
public, when it thus becomes apparent that he is surrounded 
vy numerous and hearty adherents. 

It is intended, therefore, to present to Mr. Miall, on the 14th 
day of April, 1862, a substantial token of the est em enter- 
tained for his character, and the gratitude felt for his eminent 

ublic services. For this purpose a committee has been 
vrmed. The committee now appeal to all who sympathise 
with them in the view they take of the value of Mr. Miall's 
services to join in the proposed testimonial; and as only a 
short time now remains before the day fixed for the pressuta- 
tion, carly replies are requested, 


Communications to be addressed, The Honorary 
Secretaries, No. 14, Cornhill (Office 25); and remittances 
made payable to George J. Cockerell, Esq, Treasurer,” 
crossed to Messrs, Smith, Payne, and Smiths, Bankers, 
London, E. C. 


SPECIAL AND URGENT 
(SHRISTIAN BLIND RELIEF SOCIETY. 


INSTITUTED 1848. 


There is great distress among the poor blind—greater than 
any could believe, who have not the opportunity of visiting 
them at their homes. The Committee of the above Society 
earnestly solicit AID from the benevolent to enable them to 
relieve the zuflerings of this much-afflicted class. The benefits 
of the Society are open to all distressed blind people of good 
moral character. Subscriptions or donations will be received 
ly the London and Westminster Bank and its brauches; b 
11. K. Gurney. Esq. (Overend, Gurney, and Co), Lom . 
stewet ; or by John Gurney Fry, Esgq., 14, St. Helen’s-place, 
Bishupegite; or by the Hon. Secretary (ifr. Cox), 100, 
Borough-road, 8. This Society has no talaricd officers; the 
whole of the money contributed, except the lowest po-sible 
sum for expenses, is distributed by the members of the Com- 
mittee among the aged sick and destitute blind. See article iu 
the“ Times of the 22nd of January, relative to the manage- 
ment of benevolent societies. Subscriptions or Vonations will 
be acknowledged in the Times and other newspapers. 


PARALYSIS and EPILEPSY.—The Com- 
- mittee of the NATIONAL HOSPITAL for the PARA- 
LYSED and EPILEPTIC, Queen-square, Mivomsbury, an- 
ounce, with deep regrét, that owing to the Jarge number of 
patients a@tending this Hospital, and the expensive character 


of the remedies employed, they have been at last compelled to 
encroach on their limited reserve fund. 


Epileptics are denied adinissiou into general hospitals; if 
not provided for elsewhere, their malady becomes incurable, 
aid too often terminates in hopeless insanity. Paralysis spares 
neither age nor class, but to the industrious poor it is utter 


ruin. 
Further AID is most earnestly solicited. 
The Viscount Roynham, M. P., Treasurer. 
Bankers —Coutts and Co., Strand; the Union, City. 
By order, E. H. CHANDLER. Hon. Sec. 


GEORGE REI D, Secretary. 


TEE MIALL TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


Whether estimated by his writings as a journalist; by his 
labours in connexion with the Liberation Society —in the 
origination of which he took a prominent part, and to the sub- 
conduct of which he has contributed large and 
valuable aid; by his efforts in Parliament while he sat as 
member for Rochdale; by his faithful representation of 
voluntaryism in the late Royal Commission on Education; or 


DOLVTECHNIC.— Entire Change of Lectures 
and Entertainments.—Kvery Evening, at quarter past 
Eight, New Musical Eutertalument by Mr. J. E. Carpenter, 
assisted by the Mieses Mascall, entitled The World and his 
Wife ’’—Monday at Two, and Tuesday and Saturday at Two 
and a quarter past Seven, New Lecture by Professor J. II. 
Popper, on The late A ling Accidents in Coal Mines. 
ednesday, at Two, Elementary Astronomy“ — Exquisite 
Photographs, by Mr. England (London Stereoscopic Company), 
of Scenes in America, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
Leoture next Monday Evening, at quarter-past Seven, by the 
Rev. W. M. Robertson, entitled, Illustrations of Soriptare 
from the Mauners and Customs of Indian Life.“ Open, 
Twelve to Five, and Seven to Ten. 


ANTED, a thorough? experienced LADY, 

to take the entire MANAGEMENT of aSHOW-ROOM, 
in a respectable trade, who has some knowledge of the 
General Drapery. A suitable person would find a comfortable 
and permanent situation. A Dissenter preferred. 


g, stating particulars of reference, anlary, &., to Mr. 


Smith, Worthing. 


—— —— — ↄ 


O DRAPERS.— WANTED, à genuine 
DRAPERY BUSINESS. Returns 6,000/. to 10,0000. 
Plain trade. Eusteru Counties preferred 


Apply, by letter, to E. F., Post - oſſloo, Cambridge. 


MAN, about Twenty-two years of age, who has been 
accustomed to a Family Trade. Must be well recom- 
mended for steady habits and good business qualifications, 
A member of a Christian Church preferred. : 

Apply to John Watts, Warwick House, Woolwich. 

PPRENTICE.—The Friends of a YOUTH 
wish to place him in a pious family to learn the 
GROCERY BUSINESS. 
Address, E. C., 9, Alderagate-atrnot. 
T O ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS.— 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY, an ASSISTANT in the 
General Duties of a Couutry Architect and Surveyor’s Uffice, 
References required. ‘ ' 


Apply to Mr. Stent, Architect aud Surveyor, Warminster. 


YOUNG LADY, who has had several 

years’ experience in the GENERAL and FANUY 
STATIONGRY BUSINESS, wishes fur a RE-CNGAQGK- 
MENT. Respectable references. 


Address, W. C., 19, Market-street, Leicester. 


— — 


W ANTED, by a highly-respectable Person, 

about Forty, a ‘SITUATION as HOUSEKEEPER to 
a Single Gentleman, to Superintend a Widower's houschold, 
or in u house of business, Mighest references, 

Address, A. B. C., 202, Fleet-atreet. 
MINISTER, who has been favoured in 
Raising a Con ation, is now at liberty for the 

PASTORATE of an INDEPENDENT CHURCH, He would 
not object to devote a portion of time in the inatruction of the 
Ciassics, although he would prefer being fully engaged in the 
duties of the sacred office, 

Address, E. T., 2, Canonbury-terrace, Islington, N. 


— — — —— 


YOUNG LADY, the daughter of a Dis- 


senting Minister, desiros an ENGAGEMENT as NUK- , 


SERY GUVERNESS, She is a good needlewoman. 


Address, E. B., care of Mr. Evans, Chemist, High-stroet, 
Leicester, 


CHOLASTIC.—WANTED Immediately, as 
an ASSISTANT MASTER for the ORPHAN WORK- 
ING SCHUOL, HAVERSTOCK-HILL, a regularly-trained 
TEACHER, between Eighteen and Twenty-tive years of aye. 
He must be in every way qualified to undertake the dutivs. 
The salary will be 40l., with Board and Apartments. 

Applications, with testimonials as to religious character and 
qualifications, th be addressed to the undersigned, endorsed, 
„ Assistant Master, and sent to 32, Ludgate-hiil, Loudon, 
E. C. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
1 TEACH ERS. — WANTED a HEAD 

MASTER for an EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE about 
to be Kstablished at Lerwick, Shetland, ‘The principal 
branches of instruction—an elementary school for children of 
the working and poorer classes, a higher school or Academy for 
the tuition of youths destined for Commercial, Nautical or 
Professional Careers (including the Latin and Greek languages), 
also a middle-class female school—the two latter presenting a 
very remunerative opening to competent teachers, — 

As the organisation ana deveiopment of the Institution will 
bs placed in the hands of the Head Master free from loval 
control, none but ties who can suow satisfactory proof of 
the reyuisite qualifications will be treated with A liberal 
minimum amount of remuneration will be guaranteed at tie 
outee’, Intending applicants for the appointments can be 
furnished with full „formation relative to the matter on 
application by letter to Arthur Anderson, Esq , Grove House, 
Norwood, Surrey, 8. 
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N the UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
PECKHAM, LONDON, B. E. (Private), every, 
as far us posible well grounded in Kngfish, 
hand fit tor business, and trained to be q 
French and Gerinan are taught by hative mas 
by the Principal. Ihe Institutions of the 
Science and Art, as well as the various Mufépr 
hibitions, are frequently visited for ed tung 
Peckham-rye Common is near, the school prem 


and the general accommodation for Board@fs his 
Terma moderate, and strictly inclusive. — 1 
JOHN TEATA, 
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n at Lady-day, an 


without board. &. No expenses paid. Work about thirty 
two hours a week. Gentlemen will please state as to their 
age, experience, salary, referees, religious profession, attain- 
ments, especially as to Latin and Drawing. . 


ASSISTANT in a DAY SCHOOL, Salary, 60/. to 70/, 


Address, Q. R. S., Post-office, Guernsey. 


class School near London, and is about to relinquish ber 
situation, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a similar estab- 
lishment, either at Easter or Midsummer. She is capable of 
instructing in the usual branches of an English education, 
and has some knowledge of French and Drawing. References 
given and required. 


FAMiLI N 


OURNING. 


FAMILY AND GENERAL 


than two years engaged as English Governess in a first- | Of the article is guaranteed. 


Address, E. B. S., Post-office, Highgate, N. 


MANAGEMENT of a SHOW-ROOM in a respectable Trade 
in a provincial town on the South Coast. One who has some 
knowledge of the Drapery Business. A Dissenter preferred. 


Jones, 91, Wood-street, London, E. C. 


— 


Terms, 20/. per annum. Circulars at Mr. H. F. Hooton's, 31, 


Ren NEW FOREST, HAMP- 


be VACANCIES at Lady-day, Mr. Jackson will be happy to 
forward his Prospectus, with references. 


cipal, Mr. GEORGE VERNEY., This Establishment is 
situated on the side of the old Bath-road, at the distance of 


(YOLONY OF 1,000 NONCONFORMISTS, 
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103 to 108, OXFO 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST in LONDON, Families will effect a great saving by forwarding their 
A YOUNG LADY, who has been for more | orders to ris EstasiasHMENnt, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the most reasonable prices, and the wear 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, are kept ready-made, and can be 
forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order, 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
IETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


RD-STREET, W. 


ANTED, a LADY of experience, say 
between thirty and forty years of age, to take the 


Address, stating salary and reference, A. B., care of Mr, 


—ꝗ—uGuͥ— — — — — — + 


YDENHAM HOUSE SCHOOL, ROCH 
FORD, ESSEX. Principal—Mr. GEORGE FOSTER. 


Bush-lane, Cannon-street. 
N. B. Rochford is half-an hour's ride from Southend. 


SHIRE, 


The Rev. OSWALD JACKSON RECEIVES TEN PUPILS 
to Educate for Professional or Commercial life. As there will 


WESTBOURNEROAD | ACA DEMY, 
FOREST-HILL, KENT. 
Pricipat—Mr. T. G. TIBBS. 

Young Gentlemen carefully trained in Literary, Mercantile, 
and Professional Studies, with liberal domestic arrangements, 
and constant attention to physical and moral progress. 

Terms, inclusive, from Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 

Conversational French, by a resident Parisian, 

Prospectuses on application. 


“\RANFORD HALL COMMERCIAL 


SCHOOL, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. Prin- 


twelve miles from Hyde-park-corner, and within a thirty 
minutes’ drive of the station at Hounslow, Feltham, Southall, 
or West Drayton. The premises are extensive, and on a dry 
elevution, and contain every convenience adapted to a school. 
Mr. Verney has had more than twenty years’ experience in the 
ardueus and responsible work of training the young, and is 
favoured with many references in town and country. The 
system of teaching is plain, probing, and practical, and 
strenuous efforts are made to qualify the pupils for active 
business pursuits. The food is of the best description, and 
unlimited. Terms: Pupils over Twelve years of age, Seven 
Guineas per quarter; Pupils under Twelve years of age, Six 
Guineas, Latin, French, Music, Surveying, &., are taught. 
Inclusive terms when preférred, All accounts settled quar- 
terly, = a guarter’s notice required previous to a pupil’s 
removal, 


NEW ZEALAND, 


A limited number only is now required to complete the pro- 
posed number of 1,000. 

Registration fees are doubled until the 12th of March, when 
the Booka will be finally closed. 

The whole body will sail simultaneously from London the 
last week in May. 

Arrangements are being made for a Farewell Demonstration 
on the day of sailing. 

The Third Report, and other papers, are now ready. The 
Pioneers’ Report is ex oy the March mail. 

N.B. The Offices of the Association are now removed from 
Birmingham to 293, City-road, London, where particulars may 
be had, by enclosing stamps, to Mr. Brame, Hon. Sec., or to 
2 ; 11 Twelvetrees, Treasurer, Bromley-by-Bow, 

ondon, E. 
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OTICE.— EMIGRANTS to ALBERT- 
LAND should call at 

E. J. MONNERY’S COLONIAL OUTFITTING WARE- 

HOUSE, 165, Fenchurch-street, E.C., for the Emigration 

Price Current (to be had free, or per post by enclosing a 

stamp). It contains Lists for all Classes, with prices of every 

requisite for the Voyage, and the Colonies, 

Berths and Cabins fitted at the shortest notice, 


Bedding and Mess Utensils complete from 218. to 608. 
(See List.) 


410 000 READY TO BE ADVANCED 
7 by the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LAND and BUILDING SOCIETY, on Freehold or Lease- 
hold Property, for any term of years not exceeding fifteen. 
3 repayments (including interest) for each 100/. 

vanced :— 


2 4 6 8 10 12 14 
Years. | Years. | Years, | Years. | Years, | Years. | Years. 
2 s. d. £8 d. e s. d. e 2. d. e s. d. e s. d. e „ a. 
11 10 2 9 3 fl 16 Sl 8 4 f 4 2h 1 7 or 8 


HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
34, Moorgate- street, London. 


ATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE, and GENERAL DEPOSIT and 
ne COMPANY, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 


DIRECTORS. , 
Thomas Miers, Esq., Loughborough Park, Chairman. 
Francis Cuthbertson, Esq., Arundel-square, Deputy Chairman, 
Burgess, Joseph, Lindsey, Mark, - 
Gardiner, B. . — Bee te 
Gover, John, sq, Pratt, Daniel, ; 
Groser, William, Esq. Silvester, Henry R., Esq. 
Townsend, H. M., Esq. 
SoLicrrors—Messrs, Watson and Sons. 


This Company, incorporated by Act of Parliament—sus- 
tained by a subscribed capital—and constantly having oppor- 


Deposits of small or large amounts are recei 
may be withdrawn by short notice, n — 
Cent. paid half-Yearly. Office hours 10 till 4. 


INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, PAYABLE DURING LIFE- 


G. H. Barlow, M.D. 
Sir J. Duke, Bart., Ald., M.P. | John Propert, Esq. 
a — Hastings, M. D., W. Tyler Smith, M. D. 


ordinary 
the Person Assured without extra Premium. This import ant 
feature was orig inated by the Briton Life Association. 


tion for the assurance of declined or diseased lives. The ex- 
perience of the large staff of Medical Officers connected with 
this Association has enabled the Directors to prepare a set of 
Tables which they believe place such lives on an equitable 
footing in relation to other assured Members of the Company. 


to this Association are consulted as the medical advisers of the 
Directors, by whom all Medical Fees are discharged. 


are absolutely indefeasible and indisputable. 


transacted ; terms for which, with detailed prospectuses, and 
every information, may be had on application to 


4 


TIME, WITHOUT EXTRA PREMIUM, 


CHIEF OFFICES :— 
449, WEST STRAND, and 52, MOORGATE-STREET, 
LO} 


a Je 


TRUSTEES. 
R. Partridge, Esq., F. R. S. 


Francis Webb, Esq. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BoaRD—GEORGE H. BARLOW, M.D. 
Deruty-CHaIRMAN—FRANCIS WEBB, Esq. 


By the uliarly equitable manner of dividing the Profits, 
life Policies become payable during jhe lifetime of 


Attention is directedto the facility afforded by this Institu- 


Qualified Medical Attendants wbo are named by proposers 


After having been in force a period of five years, all policies 


Annuities granted, and every description of Life Assurance 


JOHN MESSENT, F. S. S., Secretary. 
Applications for Agencies are invite d. 


BONUS YEAR. 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
: 81, CORN HILL, 
AND 


70, BAKER-STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 


DIRECTORS, TRUSTEES, &c. 


James Bentley, Esq. Thomas Mills, Esq., M. P. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. J. Remington Mills, Esq. 
Charles Charrington, Esq. | John Morley, Ksq. 

S. Preston Child, Esq. John Rogers, Esq. 

Beriah Drew, Kag. Henry Rutt, Eg. 
William Gilpin, . George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
John Hibbert, Esq. W. Foster White, Esq. | 
Thomas Lewis, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 


FIRE. : 
Common Insurance .. . . 1s. 6d. per cent, 15 the sum 


Hazsardousdo. .. .. .- 2s. Cd. 10 amounts to 
Doubly Hazardous ditto .. 48. 6d. „ 3001. 
Farming Stock, 48, per cent., if no Steam Engine is used on 
the Farm, or 5s. with the use thereof allowed. 


LIFE, 
Annual Premiums for Assuring 100/. at the following ages :— 
20 „ 42 1 56) Premiums for Intermediate 
777777 Ages may be obtained 
OS bs (be se se BRD from the Secretary, or 
OF si ws te Ä any of the Agents. 
1111 ae ee 
BON US—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Office Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured every Seven years, thus giving 
them nearly all the advantages of a Mutual Company, but 
without any risk or liability whatever, which in Mutual Offices: 
is borné exclusively by the Assured, and in the Union by a 
large and influential Proprietary. 

The accumulated invested capital now exceeds the sum of 
ONE MILLION sterling. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal can be had of any of the 
Agents; or at the Chief Ontices. 3 

Applications for Agencies are requested. 


W. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 


‘UE LONDON SUFFERANCE WHARF 
COMPANY (Limited). 


Registered pursuant to the Joint Stock Companies’ Acts, 1856 
and 1857. 
Capital, £300,000, in 30,000 Shares of £10 each. 
Deposit £2 per Share—£1 to be paid on application, and £1 on 
allotment ; the remainder of the Capital to be called in as the 
works progress, and with the demand for increased accommo- 
dation. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per Annum will be 
allowed from the time of the Registration of the Company until 
they commence business. 
DIRECTORS, 
William Macnaughtan, Esq.. Director of the City Bank. 
Alexander Morrison, Esq., Pengelly House, Cheshunt, Herts. 


John J. Lidgett, Esaq., 9, Billiter-street. 
Thomas White, Esq. (Messrs White and Price), 57, Mark-lane. 


John Vanner, Esq., Director of the City Bank. 
Andrew Johnston, jun., Esq., Dowgate Dock, Up. Thames-st. 
James Odams, Esq , 109, Fenchurch street. 
With power to add to their number. 
BANKERS. 
The City Bank, Finch-lane, Threadneedle-street. 
BROKERS, 
Messrs, Barnett, Ellis, and Co., 18, Finch-lane. 
Messrs. Tudor and Son, 29, Threadneedle-street. 
SoLiciTors. 
Messrs, Dawes and Sons, 9, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
AUDITORS. 
(To be appointed by the Shareholders.) 
SECRETARY, PRO TEM, 
Mr. George Wheeler, 


Tre Company has been formed for the purpose of erecting à 


where, by a series of detached buildings, and the classification 

8 security for their safe storage will be afforded 
an that which exists. 

HE BRITON LIFE N Ne EN. 72 A Provisional Contract has been entered into on behalf of 

NEW EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. | the Company for the purchase, on advantageous terms, of 

abont 26 acres of Freehold Land, having a river frontage of 


1,000 feet, where vessels may be moored alongside and dis- 


charge their cargoes. 


As some evidence of the increasing requirements of ware- 
house accommodation. the following table of Imports and 
Exports of the Port of London during the past six years, may 
be referred to :— 3 
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It is an important fact, that while most of the Imports of 
the Port of London are required for consumption North of the 
Thames, the great N of Sufferance Wharf accommoda- 
tion is on the South side of the river. 
The enormous destruction of property by fires, during the 
past few years, shows the necessity for such a classification of 
goods, as to separate inflammable materials from other de- 
scriptions of produce, and such an isolation of warehouses as 
to N the possibility of any extensive conflagration. 
hose best acquainted with the origin of Fires (amongst 

whom may be mentioned F. Hodges, Esq., of Lambeth) agree 
that “ the true cause of the large Warehouse Fires which have 
lately taken place in the metropolis is chiefly attributable to 
storing goods opera 

The increased rates which Insurance Companies have found 
themselves compelled to adopt for their protection furnish 
abundant proof of the necessity for such arrangements as are 
proposed to be effected by this Company. 7 

It is impossible, within the limits of a prospectus, to point 
out all the benefits to be derived from the Sufferance Ware- 
houses now to be estgblished by this Company. Amongst 
these, however (in addition to the Warehouses being detached, 
and the goods in them classified), may be named :— 
First.—The site selected can be reached in less than half-an- 
hour from the City, viz, by Blackwall Railway, 20 minutes: 
Steam Ferry, which will run from every Train to the Floating 
Pier alongside the Company's Wharf, 5 minutes ==: 25 minutes. 
The facility of access is one of the principal features of the 
undertaking. 
Second.—It is in direct communication with the London and 
North Western, the Great Northern, the Midland, the Eastern 
Counties, and the Blackwall Railways. 
Third.—A great reduction in the rates for Landing, Housing, 
Lighterage, and Delivery of Goods, and Warehouse [ental. 
Fourth.—A most important reduction in the rates of In- 
surance. The ditference of this item alone, on many articles, 
will be nearly sufficient to defray their wharfage charges 
Fifth.—Increased facilities for economical transit to and from 
the manufacturing districts, and large provincial towns, espe- 
cially where Bonding Warehouses have been established under 
the Inland Bonding Act. 
Sixth.—Unusual despatch by means of hydraulic machinery, 
with its most recent improvements for unloading and loading 
goods, and tramways for speedy transport, as well as tele- 
graphic communication with the City. ä 
Seventh. —Avoidance by vessels of the dangers, delays, and 
expenses consequent upon the navigation of the Pool. 
Merchants and Importers will thus obtain all the advantages 
now offered by the Docks and first-class Sufferance Wharves in 
the Port of London, with the additional security, diminution of 
charges, and other advantages presented by this undertaking. 
The services of gentlemen of many years’ experience in Lon- 
don Wharf business will be secured, to manage the general 
arrangemenis and details. 
As to profits, the Directors are unwilling to make any state- 
ment which may have the appearance of exaggeration, but, 
upon a moderate calculation, they confidently look forward to 
such a large return as will render it a most valuable invest- 
ment for capital. 
‘lhe price paid by the Vendor of the Freehold Land is 
1,500“. per acre, and an arrangement bas been made with him 
(subject to the approval of the Court of Chancery), for its 
purchase at that price, with a remuneration to him for his 
services in connexion with the promotion of the Company, 
dependent on its success, viz.—500 Shares on the Company 
commencing business, 250 as soon as a dividend of 71. 10s. per 
cent. has been declared, and 250 when a dividend of 10l. per 
cent. has been declared, with the addition of a commission 
equal to 5 cent. annually on the amount of dividend, 
beyond such 10/, per cent., during the Vendor’s life. Such 
Shares will be entitled to receive the same dividend —_ as 
that paid on the amounts ealled up on the general Share 
— The Vendor will take and pay for 2, 000 additiona 

ares, 
The immediate contemplated outlay for Land, 

River, Boundary Walls, Hydraulic Engine, and 

Machinery, and Tramways, &, is estimated at. £70,000 
For Warehouses, Granaries, Offices, &., at 80,000 


£150,000 


It is estimated that 160,000/. will be sufficient to enable the 
Company to commence and carry on an extensive and profit- 
able business, and, therefore, it is not proposed to call up 
more capital till the business has increased to such an extent 
as to render further warehouse accommodation necessary. 

In conclusion it may be added, that, having regard to the 
great space at the disposal of the Company, and to the facili- 
ties which the position and locality afford for the construction 
of warehouses, the Company will be able to commence busi- 
ness at a very earl oo 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be 
obtained of Messrs. Barnett, Ellis, and Co., 18, Finch-lane, 
E.C.; and Messrs. Tudor and Sons 29, Threadneedle-street, 
Brokers of the Company; of the Solicitors, Messrs. Dawes 
and Sons, 9, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street ; of at the tem- 

Offices of the Company, 65, Fenchurch-street. 

A deposit of 1“. per Share must be paid to the Company's 
Bankers, previous to the application being sent in. 

In the event of no allotment being e, the Deposit will 
be returned to the Subscribers without any deduction what- 
ever. 


Post free for stamps, 


EVS. DR. REED (the late), T. BINNEY, 
BAPTIST NOEL, MORLEY PUNSHON, 
W. LANDELS, DR. BURNS, 
ANGELL JAMES (late) CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
&c.,&c. Cartes-Visite Portraits from Life, Eighteen Stamps 
each. Rev. C. H. SPURGEON (small size), Seven Stamps. 


Also, THE ROYAL FAMILY, complete, Thirty Stamps. 


** Sufferance W 


CHARLES WOODROFFE, Secretary, 


) scale, in a convenient locality on the North bank of the Thames, 


and Bonded Warehouses” on an extensive 


8, B. BEAL, 11, Paternoster-row, E. C. 
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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


BICENTENARY PAPERS. 
No. VIII. 


LORD CLARENDON :—THE STATESMANSHIP OF THE 
RESTORATION, 


Ir is by no means a pleasing effort which de- 
volves upon us in this paper, for we shall have 
to show, and that without jest, or banter, or 
apologies for courtly ‘‘ weaknesses and mistakes,” 
how, in a few short years, Statesmanship degene- 
rated into Statecraft, and a nation, first in 
Europe for lofty earnestness, descended in the 
scale till the pettiest principalities might have 
taken rank above it. No Englishman can look 
upon the Statesmanship of 1662 with pleasure 
or pride. He may look proudly upon that which 
cenfronted it, but in the picture more immedi- 
ately before us there is unmitigated blackness 
and gloom. 

We take the name of Edward Hyde, Lord 
Clarendon, in connexion with the subject, because 
among all who surrounded the throne of the 
Restoration he had the nearest approach to a 
settled policy ; and if he was not a Statesman 
we shall seek in vain for one among the Ar- 
lingtops and Sunderlands who competed 
with him. In the early struggles of the 
reign of Charles I. he had ranged himself on 
the side of the Parliament; but when dif- 
ferences W growing into revolution his 
loyalty to England gave place to loyalty to the 
King: and from thenceforth Clarendon was 
among the supporters of Charles I., and afterwards, 
when Charles was no more, he became a friend 
and fellow exile of the Royal“ Martyr’s” son. 
The Restoration made him a great Minister, gave 
his daughter in marriage to the King’s brother, 
and presented to himself opportunities for true 
statesmanship such ds had never before been 
offered to an English subject. As an exile he 
had been privileged to look from a distance upon 
the sturdy Administration of Cromwell. He 
had moreover the advantage of holding office 
when age and adversity had already done 
their best to mature and purify his mind. And 
then he found England, as Sir C. Wren found 
London after the great fire, awaiting the hand of 
a skilful architect for complete reorganisation— 
anxious, in fact, to obtain it, and settle down 
into an easy chair. If, therefore, Clarendon 
failed in leaving a good, honest mark on the 
marble of English history the fault was his own. 

He had, we have said, something like asettled 

licy, and that policy was the dominancy of 

eingly power by the aid of a well-knit ecclesias- 
ticism. Jo this he bent everything. For this he 
perpetrated injustice, knowing it to be unjust. 
Here his plans, diverging from true principles of 
government, became concentrated upon petty 
purposes which any hour might sweep away. 
IIis policy succeeded; the long schooling, the 
exile, and the iron will secured this tor a 
time, and the “great Earl” became first of a 
school of Ministers to whom truth and earnest- 
ness were unknown. He built his castles 
of state, as children build their toy castles, and 


| 


| fancied that the artificial bricks and frail fabric 


would endure for ever. 


Many of the evils of more recent statecraft 
took their rise at this time. It no longer re- 
quired high talents to enable a man to hold high 
office. When a Minister wasan administrator 
special qualification was necessary, as it still is 
for clerking, building bridges, or even quarrying 
stones. In the reign of Charles high public 
officers were merely called upon to study the art 
of pleasing the King, and his many mistressee— 
of wiling away their leisure hours (which meant 
any of all their hours that they pleased to call 
leisure), of keeping unpleasant subjects out of 
their hearing, setting an example to the nation 
of falsehood in word and deed, laughing loudly 
enough at religion, and persecuting hotly enough 
those who professed it. A man who could do 
this was a great statesman.” Puerile battles 
for place and power, ſor the privilege of using 
large revenues, bestowing patronage, and occu- 
pying the inside of a State carriage, were all that 
these high persons lived for. A certain love of 
England they undoubtedly had; only by the 
term England they unfortunately meant the 
Court, so that we may be excused attaching 
much importance to their patriotism. Early 
monarchs had yoked the Catholic Church into 
their service, though never so effectually as to 

revent a disagreeable restiveness ; Henry and 

lizabeth aimed at harnessing the religion of the 
Reformation, diluted with all that was most 
servile in the Church of Rome; the Restoration 
aimed higher still, it would back Protestantism 
undiluted aud boldly ride it into the old super- 
stition and into a new form of servility for 
which parallel would have to be sought in the 
most slavish nations of the East. 


Now it was that a favourite might safely 
“cast the die” whether he should accept the 
“Premiership or the command of the Channel 
Fleet” ; for though he might not know starboard 
from larboard, a mainsail from a jib, it was 
more than probable that he knew still less of 
those principles of government which conduce to 
the well-being of nations ; and, moreover, know- 
ledge, in the one case as in the other, was not 
only unnecessary, but actuallya drawback. Yet 
not merely might such a man be ignorant of 
business detail, the deficiency of which is some- 
times far more than counterbalanced by compre- 
hensiveness of mind—that potent expansibility 
which enables the true statesman to see at a 
glance all nations and times; but he might also 
be a voluptuary, whose vision was bounded by 
his last orgies; or a bigot, to whom accuracy is 
impossible, it being given to no man to be at 
once narrow and correct. We say not that a 
bigot may not profess a creed demonstrable as 
the problems of Euclid, but that he mast, never- 
theless, of necessity, fall short of the ideas which 
were first perceived in relation to it by the 
leaders of thought. Yet bigotry and volup- 
tuousness were just what avy person might 
choose between, and acknowledge, when present- 
ing himself at this wretched Court. 


An awful unearnestness—an absence of truth 
and sincerity—ran through all that body of men 
who gathered round the unholy throne of Charles ; 
and the result was that dishonesty, private and 
public, permeated the royal service in Church 
and State. Even Halifax, brilliant, philosophical, 
fired with real genius as he was, could never 
rightly see why a man should, except for some 
oo purpose, cure to prefer one form of re- 

igion to another. Nor does Sir William Temple 
—a higher nature still, a man who had really 
some clear insight into government—appear to 
have been truly earnest in anything save that 
famous Triple Alliance, which remains so indis- 
solubly connected with his name. We will not 
mention in the list with these such names as 
Shaftesbury, Sunderland, Arlington, Rochester, 
and others of the same large class, over which 
was written,“ For Sale.” Clarendon, amassing 
unheard-of wealth, building a palace of royal 
magnificence, and embellishing it with paintings 
to which even royalists put forward a claim, 1s 


but an imperfect specimen) of the corruption 


that existed among such as these. No man 
could trust his neighbour, for falsehood was 
licensed, and all its claims allowed. In the 
schools of Sparta theft was encouraged that the 
boys might become expert tacticians in war ; but 
detection was punished that the lesson inculcated 
by selfishness might be deepened by fear. In the 
Court of the English Heliogabalus there was no 


such fear ; a falsehood detected would simply have 


been a good joke. 


On one memorable occasion, when the Par- 
liament requested Charles to declare war, 
they immediately afterwards retracted their re- 
quest, lest the money they were bound to pro- 
vide for it might be laid out in exactly an oppo- 
site way to their declared wish. The King anid it 
should not be so; but that only alarmed them 
the more, for a clear promise was what them- 
selves had encouraged him to hold as lightly as 
his plans demanded. Subjects were not called 
upon to be really earnest even in loyalty to the 
King, for Charles believed in none of it. He 
had a faith in buying men, and obtaining for 
money money’s worth. Dexterous trimmers he 
deemed those who professed attachment to him, 
and those who, really studying to read the signs 
of the Court, professed also to read the signs of 
the times. Halifax, however, Macaulay tells us, 
gloried in the name of “Trimmer” for a some- 
what higher reason, asserting that as truth 
always existed between extremes the able 
trimmer alone found it. Butif Halifax had read 
aright the lessons of the age of Cromwell, that, at 
least, would not have been his conclusion. The 
Lord Protector did not trim, but made his way 
by the ability and uprightness of truth. One 
remembers how, when on the point of war with 
Spain, his carriage became still more haughty to 
France, how he hurled defiance to the twain 
placing before them exactly what he meant, and 
drawing a bright blade to enforce it, till Louis 
the Magnificent yielded to the irresistible logic 
of an earnest man. O, for the mantle of Oliver, 
when an English King was a pensioner of 
France, when our ships were burned on the 
Thames, when the Court and the Church, care- 
less about vice, directed all their power against 
honest conviction! O, for one spark of Oliver's 
earnestness at that accursed time ! 


The best proof of the incapacity of the Restora- 
tion is the fact that not even an age was required 
to obliterate all its pretension to statesmanship. 
A few years sufficed to lay it in the dust, leaving 
the names of those who acted therein as memen- 
tos of almost the vilest body of men that ever 
gathered around a throne. They became, even 
during the lifetime of their owners, a byword to 
their countrymen, and they have remained a by- 
word stiil. Clarendon, it is said, did not“ enter 
into, or approve of, the licentiousness of the 
Court,’—probably in some degree because his 
daughter’s dignity was assailed by it. Nor need 
we charge him with the equal crime of keeping 
silence amid its atmosphere, for in this respect he 
appears to have been even better than the 
dumb dogs of priests who seldom barked ex- 
cept in fulsome praise of their patrons and 
in dire condemnation of resistance to the 
royal will. Yet we cannot help charging 
him with joining his compeers at the table of 
State Falsehood. In this respect his memory 
has been too leniently dealt with. Immediately 
succeeding à time when truths were spoken 
alike to England’s friends and foes there came 
such a gush of falsehood as had never been 
known before; and with it came in Clarendon. 
Trickery, deception, promises made to be broken, 
secret and treasonable treaties, brazen-faced 
denials of what were well known to be facts— 
these were the features of the Restoration. 
And from these came Acts of Uniformity, &c., all 
of which are traceable to the league between 
Clarendon and LKcclesiastical power. The 
“Statesman” handed over to the priests bodies 
and souls of truth-loving men; the priests 


shouted aloud till the nation was sick of it,— 
“Q King, live for ever!“ The King was 
advised that Protestantism was a dangerous 
fact if it could not be clipped down to Uni- 
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formity. Twenty thousand of Cromwell’s old 
soldiers could still have been raised within 
a few hours’ walk of the Royal palace; and 
nothing appeared ‘safe but uprooting every- 
thing Cromwellian by means of the grand league. 
And when the Church was pruned by the St. 
Bartholomew Ejectment we doubt whether a 
more corrupt ecclesiastical system could be traced 
in history. The priests of Baal could not have 
stood at their high altars with greater effrontery 


than the priests of the Anglican Church stood in | p 


their pulpits to inculcate the doctrine of Divine 
right—a doctrine, as inculcated by them, entirely 
new to England. All the old faith of Jesus 
Christ was threatened by Clarendon’s statecraft ; 
or, to take a wider application, by the statecraft 
and priestcraft of the Restoration. 

It only remains to ask, was the “great” 
Earl of Clarendon a statesman? We un- 
hesitatingly answer he was not a statesman, 
any more than Sheldon was a Christian. The 
large heart of the nation laboured incessantly to 
cust off all thatClarendon had laboured to enforce. 
Ah ! say some, yet he might still be a good man, 
who only adapted himself to his age. If we could 
see this our verdict upon him would be different. 
But this cannot be seen because it is not fact. He 
did not adapt himself to his age ; but concen- 
trated all his powers to adapt the English nation 
to political and religious dishonesty—which the 
men before him had trampled under foot. Crom- 
well’s policy, essentially truthful, was suited to 
his age, or any age; and guided by it England 
did indeed stand like a pearl in the ocean. But 
Clarendon saw no safety for his master’s crown 
save in the servility and even. demoralisation of 
his countrymen ; and if the age of Victoria has 
not a curse for his memory, it is because the lofty 
statesmanship of Christian men confronted the 
principles of the Restoration, and defeated them, 
by suffering, disputing, and stedfastly refusing to 
call that blessed which had been cursed of God 
and all that was loftiest in man. It was not the 
philosophers, the brilliant men of genius, that 


stood with glowing eloquence in the breach for 


freedom of thought and worship—of tongue and 
pen. It was Christian men, conscious of all the 
falseness of that which confronted them, who 
stood for these principles—stood alone, too, 
amid the sneers of courtiers and philosophers, 
till the point was virtually gained in the arousing 
of the nation. 

Let the reader open his history of English 
statesmanship and test the period of Charles II. 
by that one word—Truth. Where earnestness, 
convictions, clear sight, and true work are found 
let them bear the Royal name of statesmanship. 
Let there be no departure from this test in favour 
of “ brilliant talents,” or“ erroneous judgment” 
in matters clear as the sun, or “ human weakness 
doing the best it can with false principles and 
men.” True history teaches no such lessons, 
There are positive truths and positive falsehoods 
in the world; and it is a duty to discountenance 
the latter and cling to the former. If, therefore, 
a man distinguished for intellect or genius wil- 
fully, and systematically, depart from the true to 
the false, it rests upon all men to depart from 
him, and weigh his memory in an even balance, 
that the youth of the nation be not dazzled into 
ruin by the sunbeam of misguided genius. No 
man, high or low, is called upon to live a lie; nor 
can anything justify a man in living one. This 
is the lesson we would wish read from the states- 
mansbip of the Restoration. If we reverence 
Baxter we cannot reverence Clarendon and the 
statesmanship of his time. The Earl's History, 
with all its faults, we may accept with thanks, 
and think higher of the writer that his declining 
years, in second exile, were so meritoriously em- 
ployed. But far heartier thanks will rise to 
Almighty God that we have, by His blessing, 
been saved from the false and terrible policy that 
Clarendon and his compeers sought to inaugurate. 
And, next to this, our gratitude will turn to 
those brave Englishmen who fought and van- 
— with simple truth the statecraft of the 

toration. 


ANTI-STATE-CHURCHISM IN AUSTRIA. 


Ir the Church Defence Associations are up to 
their work they will forthwith send a “special 
commissioner” to Austria. Yes! to Austria. 
- It is true that no Liberation Society exists 
within the Austrian territories. We cannot 
flatter ourselves that we have many readers 
there, and, probably, not even a stray copy of 
the Liberator has ever come under the eye of 
Austrian censorship. Yet even there—in that 
home of continental despotism, there has been 
aimed at State-Churchism a deadlier blow than 
it has yet received in this country. 

Here we have got no further than Select Com- 
mittees on Church-rates—on Spiritual Destitu- 
tion, or on the Ecclesiastical Commission. But 
the Second Chamber of the Austrian Reichsrath 
have gone to the root of the matter, in the 


— — 


appointment of a Committee on the Relationship 
of Religion to the State. Not only so, but that 
Committee has completed its labours, and, going 
far beyond what any English House of Commons’ 
Committee could, or would, have done, it has 
drawn up a Bill giving practical effect to its 
recommendations. 

We can 1 the horror which will seize 
the Church Defence Associations aforesaid when 
they come to examine the provisions of this 
roposed enactment. Revolution!“ “ Spolia- 
tion!“ “ Atheism !” are all to be found in its 
clauses, and its very phraseology seems borrowed 
from the documents of the Liberation clique.” 
With philosophic coolness it. enunciates broad 
principles of legislative action, which strike at 
the root of Church establishments. And it does 
more, and better, than deal in mere abstractions. 
It applies principles to facts, and shows how, in 
a practical way, the thing which is wanted can 
actually be brought about. 

There are some features of the Bill which by 
an Englishman may be deemed commonplace. 
That every one should be free to choose his own 
religious profession and form of worship, and to 
act on his religious convictions, under the protec- 
tion of the law, marks, indeed, an advance in 
Austrian legislation, but only by bringing it 
abreast of our own. But when it is further in- 
sisted that the members of all religious bodies 
shall be equally entitled to occupy all public 
posts, to share in all public employment, and to 
attain to the possession of all dignities, England 
is left somewhat behind. The theory, no doubt, 

revails here. Every Tory who appears on the 

ustings concedes so much in words; but, apart 
from certain legal disqualifications, does not 
every Dissenter know that, practically, public 
offices, public honours, public influence, and 
public wealth, are, in the great majority of cases, 
monopolised by the adherents of the dominant 
Establishment ? 

The Reichsrath Committee have made all that 
impossible, by laying a wide and solid foundation 
for an equal claim to civic rights. To AL. 
CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IS GRANTED 
AN EQUAL POSITION BEFORE THE LAW. THE 
STATE DOES NOT CONFER SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 
UPON ANY RELIGION.” „The special protection 
hitherto afforded to one particular religion by the 
law shall cease.” ‘“‘ Legislation respecting mar- 
riage belongs exclusively to the State, so far as 
the validity and civil effects of those contracts 
are concerned.” The matrimonial jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical tribunals will be transferred 
to secular courts.” In no case can the members 
of one Church, or religious society, contribute to 
the expenses of the worship of another.” And, 
lastly, *‘ Tithes and other payments to which the 
ministers of a particular Church now have a legal 
right, and which form a charge on landed prorerty, 
shall be abolished, an indemnity being provided.” 


Why here is the programme of the “ Libera- 
tion Society complete! Here are the changes 
which interested clerics in this country associate 
with anatchy, with violence, and with irreligion— 
which are to hurl the Queen from her throne, to 
abolish the House of Lords, to destroy the Epis- 
copal Church, to subvert the rights of property, 
and to cast on re greatness into the dust. 
They are proposed, too, without the pressure of 

external agitation—are proffered, rather than 

exacted, and appear to embody the idea of what 
statesmen deem to ꝙe politically true, rather than 
of what is reaper | demanded as just. Whether 
the Committee had before them visions of alarmed 
prelates and irate Deans, of Committees of Lay- 
men wringing their hands, and Church Institu- 
tions running to and fro in solemn haste, we 
have no means of knowing. We know only that 
they have handled this subject with a grasp 
which bespeaks the hand of true statesmanship, 
and that they have held up within sight of Eng- 
land a stardard beneath which Englishmen may 
well be called upon to struggle. 


We concur with the Daily News in thinking 
that, whatever becomes of the Committee’s mea- 
sure, considered simply as the deliberate pro- 
pier of a body of Austrian gentlemen selected 
rom the Parliament of the Empire, it constitutes 
one of the most striking illustrations which has 
hitherto been witnessed of the progress which the 
ideas of modern society are making in Eastern 
Europe.” That progress is the more remarkable 
when it is borne in mind that the Austrian Con- 
cordat, which embodied some of the worst forms 
of State-Churchism, is not yet seven years old. 
It is now proposed to spring, at a single bound, 
from the depths of degradation involved in the 
alliance of the Emperor with the Pope to give 
effect to the latter’s worst behests, to an altitude 
which, were it attained, would enable the reli- 
gionists of Austria to look down complacently on 
the greatest and freest of the European king- 
doms. It does more than dissolve the Papal 
alliance. It proposes the payment of imper! 
homage to a principle which can bring to the 
Austrian Emperor no power or 
as springs out of a Government 


— 


rofit, save such 
based on equity, 


and harmonising with the highest aspirations of 
a people. It respects the right of religious com- 
munities to govern — . wl by their own 
rules, but refuses to any of them the use of law 
to compel an observance of them. The State 
ceases to be a general meddler, and becomes only 
a general protector. There is freedom for all, 
but favour for none, and religion is left to make 
its way by the force of its own character and the 
energies of its own friends. 

If it were not a habit of the supporters of 
State-Churchism to ignore what tells incon- 
veniently against their dogmas, we should wait 
curiously for their explanation of this pheno- 
menon. Ir this couutry the idea of separating 
Church and State is said to have been spawned 
by the French Revolution, to have been quickened 
by the Reform Act, and to be kept alive by 
far-reaching democratic cunning. Some other 
solution must be found for the spread of prin- 
ciples identically the same in a country with 
which our upper classes are supposed to sympa- 
thise, as constituting a barrier to European 
democracy and revolution. Not that they are 
confined to Austria. The-aspiration of Count 
Cavour “A Free Church in a Free State,” is 
likely ere long to be realised in Italy. In France 
also, political philosophers, Roman Catholic 
priests, and Protestant divines, give digtinct 
utterance to truths all having the same issue— 
the putting of Church and State in their proper 
places. The régime of religious nationalism is 
very tottering,’ writes M. Reymond. The 
Catholics themselves no longer desire their Pope 
to be a temporal sovereign. There are so many 
facts to show that, for a long time past, many 
consequences of an unnatural union have been 
repudiated, and attempts have been made to 
separate the capacity of citizen from that of 
Christian, and that, in one word, we are pro- 
gressing towards the separation of Church and 
State.” | 

“Thirty years ago,” says the Sorbonne Pro- 
fessor, M. Laboulsye, when Vinet pleaded for 
the political separation of Church and State, 
when Samuel Vincent was expounding his pro- 
found views of French Protestantism, their 
voices were those of one crying in the wilderness. 
Now, the position of things is altered, and every 
one listens to M. D. Pressensé, M. Jules Simon, 
and M. Paradol.“ 

We have not, it must be admitted, yet reached 
that point in Britain. Whether it arise from 
the strong conservatism of the British character, 
from the antiquity and deep-rootedness of our 
politico-ecclesiastical institutions, or from the 
immense amount of wealth which is at stake in 
the struggle, it is too evident that the progress 
of enlightenment in this matter is less rapid 
than in Europe, or, in fact, in any other portion 
of the globe. But the cause of religious equality 
does, in Galileo’s phrase, “ move, after all.” 
These rallying of Church-Defence Associations 
prove it. These shrieks of State-Church lec- 
turers and objurgations of State-Church journal- 
ists show it. The mingled anger and terror 
excited by the St. Bartholomew Bicentenary 
attest it. Courage, comrades! Our opponents 
are now driven out of their fortresses to fight in 
the open plain. We are already feeling the first 
shock of battle, and the great issue to be de- 
cided, it is confessed, is—the maintenance, or the 
downfall, of the Establishment. ~ 


THE EJECTED TWO THOUSAND. 
THE NORTH MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


I, LANCASHIRE, 
ALKINGTON.—Robert Zown.—No further information. 
ALTHORNE.—Thomas Jollie.—A celebrated preacher, 

and sufferer amongst the ejected. Retired some time 
after his ejection to Healy. Apprehended there, under 
circumstances of great severity, and committed to 
Skipton. After his release again seized and sent to 
York Castle, where he was confined some months, Jn 
1664 he was taken at a religious meeting and com- 
mitted to Lancaster jail for eleven weeks. Arrested 
again in 1665. Imprisoned for six months in 1669 
for preaching within five miles of Althorne. Fined in 
1674 for preaching at Slade. Apprehended again in 
1684, and made to find sureties for 200/., for having 
conventicles in his house. He then resided at Wy- 
man’s Houses, Pendle Hill, where, in later times, he 
erected a small chapel. Died at Clitheroe in 1703. 
His son Timothy was a Dissenting minister at 
Sheffield ; and his grandson became pastor of the 
Miles-lane Church, London. 

ARGHOLME.—James T'albot.—No further information. 

AsHBY CHAPEL, LEIGH. — Timothy Crompton.— 
Preached without subscribing for six or seven years 
after his ejectment. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—John Harrison.—Remained at 
Ashton until banished by the Oxford Act, when he 
retired to Salford. Died at Ashton in 1669. 

ASHTON IN MACCLESFIELD.—James Woods.—Died in 
1688. 

BILLING.—John Wright.—Lived privately after his 
ejectment, preaching but little, In 1672 was at 
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Preston, where he had licensed a house for preaching. 
Died in 1685, 

Biron CHAPEL.— Robert Birch.—Became a physician. 

BLACKLEY. — Thomas Holland. — Lived privately, 
preaching as opportunity offered. 

BLACKRODE.—Richard Astley.—Became pastor of a Dis- 
senting Church at Hull, where he died in 1691. 

BoL TON. Richard Goodwin, M.A.—Preached occa- 
sionally. Retired after the Five Mile Act to Man- 
chester, where he studied chemistry. In 1672 took 
out a license to preach at a private house at Bolton, 
where he died in 1685. : 

Robert Park.—Lived privately until the 

Five Mile Act was passed, when he removed to 
Broughton. Returned afterwards to Bolton, where 
he preached. Died in 1669. 

BuRTON WooD. —Samuel Mather.—A Congrogationalist. 
Went to Dublin and preached in his own house. 
Imprisoned for a brief period in consequence; was 
very popularin Dublin. Died in 1671. 

CARTMEL.— Philip Benet.— No further information. 

— ——— abriel Camerford. — Ditto. 

CHORLEY.— Henry Welsh.—Died in 1665. 

CROWBERL CHAPEL, LEIGH.—James Woods.—Son of 
Mr. Woods, of Ashton. Continued as pastor of a 
Dissenting congregation until his death. f 

CoRKEY CHAPEL.—John Leaver.—Was preaching in 
1672 in his own house. After the Act of Indulgence, 
established a meeting at Bolton. Died 1692. 

Crortron.—Mr. Law.—No farther information. 

CrosBy.—James Hiel.— Died in 1664. 

DALTrOoN.— Thomas Whitehead.—Established a congre- 
gation and preached in Dalton as often as possible 
until his death in 1679. 

DEAN.—John Tilsey, M.A.—Was allowed to preach in 
the church as a lecturer after his ejectment. After- 
wards, however, was indicted for Nonconformity and 
ejected again in 1678. Lived in private and died at 
Manchester in 1684. 

DrEntTon.—John Angier.—Continued at Denton without 
conforming. Warrants, we are told, were issued to 
apprehend him, but no one could be found to serve 

em. Remained at Denton, preaching without 
molestation until his death in 1677. 

James Holm. — After some time became 
astor of a church at Kendal, where he died in 1688. 
is son was a Dissenting minister at Uxbridge. 

DowG.Lts.—Jonathan Scholfield.—Died in 1667. Mr. 
Scholefield, M.P., is, we believe, a descendant of his. 

DURKENFIELD.—Samuel Eaton.—Removed to Denton 
and died in 1664. 

EckLes.—Edmund Jones.—-Preached in private at Eckles 
and afterwards, when permitted, 8 

ELHILL.—Peter Atkinson, Sen. — The Apostle of the 
North.” Continued at Elhill preaching until his 
death in 1677. 

Peter Atkinson, Jun.—No further informa- 


tion. 

GARSTANG.—Jsaac Ambrose.—Spent the latter part of 
his life at Preston. Died in 1664. 

GorTON.— William Leigh, M.A.—Died in 1664. 

HAMBLETON.—Mr. Bullock.—No further information. 

HOnwIOH.— James Walton.—Died in 1664. 

Honwoop.— Mr. Sand ford.— No further information. 

St. HELEN’s—Thomas Gregg. — Continued preachin 
8 and publicly, but was never imprisoned. Died 
in 1681. | 

HATwOOD.— George Thomasson.—No further informa- 
tion excepting the date of his death in 1672. 

HINDLEY.—James Bradshaw.— Was imprisoned for 
some months for preaching. Removed after the Act 
of Indulgence to Rainford, where he preached. Died 
in 1702, Hisson, Ebenezer Bradshaw, was Dissenting 
minister at Ramsgate, Kent. 

HicHTON.— William Bell, M.A.—Lived privatelv at 
Sinderland. Returned in 1672 to Highton,where he 
preached in a private house. 

HOLCOMB.— Henry Pendlebury, M.A.—Continued at 
Holcomb preaching until 1695—the year of his death. 

Hoveuton.—Peter Naylor. —Preached in Peniston. 
Removed to Alverthorpe in 1672 and preached both 
there and at Pontefract until his death. One of the 
imprisoned. 

KIRKBY.—Nehemiah Ambrose. No further information. 

KIRKBY LONSDALE.—John Smith.—Ditto. 

LANOASTER.— William Marshall.—Became a physician. 

LINDHAL.—Thomas Drinchall.— No further infor- 
mation. 

Lux. Joseph Harrison. — Died 1664. 

MANCHESTER. — Henry Newcome, M.A.—A celebrated 
scholar of the seventeenth century. Obliged to remove 
to Ellenbrook when the Oxford Act was passed, but 
returned soon to Manchester, where he continued to 
preach. Subsequently licensed a place at Ackers, 
where he preached until his death. . Ancestor of the 
Newcomes of Hackney. 

— Mr. Wigan.—No further information. 

Mr. Richardson. — Licensed in 1672 to 
preach at Chorlton, where he continued to reside 
until he died—in 1680. 

MATHALL.—W. Aspinwall. 

1 Mallinson.ä— Died very poor in 

Mr. Nite. No further information. 

St. MICHAEL’s - UPON - HYER.—WNathaniel Baxter.— 
Became chaplain to Sir William Middleton, and 
preached at Beauchief Abbey and Sheffield for seven- 
teen years. Died at Attercliffe, Sheffield. His son 
Samuel was Dissenting minister at Ipswich, Thomas 
preached at York, and Benjamin at Nottingham. 

NEW CHURCH, ROSSENDALE.—J. Kippax. 

NEWTON HEATH CHAPEL. -- William Walker.—Preached 

. at Rivington to a good old age.” 

OLDHAM.—Robert Constantine.—Lived privately until 
the Act of Indulgence, when he took out a licence to 
preach at Greenacres. — 

ORMSKIRK.—Nathaniel Heywood.—Brother to Oliver 
Heywood. Remained in the parish preaching and 
visiting. Licensed in 1672 two places for preaching, 
one at Bickerstaff and the other at Scaresbrick—at 
both of which he preached: the licences bein 
revoked in 1674, he preached no longer, and died 1677. 

RADCLIFF.—TZ'homas Pyke.—Preached at Blackley, near 
Manchester. 

RaYNFORD.—Roger Baldwin. 

RIVINGTON.—Samuel Newton.—Lived at Crompton, but 
afterwards returned to Rivington. 

HDALE.—Robert Bath.- -Preached at Underhill, or 
rather, perhaps, Deepleach Hill, in Castleton. 
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Zachariah Taylor.—Taught a school, at first 


at Rochdale, and then at Bolton. Subsequently re- 
moved to Kirkham. 

SaLrorD.—Richard Holbrook.—Became a physician. 

Sxrrov.— Cuthbert Harrison. — A Congregationalist. 
Having obtained a license in 1672, preached at Kla- 
wicke Lees, but was greatly persecuted. Died 
in 1680. , 

StanpisH.—Paul Lathum.—Died the year following 
his ejectment. 

TEXTHAM.—JNicholas Smith.—No further information. 

TOXTETH-PARK, LIVERPOOL.—TZ'homas Crompton, M.A. 
— Continued preaching for many years. Removed to 
Eccles, and died in Manchester. 

Turton.—M?r. Taylor.— No further information. 

ULVERSTONE.—Mr, Samuel.—* Lived obscurely beyond 
the sands,” and died in 1677. 

WaLton.—Henry Finch.—Went to Warrington. Re- 
moved, by~force of the Corporation Act, to Man- 
chester, but after 1672 preached publicly at Birch, 
where he built a chapel. 

. Robert Eaton. — Became chaplain to Lord 
Delamere. Afterwards became Dissenting minister 
at Prestwich, a chapel being built for him. Died at 
Manchester in 1701. 

WaALMSLEY.—Michael Briscoc.—A Congregationalist. 
Removed to Toxteth-park, where he continued to 
preach until his death, in 1685. 

WanuNdTON. Robert Yates.—Remained, apparently, 
at Warrington, preaching after 1672 in a public place 
of worship. Died in 1678, and was succeeded in the 
ministry ty his son Samuel Yates. 

WHALLEY.— William Moore,—No further information. 

Wiaan.—Charles Hotham.— Went to the West Indies, 
but subsequently returned to England. 

The following were also silenced or ejected in this 
country a * 

ohn Crompton, 102 
John Parr, Ministers. 
Thomas Waddington, 
James Haddock, 
Cuthbert Halsall, 
John Eddlestone, 
Thomas Kay, 


Total ejected and silenced in Lancashire, seventy-nine. 
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THE BICENTENARY OF 1662. 
THE REV. R. W. DALE AND CANON MILLER. 

On Thursday evening the Rev. R. W. Dale de- 
livered a lecture in the Town-hall, in answer to that 
recently delivered by the Rev. Dr. Miller under the 
auspices of the Birmingham Church Defence Associa- 
tion. The title of Mr. Dale’s lecture was the same as 
that of Dr. Miller —“ Churchmen and Dissenters ; 
their relations as affected by the proposed Bicenten- 
ary Commemoration of St. Bartholomew’s-day, 1662.” 
The Hall was crowded from end to end, and many 
hundreds were necessarily refused tickets. The Rev. 
R. D. Wilson presided, and amongst those who were 
present were a large number of ministers of the town 
and from the surrounding neighbourhood, and various 
influential gentleman. The chairman and the lecturer, 
on making their appearance on the platform, were 
greeted with round after round of applause, which 
increasing as it lengthened, culminated in loud cheers 
and wav ing of hats and handkerchiefs. 

The Rev. C. Vince offered up a brief but expressive 
prayer, in which he asked that, by the Divine bless- 


| ing, the truth might be contended for in the spirit of 


love, and that all that might be done might tend to 
the extension of the truth, to the conservation of 
liberty of conscience, and to the increase of that 
kingdom which was “not meat nor drink, but 
righteousness and joy, and peace in the Holy Ghost.“ 
After a few brief remarks from the chairman, 


The Rev. R. W. Date came forward amid pro- 
longed applause. After a graphic sketch of the state 
of England from the time of Henry VIII. to 
the accession of William III.; he dwelt upon the 
Act of Uniformity, the heroism and self-sacrifice 
of the 2,000 who came out, and he proclaimed 
all honour to them, amidst the enthusiastic cheers of 
the audience. Having concluded his historical re- 
view, the rev. gentleman proceeded to discuss the 
proposed celebration of the Bicentenary of the Kject- 
ment, describing particularly what the Congregation- 
alists proposed doing. After noticing and rebutting 
the false accusations of their opponents, the lecturer 


went on to give reasons why the proposed commemora- 
tion mod take place. ee 


The first reason on which the Bicentenary Conference 
rested the Ping om. celebration was, the Christian 
heroism of the men who relinquished their livings, and 
voluntarily subjected themselves to great privations and 
suffering, rather than give their assent and consent to 
what they believed untrue.” (Applause.) And surely, 
if ever there was a time in the history of this count 
when it became all religious parties to do honour to a 
men who recognised the really awful authority of con- 
science, to assert the peril and the sin of treachery and 
equivocation in the profession of religious belief, this 
was the time. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) During 
the last five-and-twenty years we had seen three great 
sections of the English Church attempting to deal with 
the question of subscription, and he thought it might 
do them all good to be reminded of the Two Thousand 
who dared to endure any penalty rather than profess 
their unfeigned assent and consent to a book which in 
some respects they thought erroneous. Nearly thirty 
years had passed by since the great Oxford movement 
towards the Church of Rome, which had issued in the 
** perversion ” of many accomplished and devout men to 
Roman Catholicism, began to reveal itsclf in a definite 
form. It soon became evident that in the heart of the 
— Church, occupying some of its most prominent 
pulpits, holding wealthy benefices, seated in the bighest 
university chairs, were men who not only dou but 
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denied the doctrines they were pledged to teach. The 
had all professed their Boar wm assent and net” 
to Articles which affirmed justification by faith alone, 
and yet they strenuously taught justification by works. 
They had all professed to believe in the predestination 
and election of individuals to eternal life, and yet the 
preached and wrote t that doctrine as unseriptasel 
and intolerable. And while they denied doctrines they 
were pledged to believe, they confidently and habitually 
taught doctrines a had denounced as repugnant to 
the word of God. They began to be uneasy under the 
reproaches of their own consciences and the indignation 
and sarcasm br by their flagrant inconsistency, 
and at last the ablest and greatest man among them 
wrote a treatise, in which with almost miraculous acute- 
ness he attempted to show how it was possible to sign 
the Articles of the English Church and yet to disbelieve 
the doctrines they taught and hold the doctrines they 
condemned. Dr. Newman, on whom God had conferred 
the most wonderful intellectual and spiritual endow- 
ments, was entangled in the sophistries of his own 
subtlety, and endeavoured to entangle others too; but 
when Tract 90 appeared, the anger of the English people 
reached the climax of its righteous fury, and soon the 
author of the Tract practically conf the worthless- 
ness of his arguments by going over to the Church of 
tome. (Loud cheers.) Again, two years ago a book 
was published which had been naturally regarded as the 
manifesto of another section of the English Church. 
(Applause.) The theology of the Essays and Reviews ” 
was false enough and dangerous enough. Every clergyman 
was obliged to declare, in the most stringent terms, his 
acceptance of the Articles and the Book of Common 
Prayer, aud yet here were six men, who made that 
declaration at the awful moment when they were 
ordained to the ministry, who had published a book in 
which they questioned, renounced, and attacked not 
only the details of the polity of the Church which they 
had so solemnly approved, not the mere circumstances 
of the celebration of a sacred rite, bat the very central 
and foundation 758 of her entire theological 
system. Spite of this antagonism, the li clerical 
writers of the Essays and Reviews” were receiv- 
ing the revenues, enjoying the diguities, aud 
the official influence which they obtained on the groun 
of their subscription to the Prayer-book and Articles. 
(Cheers.) One of the seven, more courageous or more 
rash, more frank or more reckless than his brethren, 
had deliberately 141 the process of reasoning by 
which he had persuaded himself that it was an honest 
thing to profess one creed and to hold another, and he 
believed that the objections of these men to our Chris- 
tian faith could have no claim to be answered while they 
remained where they were, (Cheers.) But there was 
another quarter still in which opinions were held and 
taught which seemed to them certainly to violate the 
obligations of clerical subscription. Not 7 long ago 500 
clergyman petitioned for a reform of the L 1 Why 
oo want any reform in a book to which the 
given their ‘‘ unfeigned assent and consent,” an 
which they had declared contained nothing contrary to 
the Word of God, he should not stop to enquire. (Loud 
cheers and laughter.) But it was well known that 
many of the Evangelical clergy would be y relieved 
could they obtain certain alterations in the offices which 
they were constantly using—espeoially in the offices for 
the visitation of the sick, for 12 for burial. 
Dr. Vaughan, late head master of w, was the 
spokesman of this class; and the reverend leoturer read 
extracts from his book to justify what he had said. In 
his judgment the only party in the English Church 
whose theological system at all approximated to that of 
the Prayer-book as it present stood, taken as a whole 
was that moderate section of the Anglo-Catholic school 
of which the Bishop of Oxford was the ablest repre- 
sentative. The Bishop of Oxford, on the whole, 
accepted both the evangelical doctrine maintained in 
the Articles, and the high sacramental principles which 
determined the language and the stracture of the 
Liturgy. He had no doubt that there were vast num- 
bers of men in the Church belonging to the three great 
rties represented by Dr. Newman, Mr. Wilson, and 
r. 4 who conscientiously believed that it was 
a right thing to play fast and with language on 
behalf of their several theories, to resort toan uonatural 
excuse, to give a latitude of individual interpretation, 
which permitted men to take words not in the precise 
meaning they were intended to bear, but in any mean- 
ing they could be made to bear; but the whole theory 
of subscription seemed to him rotten to the core— 
cheers)—and perilous to the moral vigour and spiritual 
e of all who were ob to resort to it. They wished 
to remind the clergy belonging to these three sections 
of the Church in our day, of the incomparable fidelity 
of the two thousand men who never dreamt of 
sophistries like these. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
There was a second reason why they celebrated the Bi- 
centenary—gratitude for that religious liberty which 
the secession of the 2,000 had helped to accelerate and 
secure, The compulsory Nonconformity of such a large 
number of clergymen, some of them among the most 
eminent men in the English Church, rendered it impos- 
sible to refuse for very long toleration to Dissent in 
general. For ten years, by one persecuting act after 
another, it was attempted to crush and destroy Dissen- 
ters; but they were too numerous to be trodden out. 
Their strength might be inferred from the fact that 
within twenty years after the liberty granted by the Act 
of Toleration, the Presbyterians, Baptists, and Indepen- 
dents founded upwards of a thousand congregations, each 
with its own minister. It was true that then, and long 
after, their fathers did not build places of worship wit 
raceful spires and columns covered with clustering 
— and windows rich with purple and gold (loud 
laughter) they did not feel secure enough in their liber- 
ties to invest their money in buildings of which new 
litical convulsions might deprive them. (Renewed 
ughter and applause.) In the trust-deed of his own 
place of worship, built in the middle of the last cent 
provision was made for the disposal of the edifice sho 
it ever become illegal to employ it for the purposes of 
Independent worship. Thirdly, they celebrated the 
memory of the ejected ministers, because a vast number 
of the present Dissenting 23 could be traced 
up tothem. There were some churches—both Ba = 1 
ieved, 
were founded at an earlier date; but it was well known 
that whatever difference of opinion on matters of church 
polity, and even theo doctrine, 
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But there was a fourth reason why they felt not only 
K but called upon to honour the memory of the 
wo Thousand. most of them were Presby- 
terians, and th who first set on foot the proposed 
celebration were Independents, though the one believed 
ia the alliance between Church and State and the other 
rejected it, many of the reasons which led the Two 
Thousand to separate themselves from the English 
Church debarred the present Nonconformists from its 
communion. In the first place, the two thousand 
were required to deny the efficacy of any other ordina- 
tion but that of the Episcopacy ; secondly, there were 
many parts of the Prayer-book to which they objected, 
and on these and many other points modern Dissenters 
were at one with them. (Cheers.) Having thus stated 
the grounds on which they, a: Nonconformists, pro- 
posed to celebrate the bicentenary of the Two Thousand 
ejected ministers, the rev. lecturer went on to say that 
it still might be objected that although in\ some great 
points they agreed with the Nonconformists of 1662, 
yet on other great points they differed from them—that 
objecting to the Establishment altogether, they were 
not the body to celebrate men who agteed with an 
Establishment—that objecting to tithes altogether, they 
were not the hody to celebrate men because they had been 
deprived of their tithes; and that for these and other 
reasons they had no right to celebrate them at all. He 
replied they would have been very glad to give the pro- 
minent position in this celebration to other men. 
(Cheers.) ‘They would have been very willing to occupy 
a subordinate place—instead of speaking, they would 
have rejoiced to applaud while others spoke. It was 
not in their power to render such a magniticent homage 
to the memory of the victims of the weakness of Charles 
aud the tyranny of Sheldon as other men might have ren; 
dered, (Cheers.) There were men—there were clergymen\ 
in our own time ministering at the altar of the English 
Church—who objected, as the Two Thousand did, \to 
the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, to language 
used in the Confirmation Service, to absolution in the 
Service for the Visitation of the Sick, to the Burial 
Service; it belonged, he admitted it, to them, rather 
than to Congregationalists, to do honour to the heroic 
fidelity and conscience of the men of 1662. (Tremendous 
cheering.) They could do itin a nobler fashion, on a 
grander scale. After dwelling upon this subject in 
the terms quoted in our summary the rev. lecturer 
went on to discuss the distinction which had beeh 
made between two classes of Dissenters. Many, 
he had said, would take the opportunity afforded 
by this Bicentenary celebration, to review the whole 
history of the Established Church in this country, to 
test the harmony of its principles with the New Testa- 
ment, to investigate its constitution, and to enquire 
into its influence on the religious welfare of the English 
peers. Ecclesiastical questions which for a long time 
ad been almost forgotten, would be re-discussed, and 
all the objections of modern Nonconformists to the 
alliance between Church and State would be urged and 
vindicated. Seeing this, it was objected that it was un- 
fair to take the ejectment of the Two Thousand as the 
text from which to argue for the principles of the 
Liberation Society. His own opinion was that the real 
objection lay, not to their preaching this sermon from 
auy particular text, but to their preaching it from any 
text at all. (Loud cheers and laughter.) In discussing 
this matter, Dissenters had been divided into two 
classes—the one called ‘‘ conscientious,” and the other 


pressed, and it was said that with them communion 
and co-operation were possible. The other class were 
condemned, and it was said that with them no com- 
munion or co-operation could exist. 
The rev. lecturer proceeded to show that, while the 
„ conscientious Dissenter, so-called, objected to the 
episcopacy, to certain portions of the Prayer-book, 
in fact to the Church as a Church, and to the form 
of religion held by it as a principle, the so-called 
„ political Dissenter only objected to its connexion 
with the State, and might, so far as his principles 
were concerned, agtee with every word of its ritual 
and every sentence of its Prayer -book. He asked, 
therefore, which was the more dangerous of the two? 
He also pointed out that while Dissenters were 
labouring to remove the Church from its connexion 
with the State, the Church itself was seating her 
bishops in the House of Lords, allowing them to be 
nominated by the Prime Minister, giving her 
patronage to the Crown, and asked whether Church - 
men were not rather ‘‘ political’? Churchmen, than 
Dissenters were ‘‘ political” Dissenters? (Loud 
cheers.) He then proceeded to state that his only 
object in wishing to separate Church and State was 
to remedy the evil complained of by Dr. Irons - to 
make her free as the first churches of the Pentecost, 
to purify her and give her liberty to do the greatest 
ible good. So earnest was he in this matter that 
if the cost of separation were the retention of all the 
property to which she could lay just claim and com- 
pensation for the loss of State grants, he would still 
do all he could to effect that separation. In con- 
clusion, the rev. gentleman referred to the threat of 
a cessation of that communion which for years past 
had done Churchmen and Dissenters mutual good, 
and said that if that cessation were to be the cost, 
much as they should deplore it, of the free expression 
of their religious principles as Nonconformists, they 
had no alternative but to submit to it. At the same 
time, they should go on praying, as they ever did, 
that the Divine blessing might descend upon the 
members of the Church; they woald still, although 
denied communion with living divines of that 
Church, draw inspiration from her departed great 
ones, and patiently await that time which should 
bring about a better underatanding and usher in a 
reign of peace. 

The audience rose en masse, cheered loudly, and 
waved hats and handkerchiefs, for several minutes, 
as the rev. gentleman resumed his seat. 

Votes of thanks to the rev. lecturer, proposed by 
the Rev.S. Bache, and to the rev, chairman, brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


THE REV. J. B. PATON AND MR. BARDSLEY. 
Wherever Mr. Bardsley goes he seems to leave 
behind him the embers of controversy, and is the 


political.“ For the one class great respect was ex- | 
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| means of arousing Nonconformists to an active ＋ 1 
ow of their principles. At Sheffield the Rev. J. B. 

aton has taken up the gauntlet thrown down by 
the State-Church advocate ; and at a social meeting 
held last week to welcome the Rev. R. M. Macbrair, 
A.M., he replied to Mr. Bardsley’s Bicentenary 
assertions. In the course of his remarks, as reported 
in the local Independent, he said: 


The Rev. Mr. Bardsley and his auditory displayed a 
simplicity with regard to the origin of Nonconformity 
which was marvellous. The Nonconformists of 1662 
were evangelical—were thorough Protestants and Puri- 
tans, and they left the Church of England because she 
added to herself Papal elements which they abhorred. 
Their secession was the protest of evangelical truth 
against Tractarianism and Popery, and it is because we 
their position that we are Noncon- 
kormists. ave indeed lived to learn more truth 
than they; we do not hold the consubstantiation of 
Duther nor the Presbyterianism of Calvin; but all that 
the men of 1662 held we hold; all that they bequeathed 
to\us we inherit and enjoy. The men of 1662 were 
Protestants, because they believed the Catholic Church 
to be anti-Christ—to contain the elements which cor- 
rupted pure Christianity in the early times, and which 
sprung from Paganism and the Devil; and we are 
Protestants because we accept that truth with them; 
and wé have gone on and learned other truths simply 
through their having prepared the way for us. Weare, 
therefore, the descendants of the Nonconformists of 
1662—firstly, because we legally occupy the chapels 
which they built, preaching the same doctrines they 
did, and gontinuing the same forms of worship which 
they practised ; and secondly, because we are Noncon- 
formists on precisely the same grounds as they, though 


now we see\ other reasons for being so in addition to 


those which they advanced. Charles II. undertook to 
rule the Church according to the Bible; but the 
Prayer-book as then existing was afterwards tinkered 
again and again, every fresh innovation being an addi- 


tion of some ‘eo or Papal element, until the con- 

onconformists, who endured much for 
the sake of peace, could endure it no longer. The 
Laudite party, who wanted to bring the Church of 
England to the Church of Rome, made these innova- 
tions. \They introduced the obnoxious doctrine of the 
riesthood, the word priest“ not being in the Prayer- 
ook before that time. They it was who also authorised 
the present burial service. How an Evangelical man 
can remain in a Church which obliges such a service, I 
cannot understand. A minister of the Church of 
England in Sheffield not long ago spoke to me about 
having had to read the burial service over a woman of 
the most abandoned character—to bury such a woman 
as a beloved sister in Christ,” in the sure and certain 
hope of a glorious resurection.“ The men of 1662 said 
that the cardinal 1 ok the Church was gone if 
yor permitted this, and they abandoned the Church 
and their livings rather than bring dishonour upon the 
Church of Christ. The speaker mentioned baptismal 
regeneration and episcopal absolution as doctrines 
against which the Nonconformists of 1662 also pro- 
tested, adding, we are Nonconformists on precisely the 
same grounds, and continue such because the same 
scandals are continued. The Evangelical clergy of the 
present day, in doctrine and theory, occupy precisely 
the same position as the Evangelicals of 1662, and I want 
to know how it is that the men of 1862 can remain in 
that Church, in which \their predecessors\ dared not 
remain? No doubt the Evangelical clergy of the present 
day have a mode of reconciling their position in the 
Church with their consciences ; how they can do it, we 
shall have to ask them during this Bicentenary, We 
cannot see how they can do it, unless by that infatua- 
tion which comes so easily over men when, for the sake 
of filthy lucre, they stifle the spirit within them. We 
do not say it is so, but it is a snare into which they are 
in great danger of falling. Nonconformists did not 
want to destroy the Church, but to see her raise herself 
from the degradation of State dependence, by doing 
which she would attain a power and glory which had 
never yet belonged to her. ( Applause.) 


THE REV. d. C. MAITLAND AT SUNDERLAND. 


As we stated in our last, the Rev. G. C. Maitland, 
M.A., delivered a lecture at Sunderland in reply to 
Canons Stowell and Miller. A published report of 
his lecture is now before us, and fully justifies tho 
eulogiums bestowed upon it by the local press. The 
several arguments and statements of his antagonist are 
taken up seriatim, and met in the most conclusive 
manner. The lecture bristles with telling facts and 
points. The following opening sentences, on the 
alleged forbearance of the National Church“ towards 
Dissenters, may be taken as a specimen of Mr. Mait- 
land’s forcible style :— . 


We are denounced as schismatics because we cannot 
conscientiously conform to the Establishwent. We are 
compelled to pay for the promulgation of doctrines 
which we believe to be in direct opposition to the teach- 
ing of Scripture ; if we dare to refuse we are treated 
like fraudulent debtors, our goods are seized and sold by 

ublic auction, our sons gain the highest honours at our 

niversities, but they are denied the rewards to which 
they are entitled because they are Dissenters. We have 
heard our marriages declared invalid, and ministers 
have stigmatised those married in Dissenting churches 
as living in a state of adultery,—our children have been 
refused burial in the churchyard, although it was the 
property of the nation;—we have been treated 
systematically as inferiors, and, in short, subjected to 
annoyances, disabilities, and insults enough’ to drive 
even woderate men mad; and when we attempt to lift 
up our voices against the system which is the cause of all 
this persecution, we are denounced as disturbers of 
the peace,” political Dissenters,” restless, factious, 
rabid Nonconformists; and those who support the 
system of which we complain have the coolness to affect 
injured ianocence, and talk of their being unable auy 
longer to exercise their virtuous forbearance towards us. 
Tr 
all doubt that the forbearance has been all on our side. 
This is especially true with reference to the Noncon- 
formists of Sunderland. Even the most zealous Church- 


man will give us credit for having been remarkably 
quiet. Let it not be supposed that we have been with- 
out p n. We y petty 


rovocatio ave had to pocket 
We have had our children 


y this is adding insult to injury. Facts prove beyond 


from our Sunday-schools against their own inclination 
and that of their parents, by the interference and in- 
tolerance of the State Church. Our poor have been re- 
fused privileges which belonged to the parishioners as a 
body, simply because they did not attend the parish 
church. e have seen one of our most benevolent, 
large-hearted, kind, and generous fellow-townsmen 
dragged before the magistrates like a criminal defaulter, 
brought before a civil court in London, and threatened 
with proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Court, which, had 
he not been a Quaker, might have ended in his being 
condemned to imprisonment for life (such is the law), 
and all because he could not conscientiously pay a 
Church-rate, and would not allow distraint to be made 
on his goods because the rate was illegal,—all this we 
have seen, and yet we have remained quiet. We have 
a committee of the Liberation Society in Sunderland, 
but in order to keep the peace, to avoid dissensions that 
might be unseemly in the eyes of the irreligious, and 
irritate the feelings of the Established clergy, we have 
never, I believe (certainly never within the Jast seven 
years), held a public meeting for advocating the views 
of that society. 


In reply to Canon Miller’s statement that Cromwell 
forbade the use of the Prayer-book, and declared that 
those who persisted in the use of it would subject 
themselves to fine and imprisonment, the lecturer 
said :— 


I admit that such was the law enacted by Cromwell. 
I admit too that some few, but only a few, among the 
2,500 of 1643 were good men, and were sequestered 
ouly because they would no* give up the Prayer-book, 
although it must be said in justice to Cromwell, he pro- 
vided that these men should retaia -one-fifth of their 
livings. Ido not defend Cromwell’s act. He did no 
understand toleration as we do in the 19th century, and 
not much wonder. Canon Miller himself would not 
denounce the conduct of Cromwell more strongly than 
I would, in that matter. But then, I wonder the 
Doctor does not see, it only furnishes us with another 
illustration of the evils that inevitably result, from 
handing over ecclesiastical affairs to the civil powers. 
Much as I admire Cromwell, I say he was in a wrong 
position, when, as Lord Protector, or the supreme 
Magistrate of the nation, he was also legislator for the 
Church of Christ. I care not how black Churchmen can 
paint the ejection of 1643 (that is not as long as they 
keep within the truth). The worse the case which they 
make out against Oliver Cromwell, and the worse the 
case against the system of Church Establishments which 
they uphold. 


Canon Miller had said, It is we who feel that the 
shoe pinches,” and Mr. Maitland thus “improves ” 
the remark :— 


I believe those two distinguished clergymen, and 
many others among the Evangelical party, still havea 
conscience. They read the writings of some of the 
ejected, and they find their views perfectly harmonise 
with their own. \Tie Prayer-book is not revised, but all 
the objectionable parts remain exactly as they were in 
1662. The Act of Uniformity is still in full force. 
The noble confessors, 200 years ago, were required 
solemnly to swear that they gave their ‘‘ assent and 
consent, ex animo, to all and everything in the Book of 
Common Prayer.” With the baptismal service, the 
visitation of the sick service, the burial service, &c., 
before them, they felt they couldn’t do this, without a 
series of mental reservations, which they saw amounted 
to falsehood and even perjury. On the other hand there 
was nothing but starvation before them, if they refused 
to conform. All honour be to those noble men! They 
said, we cannot lie to keep our livings, we will suffer 
the loss of all things, but come what may, we will be 
honest men, and keep that which is above all price, a 
good conscience. Now, it is impossible that such men 
as Dr. Miller, so thoroughly Evangelical in sentiment as 
he is, can think of the conduct of those men, without 
feeling somewhat, nay I hope, terribly uncomfortable. 
The High Church party are the most consistent mew bers 
of the Church. They take the Prayer-book in its plain 
and obvious sense—they are sincere and conscientious in 
their subscriptions. But how the Broad Church and 
the Low Church,” with their belief, are able to keep 
their consciences and their livings too, is more than I 
can understand. Every body must sce, at a glance, 
how the proposed Bicentenary commemoration. must 
pinch them. ith all affection, we say to our brethnen 
of the Establishment, who feel their consciences uneasy 
about this matter of subscription, think of the example 
of those noble confessors, and ask yourselves whether 
or not you can justify them without condewning your 
own conduct. Don't keep fighting against your con- 
sciences, in the hope that the Prayer-book will be re- 
vised, or the bonds of subscription relaxed. Would 
roe justity a man in being dishonest for a week, 
cause he thought he saw his way clear to becoming 
honest after that time? By no means. Apply this 
to yourselves, and as you value an unburdened con- 
science far more, I hope, than the richest living, come 
out at once and be free men, 
It seems that in his lecture Canon Miller charged Mr. 
Miall with telling“ an astounding lie” in having said 
that “the education of the country owes nothing to 
the clergy.” Mr. Muitland pointed out that this ex- 
pression appeared in a book (long since out of print) 
published twenty years ago, when the position of the 
clergy, in reference to education, was very diflerent 
from what it is now. IIe was quite sure that Mr. 
Miall would not say all now which he said tlien. 


WHAT THE COMMEMORATION IS AND WHAT IT 
Is NOT. 

The Rev. J. B. Lister, of James-street Congregational 
Chapel, Blackburn, concluded a lecture on Sunday 
evening, the 2nd inst., on “ Black St. Bartholomew” — 
one of a series he is delivering on the History of the 
Church of Christ—with the following very cloquent 
and discriminating remarks. In reference to one of 
the allusions of the minister, it may be stated that 
the Rev. Dr. Robinson, at a recent Church Pastoral 
Aid meeting, said that, “if a political cur arose 
there against the Church, he would tie a tin kettle 
to his legs and make him a spectacle to the town.“ 


I honour these two thousand heroes, not because they 
came up to my standard, but because they came up to 


en away 


their own; not as Dissenters of the nineteenth century, 
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but as Dissenters of the seventeenth ; not because their 
scruples would be my scruples, but because they dared, 
yan age of subserviency and profligacy, to have 
scruples ; not because they knew S of Christian 
liberty and principle and truth, but because they 
honoured what they knew; not because I see in them 
the founders of my principles, but the opponents of 
principles antagonistic to Christian liberty and spiritual 
manhood; not because their convictions drove many of 
them into association with Independent churches, but 
because they would not suffer themselves, for the sake 
of pelf and place, of Parliament and King, of wives and 
2 of personal ease and comfort, to deny God, to 
dethrone conscience, to clip the soaring wing of heaven- 
ward loyalty, aud to leave a profligate, dissolute, and 
abandoned age to nothing but profligacy, dissoluteness, 
and abandonment. Are we triumphantly told that they 
were not our fathers and founders? The merest tyro in 
history never said or thought they were. Are we told 
they were not Dissenters in our sense of the word, and 
that therefore we have no claim to kinship with such 
men? I reply, that it is telerable evidence of a man’s 
Dissent when, rather than assent or consent, he leaves 
a certain stipend for no stipend at all; and if he does 
not walk with us on the old ground of religious freedom 
quite as far as we go, we are thankful to have his com- 
pany as far as he finds ours pleasant. Is it said, these 
men were sequestered to make room for othets who had 
been sequestered before? I reply that, supposing it to 
be so, [ have yet to learn that one wrong act justifies 
another, although I admit that in this world extremes 
often meet, and that the sin of over-laxity to-day will 
lead to the sin of over-severity to-morrow. Is it said 
that if we, in this Bicentenary year, make this wholesale 
expulsion an engine from which to discharge deadly 
shot and shell * the principle of an Establishment, 
as such, it will be at the risk of the malediction and 
persecution of the men who have ever been found ready 
and willing te officer the dominant Church and to guard 
it from Dissenting defilement? I reply that we are not 
careful to answer thoss who indulge in vain threats. 
Nor are we afraid of the “‘tin-kettle” with which a 
reverend doctor, who has the cure of souls among us— 
very irreverently as we think—attempts to frighten us 
out of our propriety. Possibly the kettle may trouble 
other dogs besides the one to whose tail it is tied. And, 
perhaps, if all spirit have not left the animal previously, 
he may give a gentle rebuke to the foolish hand which 
holds this very musical instrument, and ties the string. 
Would it not be infinitely better, more becoming and 
more dignified, to show us that we aro wrong in our 
historical readings—that these two thousand, whose 
brave act we commemorate, were not pious men—that 
they did not leave the Church because of their piety— 
that there was no such act as the Act of Uniformity— 
that there was no St. Bartholomew’s-day, either in 
France when the Huguenots were butchered, and when 
Paris became a sea of blood; or in England, when 
Charles, the gay cavalier, wanted the light of piety to be 
quenched, and the mark of a cold, stale, flat uniformity 
to be branded on every tender conscience and freedom- 
loving man? We are {open to any correction which 
fuller research er ampler knowledge can give. We are 
not particular as to the quarter whence the knowledge 
comes, We will thankfully accept it from Papist or 
Protestant, Evangelical or Puseyite. We are anxious 
to get at the truth of history, for we believe history to 
be philosophy speaking by example. And if we 
possess the truth already, according to the testimony of 
all historians, then we shall not fear to honour it, or to 
honour the men who had it, or to honour the God who 
gave it, bocause some ecclesiastics may frown, or some 
would-be intolerants and exclusives may condemn. You 
will hear of this matter again as the year advances. In 
our own county the Independents have determined to 
preserve the memory of these men by raising a fund of 
30,000“. to assist in the building of thirty chapels. In 
other parts of England efforts on a similarly large scale 
are being mate. If these old Nonconformists stir us up 
to any neglected duty —if they bring back to our remem- 
brance any forgotten truths—if they teach us the 
sacredness of any mau’s conscience, be he Christian or 
Infidel—if they warn ug of the intolerance of narrow- 
minded sectarianism—if they beget within us more 
reverent homage to the Divine Word, and to the Divine 
Spirit by whom the Word was given, and to the Divine 
Son to whom the Word and the Spirit bear testimony— 
if they teach us to hold liberty without licence, and to 
seek unity without uniformity—if they prompt us to 
the renunciation of selfish ease and indulgence that God 
may be glorified and the spiritual interests of men pro- 
moted, then, for ourselves, while we thank God that 
1662 had martyrs and confessors, we will aleo thank him 
that 1862 has children of the prophets, who honour the 
se ag the dead, and transmit their virtues to the 
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Tux PRESBYTERIANS oF Lonpon.—A large and 
fluential meeting of ministers and office-bearers of 
the English Presbyterian and the United Presby- 
terian Churches was recently held in Dr. Hamilton's 
Church, Regent-square, London. The subjects of 
conference were The Mission of Presbyterians in 
England“ and The Presbyterian Celebration of 
Bartholomew's Day.” Des. M‘Crie, Lorimer, 
Hamilton, and Edmond; Mr. Redpath, Mr. Ballan- 
tyne, and Mr. Skur, ministers and laymen of 
London, took part in the proceedings, the interest 
of which was materially increased by the presence 
of the Rev. H. M‘Gill, of Glasgow, and Dr. A. 
Thomson, of Edinburgh; John Henderson, Esq., of 
Park, in the chair. One feeling pervaded the meeting, 
and that was, that as on the 24th of August, 1662, 
two thousand Presbyterian ministers were ejected 


from their churches in England, silenced and driven | T 


from all the towns in the kingdom, where alone 
they could earn a living, even by teaching, their 
true representatives in faith and practice should, in 
1862, combine to hold forth the principles of these 
departed worthies, and establish a broader platform 
from which, in days to come, may be proclaimed, as 
of old, those truths which make no peace either with 
Rome or with Rationalism, It was decided that an 
effort should be made by the English Presbyterian 
Church to raise 10,0001. towards the endowment of 
a college for the education of ministers in England, 
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further, that a course of six lectures be given during 
the spring and summer, by the ministers of bot 
sections of the Presbyterian body in England. The 
object of these lectures will be to disseminate among 
the people true historical knowledge with regard to 
the facts of the Ejection, and the lessons and motives 
to be derived from it. The first of the course was 
delivered in the Presbyterian Church, Regent-square, 
on Monday last, by the Rev. R. Redpath, M. A., 
“On the Rise and Progress of Puritanism in 
England.” 


Hottoway.—A lecture on “St, Bartholomew's 
Day, 1662,” was delivered in the School-room, 
Warlters-road, Holloway, on Friday evening last, by 
Mr. Charles Miall. The Rev. A. Hannay, of Dun- 
dee, who has been supplying the pulpit lately occu- 
pied by the Rev. J. A. Morris, was called to the 
chair, and introduced the lecturer with some forcible 
observations on the importance of the subject, and 
the necessity of insisting on honest subscription on 
the part of those who took upon themselves the 
functions of ministers of the Gospel, and of striving 
to reach the consciences of the clergy by means of 
public opinion. Mr. Charles Miall, after giving 
an outline of the well-known incidents con- 
nected with the Ejection, pointing out the noble 
self-sacrifice of the Nonconformists of that day, 

nd dwelling upon the lessons taught by them, 
contrasted 1862 with 1662. In the lapse of 
two centuries, the Nonconformists had grown from 
a few thousands to a numerical equality with the 
members of the Church of England, though having 
none of the advantages of State favour, national pro- 
perty, or the support of the high and wealthy of the 
land. The 2,000 Nonconformist divines of 1662 are 
multiplied sixfold in 1862, and their spiritual vitality 
during the interval has inoculated the very Church 
that cast them out. But one thing remained un- 
changed, the Prayer-book, which was the instru- 
ment used for expelling the confessors of St, Bartho- 
lomew’s Day, and was still the symbol of Church 
intolerance. It was shown from extracts read from 
that book, and ou the testimony of clergymen, that 
Tractarianism was the real creed of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and that the Evangelical clergy 
were only Dissenters in the Church. The glorious 
stand for liberty of conscience made in 1662 was the 
property of no denomination. It was a lesson and 
example for all men in all time. The immorality of 
the present system of subscription was dwelt upon, 
and the remarks of the Atheneum quoted that a 
fabricated balance-sheet and a false subscription 
were fruits of one spirit.“ It was contended that if 
the Puritans of 1662 were right, those clergy who, 
in the present day, hold the samo doctrinal views 
and live under the same system are wrong ; that any 
revision of the Liturgy was hopeless—for, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury said, a verbal change 
would not be worth having, while a doctrinal re- 
vision would create a revolution in the Church. 
The lecturer, in conclusion, showed that the 
clergy who felt the bondage of their position could 
obtain freedom in the same way as the Noncon- 
formists of two centuries ago. A vote of thanks to 
Mr. Miall was moved by a gentleman in the body of 
the meeting, and seconded by the Rev. John Corbin, 
secretary of the Congregational Bicentenary Com- 
mittee. Both gentlemen urged that the question 
should be prominently brought before the inhabitants 
of Islington and its neighbourhood, and commended 
the moderation of the lecturer, whose strongest pas- 
sages were quotations from the Prayer-book and the 
opinions of clergymen. The meeting was afterwards 
addressed by W. Heaton, Esq., and J. Cook, Esq., 
both of whom followed up the suggestion that com- 
bined action should be taken in the borough of 
Finsbury to commemorate, in the most public 
manner, the Ejection of 1662. The vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, and a subsequent vote to the chair- 
man, were Carried with acclamation. 


CAMBERWELL.—The first of a course of lectures on 
Nonconformity at Camberwell Hall was delivered 
on Wednesday evening, Feb. 26, by the Rev. D. 
Nimmo, of Clifton Chapel; subject, the Church 
Principles of the New Testament. The constitution 
of the church, as Divinely appointed, was one of 
liberty and purity, each congregation of believers 
maintaining and controlling their own proceedings, 
and ee to their fellowship only those whose 
profession and conduct spoke their acknowledgment 
of Christ as their head. The lecturer concladed by 
contrasting these characteristics of the New Testa- 
ment Church with the necessary working of a State 
Church, whose forms of worship and matters of 
belief are regulated and enforced by laws made by 
Parliament, and whose communion includes the 
whole nation. Last Wednesday evening, the second 
lecture was delivered by Rev. R. W. Betts, of 
Hanover Chapel, Peckham, on the Church of Eng- 
land, 1662. The lecturer gave an historical sketch 
of the rise of the Protestant Church in this country, 
from the time when Henry VIIL threw off the 
domination of the Pope, to the accession of Charles 
II., showing the various ways in which the temporal 
power dealt with the religious belief of the nation. 
he causes which led to the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662, the heroic conduct of the 2,000 
Nonconforming clergymen who gave up their livings 
and means of subsistence, rather than act against 
their conscientious convictions, and the various acts 
of persecution which followed, were ably alluded to. 
The lecturer, in replying to the charge that Noncon- 
formists of the present day could not identify them- 
selves with those of 1662, urged that while our 
Church polity might differ from theirs, we could 
claim a common sympathy with them us Englishmen, 
and could admire and imitate the noble stand they 


as a suitable commemoration of the great event ; and 


made for the rights of conecience; that we in the 
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t day have to deal, not with the Act of Uni- 
ity of Elizabeth, but with the Act of Unifor- 
mity of Charles II., which requires assent and oon - 
sent to all and everything contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and to which the Nonconformi 
ministers of 1662 declined to subscribe, . Both 
lectures were listened to by an attentive and sym- 
pathising audience, 

Devonrort.—The Rev. John Stock, of Devonport, 
is engaged in the delivery of a course of lectures on 
the Act of Uniformity and Congregational Inde. 
pendency. So far these lectures have attracted much 
attention, and have been extensively reported by the 
local press. They are in course of delivery at 
Morice-square Chapel, Devonport. A general wish 
has been expressed for their publication. 

Bristou.—At a recent meeting in this city of 
influential Nonconformists of various denominations, 
it was determined to celebrate the Bicentenary of 
the Ejection of 1662, by a series of united meetings, 
including a course of lectures by leading Dissenting 
ministers of the city. 

Norwicu.—The Rev. G. Gould is delivering a 
course of lectures on Nonconformity at St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Norwich, on alternate Weduesdays. Com- 
mencing at the conquest, the rev. gentleman has 
already traced the rise and spread of Nonoonformity 
down to the Act of Supremacy, and the next subject 
will be The History of the Book of Common 
Prayer.’ ” 

Burnuey.—lIn this town a series of lectures on 
Sabbath evenings is in course of aay | by the 
Rev. J. T. Shawoross, on the History and Principles 
of the Nonconformists, aud the Rev. Samuel Bowen 
announces a lecture for this week on the Ejected 
Ministers. These lectures, probably, have something 
to do with a recent visit from the Rev. J. Bardsley, 

CoNGREGATIONAL ConFERENCE AT Hertrorp.— 
At a meeting held recently in the Shire Hall, Hert- 
ford, C. A. Bartlett, Esq., of Hitchin, in the chair, it 
was resolved, after the reading of a paper by the 
Rev. James Woonscott, that a Congregational Union 
ba formed for the county, and that measures be 
taken for commemorating the Bicentenary of 1662 
in accordance with the proposals of the Congrega- 
tional Conference in London. ‘The resolutions were 
moved and seconded by the Rev. T. Hill, of Ches- 
hunt; the Rev. Dr. Leask, of Ware; the Rev. W. 
Griffith, of Hitchin; the Rev. J. Wood, of Saw- 
bridgeworth ; the Rev. D. Davies, of Thertield; the 
Rev, 8. Perry, of Baldock ; and the Rev. J. Vine, of 
Hoddesdon. . 

St. Heven’s, Lancasnire.—The Rev. J. A. Mac- 
fadyen, M.A., is delivering a course of monthly 
lectures illustrative of the principles of Noncon- 
formity. The following are the subjects :—Noncon- 
formity, what is it?—Nonconformity under the 
Tudors—Nonconformity, its theology : Baxter, Howe 
and Owen — Nonconformity, its statesmanship : 
Oliver Cromwell“ Black Bartholomew”: its facts 
—“ Black Bartholomew”: its resulte—Dissent : 
when did it decline ?—Congregationalism in St. 
Helen’s—Congregationalism in Wales—Congrega- 
tionalism in Scotland: the Haldanes—Congrega- 
tionalism in America: the Pilgrim Fathers—Con- 
gregationalism : its present condition and future 
prospects. These lectures, which are delivered on 
week evenings, have thus far been attended with 
much suscess. St. Helen’s is the oldest interest in 
Lancashire, and was occasionally visited by Matthew 
Henry and others in 1710, or thereabouts, 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY LECTURES. 

Harrieroot.—Un Thursday evening last, in u 
cordance with previous announcement, the lk. 
William Walters, Baptist minister of Newcastle, do- 
livered a lecture, entitled“ The Liberation Society, 
what ‘it wants and why it wants it,” in the lecture- 
room of the Temperance-hall, Hartlepool, which was 
crammed on the occasion by a respectable audience, 
comprising representatives of every Dissenting com- 
munity in the town, and a small compact band cf 
Churchmen, who prominently expreseed their feelings 
of disapprobation during the delivery of the lecture. 
At the hour appointed for the opening of the prc- 
ceedings the Mayor of Hartlepool (W. Gray, Hsq., 
who had previously consented to preside) came upon 
the platform, accompanied by the lecturer, the Revds. 
G. Allen (Independent), J. Douglas (Presbyterian), 
and H. Downes (New Connexion Methodist). Im- 
mediately after were the Rev. H. B. ‘Tristram, vicar of 
Greatham, and master of Greatham Hospital; the 
Rev. J. Rudd, vicar of Stranton; the Rev. J. G. 
Rowe, incumbent of Christ Church, West Hartlepool ; 
and the Revds. L. Paige, incumbent, and C. E. Pal- 
mer, curate of Holy Trinity, Hartlepool. The Mayor, 
in briefly introducing the lecturer, repudiated moet 
distinctly the view of the oath which had been 
administered to the members of the Council on their 
entering upon that oflice expressed by a clergy- 
man present, and held that that oath simply 
meant that he in his office of councillor should 
not use the influence lib thereby possessed for the 
subversion or injury of the Church of England— 
(cheere, and No); but there he was—not as a coun- 
cillor, but as an-inhabitant of Hartlepool—presiding 
at a meeting of the inhabitants of Hartlepool to hear a 
lecture which he was glad to be present with them to 
hear. Mr. Walters delivered a very telling lecture 
which was frequently interrupted by the applause of 
the audience and oftentimes by the remarks and 
ironical cheers of the clerical gentlemen present, as 
proof after proof was cited of the unjust principle and 
unsound working of the State Church. Towards the 
close the lecturer justified the political action taken 
by those who wished to get rid of the evils he had 
depicted and been tempted also to satirise. Recent 
instances of Clerical bigotry and intolerance — 
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the opinions of the Record, the Guardian, and 
English - Churchmen, on the education of the 
poor—were cited, as outgrowths of the system he had 
ventured to pourtray ; and, having cited the admissions 
of living statesmen and bishops that the voluntary 
system was best for the colonies, he submitted that 
what was good for the daughter might be tried by the 
mother with advantage. "The Queen’s proclamation 
voncerning India, when that country was brought 
directly under the rule of the British Crown, endorsed 
as those sentiments were by the Earl of Carlisle and Mr. 
Gladstone, and the principle embodied in the recent ex- 
clamation of the Bishop of Oxford at Chester No 
man should be punished for his religion, disgraced 
for his religion, or suffer for his religion —he ex- 
tolled; declaring that all that the Liberation Society 
required was that that principle should be applied in 
all its integrity to religious matters and religious men 
in this country. He concluded by an appeal to the 
clergymen present to recognise in the proposed 
„liberation a real good to spiritual religion, and by 
an e to Nonconſormists to 1 themselves 
for the coming struggle not to dally with temptation, 
not to be discouraged by occasional defeats—to let 
faith in the goodness and ultimate success of these 

rinciples inspire their hearts with hope. (Loud and 
ong-continued cheers, mingled with hisses.) At the 
close of Mr. Walters’ lecture, the Rev. H. B. Tristram 
rose with his clerical brethren around him, and many 
of the audience also got upon their legs amid loud 
cheers and counter cheers. The rev. gentleman de- 
nied at some length various statements made by Mr. 
Walters, and in the course of his remarks called the 
Liberation Society the Put your finger into your 
pocket, and rob the poor man society.“ 


He had been in the United States and in many of our 
colonies ; and he had officiated in American churches— 
voluntary churches and endowed. He had seen the 
working of all the systems, and he told them that what 
Dissent did was this:—It did much for the middle 
classes and those who could pay their pew-rents, but 
nothing at all for the masses. He could tell them of 
nine Dissenting places in Liverpool that were, seventy 
years ago, near the water - side — seven had been removed 
four or five times, but the population had remained 
there and had increased: the wealthy people had moved, 
and the chapels had moved with them, and the churches 
had remained for the poor. He said that the Liberation 
Society was doing a most illiberal thing, and it was a 
pocket society; that the Church of England was ad- 
vancing the truth of God, both by endowments and by 
voluntary efforts; but that this society wa: trying to 
— the Church and rob them of their endow- 
men 


A good deal of irregular discussion then ensued, 
which is thus reported in the local paper :— 

The Rev. C. E. Palmer — ony. a Dissenting 
minister) :—I know as well, perhaps better, than the 
gentlemen on the platform, what is the feeling of the 
more respectable classes of Dissenters. I know the 
more spiritually-minded disapprove of the proceedings. 
(ener and cheers.) With regard to my motives, 
one little statement which I will make, will commend 
itself to every Englishman. I was a Dissenting minister 
with 300“. per year, with the chance of a rise. (A laugh.) 
I am now a curate of the English Church here, at 90“. 
per year. With regard to Dissenters generally I beg to 
say that I believe that their ministers strive to do the 
work of God faithfully and earnestly, and that the Dis- 
senters are good, earnest men. Some of my dearest frionds 
are Dissenters, some of my oldest friends, and some I hope 
1 shall retain as such to the end of my life, and some of 
these are ministers, and amongst my most valued corre- 
spondents, I can say to-day, likeSir Morton Peto, that 
with them I wash my hands of the society which calls 
itself the Liberation Society. I ask you, whether this 
person, whoever he may be—(Uproar.)—Mr. Walters: 
It is all right, the gentleman does not know me. 
(Cheers.)—The Rev. C. E. Palmer: I ask you whether 
it would not have been better for Hartlepool, for the 
interest of religion in Hartlepool, if he had kept in his 
own place and not come here to disturb the town. 
(Cheers and hisses.) There is not one true well-meaning 
and spiritual Dissenter here—(Ob, oh) but will admit 
that we have far too much to do here in overtaking the 
spiritual destitution of the place, to afford the time to 
quarrel with each other.—Rev. Mr. Downes: There is 
no need to quarrel.—The Rev. Mr. Palmer: Could 
we not all have been better employed than in listening 
to this lecture—a mere string of anecdotes—the speaker 
—Mr. Taylor: No, the reader.—Mr. Walters: Oh, of 
course, nobody reads in the Church of England. 
(Laughter.)—Mr. Henry Taylor: That gentlemen who 
is addressiug you is not reading. (Cheers. )—The Chair- 
man: Oh, he has been a Dissenter. (Laughter.)—The 
Rev. Mr. Palmer: I am proud of having been a Dis 
senter. I could tell you, ladies and gentlemen, much 
about Dissenters—in point of fact it is the great disgust 
with which these people have filled my soul, which has 
tended to make me whatI am. (Cheers and laughter.) 


The audience by this time had dwindled to a very 
small number—the Mayor and his supporters on the 
platform had departed—and the residue of the com- 
pany also dispersed shortly after ten o'clock. 

West HAnTLETOOLTI.— The Rev. W. Walters also 

lectured last week in the Atheneum, to a good 
audience] of highly respectable people. The Rev. W. 
Thomas, Independent minister, presided, and as there 
was no opposition, there was none of the excite- 
ment attending the lecture in the adjoining town. 
_ Stocxton.—Mr. Walters had an excellent audience 
in the Temperance Hall—indeed, it was the largest 
the society has yet had in the town. The Rev. J. 
Kizhtley was chairman, and thanks to the lecturer 
were proposed by J. Dodshon, Esq., a member of the 
Socicty of Friends, and seconded by the Rev. W. 
Leng (Baptist), 

NorTHAMPTON,—A lecture on the “Church of 
England in 1862” was delivered in the Lecture Hall 
of the Mechanics’ institute, on Thursday night, by 
Mr. J. Carvell Williams. There was a very large 
attendance, and a good sprinkling of Churchmen ; 
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some clergymen being among the audience. John 
Perry, jun., Esq,, was in the chair. The lecturer eaid 
that his object was to explain why Dissenters agitated 
against the Church Establishment, and he proceeded 
to show that notwithstanding recent improvement in 
the Church, its legal structure, and the principles of its 
administration, were as radically bad as they were during 
the period of spiritual deaduess of the last century. 
The improvement effected in the Church had been the 
result of voluntaryism, which formed no part of 
the Establishment. The Church in 1862 was like an 
old house with a new front, and he was going to show 
them the inside of it, that they might see the 
e which the Church Defence Societies de- 
ended, and for objecting to which conscientious 
men were denounced as the offscouring of the earth 
At the close of the lecture, which was full of facts, 
many of which were stated in the words of Church- 
men, the Rev. J. T. Browne proposed that the 
lecturer be thanked for the groat ability with which 
he had put before the audience most valuable infor- 
mation. The motion being seconded, the Rev. F. P. 
Lawson, curate of St. Peter's, begged to say a few 
words. It would be ungracious, he said, to offer any 
«pposition to the vote of thanks to a lecturer who, 
he admitted, had treated his subject, upon the whole, 
in a fair and temperate manner; but he wished to 
remind the audience that they had been shown one 
side of the eubject only, and there was another and a 
very different side to it. Many of the evils which 
the lecturer had pointed out to them he fully ad- 
mitted to be so; but he did not agree with him 
in what he had said as to the bondage of clergy- 
men. He feltvhimself in no such bondage, and any 
man who did feel so might release himself, and turn 
Dissenter. He was as anxious as the lecturer that 
the Church should be reformed ; but he did not wish 
to see in itthe hands of the Liberation Society—a 
society Originated by infidels, whose object was not 
its reform, but ite destruction. Mr. Williams re- 
minded Mr. Lawson that he had expressly stated that 
he should exhibit the opposite side to that which was 
commonly exhibited. Mr. Lawson was mistaken in 
his idea of the men who belonged to the society. 
This brief colloquy was carried on in perfect good tem- 
per, and listened to by the audience with an equally 
creditable absence of ill-feeling. Mr. Lawson was 
listened to with attention, and occasionally applauded 
as well as his antagonist.—A bridged from North- 
ampton Mercury. 

Bansury.—Mr, Williams delivered the same lec- 
ture in the Corn-Exchange, Banbury, on Monday 
night, when there was a large audience. The Rey. 
W. Robertson presided, and said he was glad, asa 
comparatively new-comer in the town, to give in his 
adhesion to the movement the lecturer sought to 
promote. At the close, in expressing the thanks of 
the meeting to Mr. Williams for his brilliant lecture, 


essential peculiarities of the Church of England, 
would be effected by the great reform which had 
been shown to be necessary to obtain all other re- 
forms within its pale. The Rev. W. T. Henderson, 
and Messrs. Brooks and Cubitt, also spoke in pro- 
posing votes of thanks. 

BoorLx, LIVERTOOL.— A public meeting of the 
friends of the society was held in the school-room of 
the Baptist Chapel, on Tuesday, the 25th ult., Mr. 
R. Johnson, in the absence of Charles Robertson, 
Esq.. in the chair. The speakers were Mr. Arnott, 
the Rev. W. M. Taylor, M.A., and Mr. George 
Kearley, a deputation from the society. 

IpLE, NEAR LEEDS.—A correspondent at Idle, 
near Leeds, says:— Thanks to the Church 
Defence Association, the Liberation Society has 
been, for the first time, publicly and thoroughly 
ventilated here during the month, On Monday 
evening, March 3rd, the Rev. T. A. Stowell, 
son of Canon Stowell, of Manchester, lectured 
in the Church school, on The Liberation So- 
ciety and its Designs,” looking at this society 
through the 2 medium of State-Church 
spectacles. The Rev. S. G. Green, B. A., of Rawdon 
College, was present on the occasion, and on Tues- 
day evening, March 4, according to previous an- 
nouncement, he Jectured in the Independent School, 
on The Ultimate Aim of Dissenters in reference 
to the§ Established Church;” replying to Mr. 
Stowell’s lecture of the previous evening in a mas- 
terly and triumphant manner, The room was 
densely crowded, not far from 400 people being 
present. Silas Scott, Esq., of Shipley, occupied the 
chair. In moving the usual votes of thanks, Mr, F. 
Audsley, the Rev. Mr. Rowson, Baptist, and the 
Rev. S. Dyson, Independent, made brief and perti- 
nent observations on the general question. At Mr. 
Stowell’s lecture, a gentleman who rose at the close 
to ask a question, was peremptorily told by the 
chairman, the incumbent of Idle, that he could not 
allow it. At tbe close of Mr. Green’s lecture dis- 
cussion was invited. Numbers of Nonconformists, 
with commendable patience and fairness, heard both 
sides. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The American Missionary Board thus describe 
their successes in the Sandwich Islands: 


All the religion they now have claims the Christian 
nawe. A fourth 1 * of the inhabitants are members in 
regular standing of Protestant Christian Churches. The 
nation recognises the obligations of the Sabbath, Houses 
for Christian worship are built by the people, and fre- 
quented as among ourselves. So much, indeed, was the 
blood of the nation polluted by an impure connexion 
with the world, before our Christian mission, that the 
people have a strong remaining tendency to Jicentious- 
ness, which the Gospel will scarcely remove till a more 


general necessity oxists for industry and remaining at 


he pointed out that neither episcopacy, nor other |: 


home. The weakness of the nation is here. But 
Christian marriage is enjoined and regulated by the 
laws, and the number of licenses taken out in the year 
1852 exceeded two thousand. The language is reduced 
to writing, and is read by nearly a third part of the 
people. The schools contain the great body of the 
children ard youth. The annual outlay for education, 
chiefly by the Government, exceeds fifty thousand dol- 
lars (10,000/.) The Bible, translated by the labours of 
eight missionaries, was in the hands of the people 
before 1840; and there are elementary books in theology, 
practical religion, geography, arithmetic, astronomy, 
and history, making together a respectable library for 
a people in the early stages of civilisation. Since the 
press first put forth its efforts in the language, on the 
7th January, 1822, there have been i:sued nearly two 
hundred millions of pages. 

The Rev. S. Crowther, of the Church Missionary 
Society, says respecting the Niger expedition :— 
„Land had been purchased and a station estab- 
lished, named Akassa, on the left bank of the Nun 
mouth of the river, as a basis for future operations, 
and a means of securing communication with the 
interior stations of Onitsha and Ghebe. ‘Many 
visits,’ writes our native missionary, ‘have been 
made here from the Brass River (another mouth of 
the Niger), and the admirable situation of the 
Mission House almost induces some already to make 
up their minds to take land here; and should the 

iger be once opened to commerce, the whole 
‘eastern bank will be rapidly occupied by mer- 
chants.’ ”’ 

The Rev. P. 8. Royston, who has been the 
society’s agent in South India during six and a-half 
years, says, as the result of his experience, that the 
number of native agents, congregations, and com- 
municants had considerably increased during that 
period. Ten thousand souls had been added to the 
church in Tinnevelly. There had been à visible im- 
provement, both as to the deepening of vital godli- 
ness in individuals, and as to the expansive and 
missionary character of the native church at large. 
The three institutions at Palamcotta for training 
native agents were full of promise. The Harris 
School, at Madras, was succeeding in attracting a 
large number of young Mohammedans, and was 
most hopeful. 


PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY. 


The correspondent of the Daily News at Florence 
writes:—Much has been said of Protestant pro- 
selytism in Italy, which doubtless is progressing fairly, 
and in many cases is doing efficient work. At Naples 
meetings are held four times a week by the so-called 
Italian Evangelists, in a room off the Toledo. The ex- 
pounder of the new doctrines is the advocate Vincenzo 
Albarella d’Afflitto, who has as many, it is said, as 
200 hearers, to whom he expounds the Gospel. He 
is reputed to be an eloquent preacher. In his dis- 
courses he makes frequent allusions to the political 
state of Italy, her late innovations, and future hopes, 
He writes tracts which are widely circulated; and is 
vice-president of a society of operatives, of which 
Garibaldi is the patron. Nor is the Signor Albarella 
d’Afflitto alone in his good work. The Marchese 
Cresi is another workman in the same field. The 
latter is also superintendent of a very important 
institution, a school for Neapolitan children, girls. 
They are at present thirty in number. The school is 
provided with a very good teacher and an assistant. 
The girls, who are from ten to thirteen years old, are 
taken from the lower classes of society. The parents 
have often had a hard battle to fight with their own 
— who have interfered to prevent the young 
ambs from straying from their flock. But the ad- 
vantages of the new style of teaching, in its bearing 
on the whole conduct and character of the children, 
have been so evident that they have courageously 
borne the brunt of priestly complaints. There are, 
it is said, as many as 400 priests in Naples associated 
for the purpose of effecting, if possible, certain re- 
forms in the discipline of their own Church. 

In Florence, the independent Italians (as the adepts 
may be called, for they belong to no special branch 
of the Protestant community, and have a ministry of 
their own) have schools for their children where the 
Scriptures are taught. Schools for both sexes have 
been organised by Signor Ferretti, himself a zealous 
and able evangelical teacher. Religious and moral 
instruction is imparted in these schools. They are 
attended by 150 day scholars, and by large numbers 
in the evening, M. Ferretti intends, if possible, to 
enlarge the institution, so as to impart the new teach- 
ing to 500 scholars. On Saturdays, in the evening, 
M. Ferretti hold his meetings on the ground floor of 
the Palazzo Borghese. The congregation consists of 
some 170 and 180 persons from the respectable lower 
and middle classes. The bearing of the whole assembly 
in remarkable for carnestness and attention to the 
service. The Madiai are now here in Florence amongst 
the useful workers in the new field. These autono- 
mists have a second place of worship in the “ Via 
Borgo Vittoria Emmanuelle.’ ‘Their number alto- 
gether is calculated to be between 300 and 400. Their 
teachers, besides Ferretti, are the Sig. Qualtieri 
(formerly a priest), and the Sig. Magrini. They have 
no regular minietry, but the most talented amongst 
them naturally rise to the surface, and assume the teach- 
ing of the flock. 

At Leghorn a sturdy battle was fought for 
religious freedom by a young Waldensian pastor, 
Ribitti by name, who was twice banished from Leg- 
horn (against the constitutional law of the country), 
and twice recalled through the intervention of the 
Baron Ricasoli. He has since his return courageoual 
maintained his oem | as a minister of the Boas ‘ 
and is now generall eld in respect for his resolute- 


ness and spirit by those very people who had wished, 
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persecate and drive him away. Leghérn has now | pay the sum of A. 13s, 2)d., the amount of a | church free and unappropriated, and to le 

one of the most thei 4 ons in Italy. It | Church-rate. Mr. Lowndes conducted his own case, a yearly rental, on those who occu ic, cee 

ig said, on good authority, that in the month of June | and Mr. Bennet of Serjeante’-inn, — for 2 is really no condition at all. We dare 

last 11,651 tracts and religious publications were sold | the defendant. r. Lowndes stated the circum. | than 


in that strictly Catholic town, and the number of 
Bibles sold is at the rate of forty-eight per month. 
At Pisa the Independent Evangelists have met with 
continued repulsion, and not unfrequently with in- 
sult and aggression. The reason for this lies in the 
ill-will borne towards them by the students, the all- 
dominant class in that otherwise quiet university 
town. Thus has there heen a division amongst the 
Italians into three parties: the self-seeking priests, 
and fanatical prelates, holding to dominion, and 
caring little for the true faith ; the utterly indifferent 
on religious matters (this perhaps being the largest 
class) ; and a few simple souls, sincere and fanatical, 
who hold on blindly to the past, fear all innovation, 
and adhere to the temporal power through terror of 
change. 


Ipswicu.—A course of Bicentenary lectures will 
be delivered in this town, in the Corn Exchange. 
The following have been arranged thus far :—Tues- 
day, March 18.—“ The Ejectment of 1662—The 
causes which led to it.” By the Rev. E. Jones, 
Tuesday, March 25.—“ The Act of Uniformity ; 
how it operated in 1662; how it should operute in 
1862.“ By the Rev. T. M. Morris. uesday, 
April 1.—“ The relation which the Ejectment of 
1662 sustains to Dissent in its present form; or the 
development of Nonconformity.” By the Rev. 
James Webb. 


ENROLMENT OF CARL Trust-DEEDS.—Mr. J. W. 
Pye-Smith, in a letter to the Leeds Mercury on the 
enrolment of chapel and other trust-deeds, points out 
that the act commonly but erroneously called the 
Mortmain Act,” has been made to apply to all trust- 
deeds, whether the property be given or purchased. 
All deeds relating to such property must be enrolled, 
as an act of last session, passed on the 17th May, 
1861, provides for the restoration of titles defective 
through want of enrolment, if the enrolment is com- 
pleted within a year from the passing of the act. Mr. 
Pye-Smith has found in his experience many cases 
where enrolment has been neglected, and he strongly 
urges that ministers or officials connected with 
chapels or other trust property should at once find 
the deeds and submit them to a solicitor conversant 
with the law upon the subject, that he may advise 
what, if anything, may be requisite to establish the 
titles derived under them.” As the time for doing 
this is now very limited, action should be taken forth- 
with, | 

REVISION oF THE LiturGy.—The English Church- 
man publishes the following skit on one of Lord 
Ebury’s measures :— 

LORD. EBURY’S ‘* PUBLIC WORSHIP BILL.“ 
„If the Minister think well. —(See the Bill, passim. ) 
First, If he think well,” each minister may 
Omit most of the Psalms,“ upon every day; 
The Lessons, likewise, he may change, and cut down, 
And fear nothing worse than Episcopal frown : 


Then, I/ he think well,” the Litany,” too, 

Or the Ante-Communion,“ pass from our view; 
And sundry small matters, o’er many to mention, 

To suit youthful minds that cannot bear tension : 

Or, If he think well,” the entire Morning Prayer,” 
And the Litany,” whole, the same fate may share ; 
Provided Communion,” with Sermon included, 
Shall be said in the Church when these aro excluded: 


Last, If he think well,” and the Evening Prayer” 
Has been said, or will be, this Act doth declare 

Fach Minister may, without any control, | 
His own Service use, but compiled from the whole. 


[Proposed addition to last clause, prepared by the 
Liberation Society.”’] 
And, If he think il” (a very possible case) 
Through Bible and Prayer Book let him lead a free chase; 
And give in exchange for a dull Uniformity 
Shreds and patches to make up an endless Deformity. 


QUEEN ANNkE’s Bounty.—The annual account of 
the governors for the year 1860 has been laid before 
Parliament. The receipts of the year from firstfruits 
and tenths amounted to 13,504/., and the income 
from capital was 83,908/., making together 97,412/. 
Gifts in favour of particular benefices, and benefac- 
tions for the augmentation of livings (exclusive of the 
value of houses, lands, and stipends granted to the 
governors), amounted in the year to 19,784/., besides 
endowment trust moneys, 14,920/., together with 
7,946“. Bank Annuities, and 7,750/. railway stock 
transferred to the governors. On the other side of 
the account we find 80,706/. described as paid to the 
clergy, 6,490/. absorbed in salaries and office expenses 
and 1,2097. paid for solicitors’ charges, besides that 
410/, costs and charges were allowed as incurred by 
meumbents upon sales during the year of bounty 
lands belonging to benefices, and producing 37,061“. 
‘The sum of 48,118/. was received in the year from 
mortgages paid off, and 57,553“. was lent on mortgage 
in the course of the year to build, &., glebe-houses, 
19,878“. paid for the erection of residence houses, and 
23,382“. invested in the purchase of houses, landa, 
ground rents, and tithe rent-charge. Stock of the 
value of 37,8611. was sold for general rare and 
stock costing 60,7637. was purchased for general 
purposes. The auditor describes the account as ex- 
amined and found correct,” whatever that may mean, 
There is no statement of the assets, appropriated and 
unappropriated, of this great corporation.— Times. 

ILLEGAL CuuRCH-RATE AT KinGston.—At the 
sitting of the Surrey County Bench at Kingston on 
the 20th ult., Mr. William Worsfold, of Chobham, 
farmer, was summoned at the instance of Mr. Samuel 
Lowndes, one of the churchwardens, for refusing to 


stances under which the rate was laid, and said that 
its validity had not been disputed in any eccle- 
siastical court. Mr. Bennett put a few questions to 
Mr. Lowndes upon the items in the estimate, and in- 
uired of him, if he had a faculty from the Ordinary 
or some of the additions therein mentioned. Mr. 
Lowndes replied that he had not. Mr. Bennett 
then submitted to the Bench that such being the case, 
the summons could not be sustained, for the rate 
was illegal, as it was imperative that a faculty must 
be obtained from the Ordinary, to authorise such 
additions as had been made, and which a poses in 
the estimate—for instance, an iron safe, 30/., for the 
rish registrar's deeds and plate, and 5/. for a cup- 
rd to put the surplices in. These were the two 
chief items objected to. He (Mr. Bennett) contended 
that the Bench had no jurisdiction. The magistrates 
were of the same opinion, and dismissed the case. 
Mr. Lowndes said that they should apply to the 
Ecclesiastical Court. 

THe WEEKLY CONSERVATIVE ORGAN AND THE 
CHURCH-RATE QvuEsTtIonN.—The Press denies the 
right of the Daily News, as the advocate of anti- 
Church - rate agitation, to ask the opponents of Sir J. 
Trelawny to propose any scheme on the subject, on 
the following grounds :— 


We think it very doubtful whether the present time 
is propitious for bringing forward a plan which would 
secure the just rights of the Church and remedy the 
admitted anomalies of the existing law. We are 
strongly inclined to believe that such a measure can 
only advantageously emanate from a powerful adminis- 
tration. To carry such a measure through Parliament 
requires the influence of the Government; and we are, 
therefore, disposed to think that matters must remain 
as they are until the accession of a Ministry with the 
disposition and ability to deal with the controversy in a 
constitutional spirit. From the present Ministers we 
can expect nothing. Even had they not stultified them- 
selves by supporting a measure which in former years 
many of them most energetically denounced as a death- 
blow to the Church, their alliance with tbe Dissenters 
would render it impossible for them to initiate a satis- 
factory bill. We must, therefore, look to the Con- 
servative party, whose first principle is to defend the 
Establishment, for a settlement of the controversy; and 
we are inclined to think that the time for them to 
undertake it will be on their accession to power. On 
these grounds, with every disposition to look favourably 
on the efforts of Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Newdegate, and Mr. 
Hubbard, we are not sanguine of any termination of this 
long-pending discussion at the present moment. We 
are clad that the discussion is now postponed till May ; 
and we hope the interval will be employed by Church- 
men both in and out of Parliament in preparing to 
give Sir J. Trelawny a decisive defeat, and thus put an 
end to the machinations of the Liberation Society. 

PLAN FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF THE CHURCH-RATE 
Question. —The Rev. W. H. Jones, M. A., vicar of 
Mottram, in a letter addressed by permissiog to Sir 
G. Grey, the Home Sccretary, sketches the outlines 
of a measure which, in his opinion, would meet the 
requirements of the Church and yet be satisfactory 
to Dissenters. It is in reality a development of the 
idea thrown out by Sir G. C. Lewis. The Manches- 


ter Hxraminer thus describes and comments on the 


scheme :— 


Abolish all those vested rights in the pews of parish 
churches. Annul this wholesale appropriation of sit- 
tings, which is equally at variance with the law of the 
Church and the law of the land. Having thus got rid 
of existing hindrances, let the churchwardens have power 
to appropriate a certain proportion of seats, say one- 
third, to regular occupiers who wish to have fixed 
accommodation for their families, and who are willing 
to pay for it. The sum derived from these pew-rents 
would be adequate to the yearly wants of the churoh. 
There would still remain two-thirds of the whole number 
of sittings ; these should be as well situated as the rest 
for seeing and hearing, wholly unappropriated, and free 
to all comers in the order of coming. Thus, by one ani 
the same measure, a substitute would be provided for 
Church-rates, and the accommodation of the poor in 
parish churches be greatly extended. This is doubtless 
avery simple plan, but though not owing to any want 
of clearness, it does not look quite so simple in Mr. 
Jones's pamphlet. It really approaches as nearly as 
possible to the unconditional abolition of Church-rates, 
the only condition required being that churchwardens 
should not have their hands tied. With regard to one 
third of the whole accommodation in the parish church, 
Mr, Jones asks for them the same freedom which is 
exercised by the trustees of Dissenting chapels. Dissen- 
ters often say to their Church frieuds, . not pay 
pew-rents as we do? The Church, through Mr. Jones, 
asks permission to do so. The request is very reasonable, 
for, in abolishing compulsory rates, we ought to abolish 
those disabilities which make self-support impracticable. 
As pew-rents are a much-abhorred name within the Es- 
tablishment, Mr. Jones pleads for the old name of 
Church-rates, and a continuance of the old machinery 
for collecting them. Still, the new arrangement would 
be in no sense a modification of the old one, but some- 
thing altogether different, No person in any parish 
would be required to pay a rent unless he claimed appro- 
priated seats in the parish church. On foreg ing this 
claim, whether Churchman or Dissenter, he would be 
exempted, while he would still retain all his parochial 
rights, including free access to the unappropriated two- 
thirds of the parish church. What we now call a Church- 
rate would then, under the same name, be merely a 
seat-rate, paid voluntarily by the actual occupier, and 
claimable by nobody else. The plan we have been con- 
sidering thus amounts to the entire, but to a slight extent 
not unconditional, abolition of Chureh-rates ; it would 
relieve J Jinsenters absolutely ; without ticketing, special 
exemption, or making any distinction between them and 
the rest of the community. In the same way it would 
relieve all Churechmen from the impost, save only those 
who chose to pay it, in return for a special benefit. The 
sole condition required is u clause in the bill enabling 
churchwardens to declare two-thirds of every parish 


| affected. 


Mr. Jones for the calm and liberal 
ho has handled this irritating subject 1 10 which 


Religious Intelligence. 
MILE-END-ROAD CHAPEL—TESTIMONIAL TO THE 

Rey. S. Eastuan.—On Monday evening, March 3, a 
social tea-meeting was held in this chapel. The at- 

tendance was large. After tea the chair was taken 

by the Rev. John Kennedy, M.A., of Stepney, who 
expressed his deep sympathy with the object of the 

—_— + and paid a warm tribute to the character 
of Mr. Eastman, who lived in the affections of a largo 
circle of his ministerial brethren, and to whom they 
felt an ever-growing attachment. Mr. F. P. Martin- 

dale, late Secretary of the Building Committee, then 
rose, and, in a very graceful speech, presented to the 
Rev. S. Eastman a purse containing twenty-five sove- 
reigns, accompanied by an address, and a pulpit 
gown, from the ladies of the ohurch and tion, 
as a token of their Christian affection. The =. 8. 
Eastman expressed his heartfelt gratitude to his 
people for such a token of their affectionate regard. 
Congratulatory and characteristic addresses were then 
delivered by the Rev. John Sidney Hall, of Falcon- 
square; the Rev. James Bowry, of Shadwell; and 


the Rev. Wm. Tyler. A vote of thanks to the rev, 


chairman terminated the meeting. 

RECOGNITION OF THE Rey. J. Gururiz, M. A., 
AtBany CHAPEL, REGENT's-PARK.—The above in- 
teresting event took place on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday. The proceedings commenced at four o'clock, 
the whole of the lower part of the chapel being then 
well filled by an attentive audience. The Rev. 
Thomas Binney presided, and commenced by reading 
the 1382nd Psalm. The Rev. J. C. Harrison, of 
Camden-town, afterwards read a portion of the Scrip- 
tures, and engaged in prayer. The 176th hymn was 
then sung, after which, the Rev. Thomas Binney ex- 
plained the nature of the meeting. Mr, Tarring then 
stated the circumstances under which tho requisition 
was forwarded to Mr. Guthrie inviting him to become 
the pastor, signed by 107 members of the congregation. 
Mr. Guthrie then read a statement of his views on 
doctrinal and other matters, in the course of which 
he said that he had studied, and perfectly agreed with, 
the principles of English Nonconformity, recognising 
in them a palladium of civil and religious liberty. At 
the conclusion of the paper, the Rev. Thomas 
Binney rose, and extending his hand to Mr. Guthrie, 
shook his heartily, and said that he was tly 
satisfied with what he had heard, and offered him the 
right hand of fellowship, congratulating him on his 
entry into the brotherhood of ministers, and heartily 
praying God’s blessing on him and his. Dr. Spence, of 
the Poultry Chapel, then offered up the interoessory 
prayer, after which, the 175th hymn having beon sung, 
the Rev. Thomas Binney again rose, me turning to 
the second, third, and fourth verses of the Ist Epistle 
of St. Peter, delivered an eloquent address on the 
duties of ministers and people. This concluded the 
business of the afternoon, and it being now six o'clock, 
the friends, to the number of about 300, assembled in 
the school-rooms under the chapel, for tea, the Rev. 
J. Guthrie presiding. At seven o' clock the friends 
again assembled in the chapel to a public meeting. 
The new pastor occupied the chair, when a number 
of ministers, including the Rev. Messrs, Davis, J. II. 
Wilson, Charles Graham, of Oaklands Chapel, J. 
Frame, of Horsleydown, R. G. Harper, of Fetter- 
lane, and W. Landels, of Regent’s-park, delivered ad- 
dresses suitable to the occasion relative to the now 
church building for the congregation, and bearing 
testimony in the highest terms, and from long personal 
acquaintance, to the varied acquirements and Christian 
character of the new minister. The proceedings ter- 
minated by the singing of the 139th or hymn of 
Benediction. A drawing of the new church and 
schools about to be erected in Tolmer’s-square was 
shown. It is a very handsome building, with a lofty 
spire. It was stated that the contributions received 
to the present time amounted to 1, 405“. 128. 7d. in- 
cluding 100/. from Mr. Samuel Morley, and 7/. 7s. 
10$d. collected by the children in the schools. 

EXTRAORDINARY MEETING oF FALLEN Women, 
—Ono Thursday night last, a meeting of the poor 
women of this description who frequent Rateliffe- 
highway, Commercial-road, and the other parte of 
the East of London, was convened in the Sailors’ 
Institute, Mercers-strect, Shadwell. Their eagerness 
to attend, and the order and decorum prevailing 
during the whole time, from ten p.m. until two a. m., 
were remarkable. The number thus assembled was 
582. They were addressed by the Rev, C. F. S. Money, 
of St. John’s, Deptford, and the Rev, Charles Stovel. 
Besides a large number of the promoters of this mis- 
sion, there were present the Revs. J. W. Richardson, 
Hugh Jones, Samuel Walker, and James Bowry ; 
Captain Campbell and Mr. T. O. Fieldwick,. From 
two to three o’clock a.m. 150 women remained 
during a prayer-meeting, when they seemed deeply 

he fallen women in the East part of 

London exercised a fatal inflaence on sailors during 
their short residence on shore, as well as on the 
neighbourhood. It is the intention of the promoters 
of this movement, if the Lord will, to convene fre- 
nent mectings, in the hope that a more salutary in- 


fluence may be exercised. The want of funds will 


be the on y hindrance. Any information may be 
obtained of the Treasurers or Secretary, 27, Red 


Lion-square, W. C. 


GnkAT BeRKHAMPSTEAD, Hun. —Mr. William 


West, of New College, St. John's- wood, has accepted 


n 
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an invitation to become the pastor of the Iude- 
pendent church in this town, and will enter upon 
his ministry the first Sunday in April. 

QUEEN-STREET INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, WOLVER- 
HAMPTON.—The Rev. Thos. G. Horton, of Reading, 
has accepted the cordial and unanimous invitation 
of this church to become their pastor. 

Horx ConGrREGATIONAL CHAPEL, WEYMOUTH.— 
This new chapel, which was opened for worship on 
New Year’s-day, was publicly dedicated to its sacred 
use on Wednesday, March 5, when sermons were 
8 by the Revs. G. Smith, of Poplar, and 

B. Ingram, of Paddington. On the previous 
evening the Rev. G. Smith delivered a lecture in the 
chapel on Religions Life in England 200 years 
ago.” The Rev. W. Lewis, the minister, stated 
that the total cost of the building, inclusive of 
fittings of every. kind, does not exceed 1,400/., and 
that 200“. remains to be raised. He asked if the 
first memorial chapel opened in the Bicentenary 
year was to be branded with a debt? The answer 
of the committee is—No. 

* ‘Winpsor.—We are informed that at a meeting of 
the members of the Congregational church, William- 
street, held on Monday evening, a letter was read, in 
which the Rev. J. Macfarlane tendered his resigna- 
tion of the pastorate of that place. For the past seven 
years the rev. gentleman has laboured at Windsor in 
the discharge of his ministerial duties with great zeal, 
assiduity, and success. His pulpit talents are of a 
decidedly high order, while his character as a man 
and a Christian minister is held in merited estimation 
by those who know him, whether Churchmen or Dis- 
senters, members of his own communion or belongin 
to other denominations. We regret to add that ill- 
heglth is the cause assigned for this determination.— 
Windsor Express. 


DrenbBiGH.—At the close of a missionary meeting. 
held at the Baptist Chapel in this town, on Monday 
evening, Feb. 24, a purse containing 12/. was pre- 
sented to the Rev. R. Prichard, the minister of the 
place. The chair was taken by Mr. R. Foulkes. 
After making a few appropriate remarks the chair- 
msn presented the rev. gentleman with the above 
sum. Mr, Prichard thanked his friends in a short 
speech full of feeling for this token of their respect 
aad good-will towards him. The Revs. E. Jones, 
Ruthin, and J. Jones, Pandy, also took part in the 
proceedings. Mr. Prichard has laboured hard for 
many years in Denbigh, and his labours have been 
encouraged with a great measure of success. 


SHEFFIELD.—On Tuesday evening, March 4, a 
tea-meeting was held in the school-room connected 
with Lee Croft Chapel, to welcome the Rev. R. M. 
Macbrair, A. M., to the pastorate of the church wor- 
shipping there, The attendance was large, and in- 
c'uded most of the Independent ministers of the 
town. After tea Mr. Thomas Gatley was called to 
the chair. The Rev. J. B. Paton expressed the 
gratification he had in taking part in the recognition 
of Mr. Macbrair as the pastor of Lee Croft Church. 
He looked upon the rev. gentleman’s pastorate as 
opening a new era to the church, and confidently 
anticipated the removal of the church into some dis- 
trict where its usefulness would be greatly extended. 
He pointed out Oxford-street as the locality to which 
it was probable the church would be transplanted, 
aid predicted for the church and pastor a glorious 
future. He then spoke on the subject of Noncon- 
formity in the terms referred to in our Ecclesiastical 
columns. Dr. Falding, after congratulating the 


church worshipping in Lee Croft on the appointment | 


of their new minister, and expressing a fervent hope 
for their future success, remarked that although 
Nonconformity originated in 1662, Independency 
wasof much older date, and that the Nonconformists 
joined the Independents in 1662. This explanation 
or they would be told they did not 

history. The Rev. D. Loxton, in 

speaking at soms length on the duties of the pastoral 
office}, maintained that the ordination of Dissenting 
ministers was more in accordance with Scripture pre- 
cedent'than was that of the clergy, who yet assumed 
to be the only true pastors of the entire population 


an interesting address on The Gospel we Preach.” 
The Rev. T. M. Herbert prayed for the success of 
the church. Other appropriate addresses were after- 
wards delivered, the meeting concluding with sing - 
ing and prayer. 

KEnT AssocraTION—-APPOINTMENT OF: Lay EvAx- 
GELISTs.—A_ public meeting was held in the Congrega- 
tional Church, Blackheath, on Thursday evening last, 
the 6th inst., in connection with the appointment of 
five lay evangelists to labour in different parts of the 
county of Kent. The Rev. S. D. Hillman, of St. 
Mary Cray, read the Scriptures and offered prayer. 
The Rev. J. H. Wilson, secretary of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, explained in an able and interesting 
address the nature of the agency. 


If the work of | being delivered at Camberwell. 


from past associations, where 2,000 people aro with- 


out any other evangelical teaching than what 
in future this agency will supply. Another is 
a large district around Orpington and St. Mary 
Cray, including several villages and a number 
of scattered houses which, spiritually, are in a 
very necessitous condition. A fourth district is the 
neighbourhood of Sittingbourne, where an evange- 
list will find more than sufficient scope for his utmost 
exertions in a large labouring population, including 
the workmen of three extensive b:ick-fields, who are 
for the most part in a very sunken and degraded con- 
dition. The fifth district is Snodland, a rapidly in- 
creasing village, surrounded by other villages and 
hamlets, containing a considerable aggregate popula- 
tion, some of which are entirely without the means of 
grace. Itis hoped that thé labours of the evange- 
list in this place will soon prepare the way for the 
settlement of a regular minister. Nothing could have 
more plainly shown the necessity of the lay evange- 
listic agency than the facts embodied in Mr. Baker's 
statement, of which the above is simply a brief sum- 
many. The Rev. J. H. Wilson having offered prayer 
2 on behalf of the evangelists, commending 
them and their future labours to the Divine approval 
and blessing, the Rev. J. Beazley, of Blackheath, 
addressed them on the spirit in which he thought 
their work ought to be prosecuted. He would say 
to them, first of all, he could almost envy them the 
honourable position they were going to occupy, for he 
himself had, in another country, spent some of the 
best years of his life in a similar work, and he did not 
know that he had ever done more good than when em- 
ployed in those evangelistic efforts. With regard to 
their work he would entreat them to go forth to it 
fully believing they would accomplish great things, 
not anticipating failure, but on the contrary anticipat- 
ing success. Moreover, he would also entreat them 
never to leave their homes in a morning to engage 
in their labours without getting their souls into what 
he might call good working order, by devout and ear- 
nest communion with God in prayer. Let them dis- 
charge the duties on which they were entering in such 
a spirit as that, and this new and much-needed effort 
of Christian devotedness would be fraught with the 
happiest results. 


Correspondente. 


THE METROPOLIS AND THE BICENTENARY 
COMMEMORATION, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —From all I observe I cannot ascertain that 
much is being, or is likely to be, done in this huge 
capital in the way of combined action to commemorate 
the Ej tion of 1662. The meeting next week at St. 
James's Hall, and the course of lectures proposed by 
the Central Committee, and by the Presbyterians, are 
very well as a beginning. But surely this will not be 
all that is to be done in London. I know not what may 
be the plans of the United Committee, but I think it is 
in their power, by suitable means, to excite an interest 
in this question during the present year in the metropolis 
such as can be evoked on no otber. Of course such a 
committee cannot be expected to do the whole work, 
but they can most advautageously take the initiative. 

I would suggest that, for that purpose, they should 
put themselves in communication with leading men in 
each district or borough, and get them to form local 
committees to arrange for lectures and public meetings, 
There is, for example, that apathetic locality, Islington, 
where the Evangelical clergy have it all their own way. 


Is nothing to be done there to teach the grand lesson of 


fidelity to conscience, and to expose the immorality of 
clerical subscription? If the Central Committee would 
take the matter up, I doubt not there are a sufficient 
number of earnest, self-sacrificing men to form an 
influential committee, and provide for a course of 
lectures or a public meeting in some central place, say 
Myddelton Hall; as well as togive a stimulus to Congre- 
gational effort. 

We have two objects to carry out in this Commemora- 
tion to instruct our own people, and appeal to public 
opinion. While doing the former, let us not neglect 


the latter—as by that means only can we influence the 


of their districts. The Rev. R. M. Macbrair delivered | 


clergy of the Church of England. ‘The demonstration 
at St. James’s Hall ought to be repeated in, at least, 
every metropolitan borough. By that means we should 
not only arouse local interest in the principles we desire 
to illustrate, but get our meetings and views reported 
and canvassed in the press. If by any means London 
could be thoroughly aroused oa the subject, the moral 
effect upon the country would be very great. 

Allow me to suggest that all who are desirous of aid- 
ing in this good work, and thus showing their real 
sympathy with the noble men of 1662, should—unless 
they are prepared to start a movement in their own 
locality—put themselves, without invitation and 
without delay, in communication with the United Com- 
mittee, who will, I doubt not, soon be able to turn their 
offers of co-operation to practical account. 

I see there is a course of lectures on Noneonformity 
Why should not such 


Christ were to be efliciently done, it must be on the | districts as Brixton, Newington, Kentish Town, Bays- 


rinciplo of division of labour; and the lay evange- 
istic movement, though not at all interfering with the 
more private efforts of individual Christians, would 
accomplish results which would otherwise bo unat- 
tainable, especially in country districts. The agency 
was direct, addressing men individually and person- 


ally, and it had already effected much good ; in proof of 


which, Mr. Wilson adduced some interesting facts. The 


Rev. Henry Baker, of Lewisham, joi.t-secretary of the | 
Kent Association, described the localities to which | 


the evangelists then present had been appointed. Ono 
is a large district around Ashferd, where several very 


considerable villages, some wlio ly without the Gospel, | 3 


are urgently needing evangelistic effort. Another is 
Iden Green, in the parish of Benenden, a most beauti- 


ful spot in the Weald of Kent, and very interesting 


5 


water, Kensington, Hackney, &c., follow this good 
example. It should not be forgotten that one of the 
main causes of the Free Church secession in 1843 was 
the great Voluntary controversy in Scotland that pre- 
ceded it. Is it not ible that a similar controversy 
South of the Tweed during this Bicentenary year and 
there are signs that such an agitation is beginning— 
would pave the way for a secession from the Anglican 
Establishment? The dissatisfaction amoug the clergy 
with their present position of bondage is, by all ac- 
counts, deep and wide-spread. Many of them are look- 
ing to Lord Ebury and the Liturgical-Revisionis's for 
relief. But there is pretty clear evidence that they will 
et no relief from the Legislature; for, as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury says, a verbal revision would not 
be worth having, while a doctrinal revision woul 
create a revolution in the Church. It is for Dissenters, 
I think, to take advantage of the deep disappointment 


d | the day. 


that will be the result of all these attempts at Charch 


Reform by pointing out the only way by which full 
religious freedom may be obtained. 
. 1 am, Sir, yours, &o., 
A NONCONFORMIST. 


THE BICENTENARY MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —Allow me to suggest, through the medium of 
our columns, that the contemplated Bicentenary cele- 
rations, both in the metropolis and the provinces, shall 

be associated with meetings for special prayer, without 
which we cannot expect them to prosper. hile [ 
heartily sympathise with the movement, and sincerely 
wish it God speed, I am not without my apprehensions 
that, if entered upon in a prayerless spirit, the d 
object contemplated will be likely to be lost sight of, 
and the cause of truth and righteousness may, on that 
account, be made to suffer. I should like to see the 
movement in every town inaugurated by a season of 
special, united, fervent prayer, that God, the great 
Father of all truth, whose cause it is now sought 
especially to honour, may guide with His unerring wis- 
dom the thoughts and hearts of those who shall become 
the leaders and teachers in this great movement; and 
that, while their audiences may learu to hate error with 
a perfect hatred, they shall not extinguish their Chris- 
tian charity towards those who, it may be, have become 
unconsciously its victims. Above all, let us pray that 
the present movement may result in the bursting forth 
of spiritual light upon the churches of our land, and in 
the quickening of spiritual lifo in the hearts of all 
Christian believers. in the mean time it will be well to 
remember the very salutary injunction, ‘‘ Little children, 
love one another.” 


Yours truly, 
Ipswich, March 10, 1862. A. 


INVITATION COMMITTEES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin, — Some few weeks since I happened to attend a 


Congregational tea-meeting at one of our churches in 


Wiltshire, and suggested the advieability of their 
adopting the invitation committee” plan, tried with 
so much success at Nottingham. 1 ulead that a few 
young men should meet together at six o’clock on the 
Sabbath evening, spend a few minutes in prayer, and 
then sally forth two and two (the number is apostolic), 
respectfully and kindly to invits loiterers, and any others 
unaccustomed to attend a place uf worship, to accompany 
them to the chapel. At the conclusion of my remarks 
one young man rose and offered himself—with great 
frankness and cordiality—for the service, and others 
promised to co-operate with him. 

I have to-day learned that the committee was formed, 
that the plan was carried out, and that the result bas 
been very gratifying, and has much improved the even- 
ing congregations.” 

I venture, through your columns, to repeat the sug- 
gestion, and hope that it may be equally serviceable 
elsewhere. 

Go into the highways and hedges, and compel them 
to coma in, that my house may be filled.” 

It is desirable that the invitation committee” 
should obtain a return of all who attend no place of 
— who are resid nt in the neighbourhood of their 
chapel. 

T am, Sir, youre very truly, 
FREDERICK S. WILLIAMS. 
Sibbertoft, near Rugby. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 

CANTERBURY Execrion.---The two candidates were 
Mr. II. A. Butler Johnstone (son of the late member), 
a young gentleman not more than twenty-two years 
of age, and Major Lyon, who came forward asa 
thorough Liberal and practical reformer. Mr. H. A. 
Butler Johnstone considers the present Conservativo 
party to be the most earnestly and sincerely devoted 
to the true and permanent interests of this country. 
On Wednesday, at the nomination, the show of hands 
was in favour of Major Lyon. The poll took place 
on Thursday. ‘The sherilf’s return gives a majority 
of three in favour of Mr. Johnstone (Conservative), 
as follows :— 

Mr. Johnstone ... 694 

Major Lyon oe 8 „„ 
Mr. Johnstone and Major Lyon both addressed the 
electors, the latter gentleman expressing his mortifi- 
cation at the result of the contest, but intimating the 
probability of a general election not being far distant, 
when he should be happy to place his services again 
at the disposal of the electors. 

Cuiprine WycomBE.—The death of Sir G. H. Dash- 
wood (Liberal) has created a vacancy for this borough. 
Mr. Remington Mills, who lately stood for Finsbury, 
has offered himself as a candidate in the same in- 
terest. ‘The seat will be contested by Mr. Donald 
Cameron, of Hampden House, Bucks, on the Conser- 
vative sidé, | 

Norra | Ripina or Yorksmire.—Mr. Cayley 
Worsley having withdrawn, the candidates for this 
seat are now reduced to two, Mr. Milbank, the 
Liberal, and Mr. Morritt, the Conservative. Tho 
following has been issued as a placard :— 

MR. MILBANK AND CHURCH-RATES, 
To the Freeholders and Electors of the North-Ridiog 
of Yorkshire. 

Gentlemen,—The death of Mr. Cayley has called into 
the field two candidates who solicit your votes and who 
ask to represent you in Parliament. Mr. Morritt comes 
forward in the Conservative interest, but proposes to 

ive a wholesome support“ to Lord Palmerston. Mr. 
Milbank makes his appeal to the Liberal electors and 
asks them to send him to Parliament. 

The difference between a Conservative and a Moderate 
Liberal is now so slight that it requires the application 
of some severe test to detect the difference. This test 
is to be found in Church-rates. This question now 
stands in the front rank among the great questions of 
Not less than 548 members voted upon the 
third reading of Sir John Trelawny’s Bill last summer, 
274 on one side and 274 onthe other. Practical states: 


ment of a vexatious and an irritating controversy. 

Liberal Electors,—Are you to 
he desires the “ utmost 
freedom for all creeds and sects,” will yet use his influ- 
ence to defeat the success of a measure designed to 
obtain this freedom. The Liberal electors are not dis- 
posed to be exacting, they understand the difficult 
position in which a county member is they do 
not ask that he should give in his adhe:ion to all the 
articles of their political but, at this hour of the 
day, there is one question without fidelity to which no 
man need aspire to represent them in Parliament, and 
that question is, the abolition of Church - rates. 

Liberal Electora,—If Mr. Milbank persists in bis ill- 
advised determination, abstain from voting in his 
favour, and thus declare that a gentleman who is your 
representative must be a Liberal in something more 
than the name. A FREEHOLDER. 

LonerorD County.—This election terminated in 
the return of Major O’Reilly over Colonel Luke 
White by a majority of 574. Some of the Irish 
papers give evidence to show that a system of 
terrorism prevailed at the late election, and it will be 
seen that Sir R. Peel in the House of Commons cor- 
roborated the statements. Colonel White, in his fare- 
well address, says :— 

Every species of violence and intimidation was put in 
force to prevent my return, and no candid mind can 
accept the result as the fair expression of freedom of 
opinion in the county. If such results were submitted 
to, there would be an end to freedom of election, and I 
therefore feel it my duty to you to endeavour, by 28 
means in my power, to expose those practices of whi 
I complain, and to restore to you in the opportunity of 
selecting, undismayed by violence or faction, the repre- 
sentative of your choice. 2 
The High Sheriff of Longford, Mr. Walter Nugent, 
of Donore, has, however, published a contradiction 
of the reports of the Daily Express respecting the 
alleged reign of terror there. He writes to the 
Daily Express :—‘‘I beg to say that, although I at- 
tended the polling at the town of Longford in my 
official capacity, I did not either see or hear of the 
‘violence’ mentioned in your leading article ; nor 
was the intervention of the military rendered neces- 
sary at any period from the conduct of the mob.” 


Haw and Police. 


DISTRAINING FOR CHURCH-RATES.—At the Dur- 
ham Assizes, on Wednesday, a civil case, possessing 
some peculiar interest, was tried by Mr. Justice 
Mellor. The plaintiffs were Messrs. Pease and Co., 
owners of St. Helen’s Auckland Colliery, and they 
brought the action against Mr. Chaytor and the Rev. 
G. P. Wilkinson, two magistrates of the country, for 
an alleged illegal distraint made upon their goods in 
payment of Church-rates. The validity of the rates, 
which were levied in the early part of the year 1858, 
was called in question on the ground that on Mr. 
Gibb, agent of the colliery, proceeding to the church- 
wardens to inspect the books, that privilege was 
denied him, and it was contended that, as the jurisdic- 
tion of the magistrates was thereby virtually abolished, 
the case should have been referred to the Consistory 
Court. On the part of the defendants it was sub- 
mitted that the objection made was not bond fide, 
and that the sitting magistrates, one at least of whom 
was an opponent to Church-rates, had discharged their 
duty ina firm and conscientious manner. The learned 
judge confessed the embarrassment which the 
authorities on the subject had occasioned, but under 
the points as submitted by his lordship the jury found 
a verdict for the plaintiffs. 

THE WiypHam CASE. — The question of costs in 
this case has been argued in the Court of Chancery 
during the last day or two, and remains in suspense, 


SEE 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, March 12, 1862, 
MR. MIALL IN GLASGOW, 
(From a Glasgow Correspondent.) 

A public breakfast party was held this morning 
(Tuesday) in the Religious Institution Rooms in con- 
nection with Mr. E. Miall’s visit to this city asa 
deputation from the Liberation Society. Sir James 
Anderson, late M. P. for Stirling, occupied the chair. 
After a short address from Mr. Oulton on the rise 
and progress of the Liberation Association, Sir 
James Anderson referred in very cordial terms, 
which were enthusiastically responded to by all 
present, to Mr. Miall’s unwearied. intelligent, and 
successful efforts in the House of Commons, on the 
platform, and especially by means of the press, in 
promotiog civil and religious freedom. Mr. Miall 
was then called upon, — delivered an address which 
will be long remembered by those to whom it was ad- 
dressed. A more cautiour, appropriate, dignified, yet 
terribly severe address was perhaps never delivered in 
Glasgow. Would that it were not only reported in the 
newspapers, but read on Sunday next from every 
pulpit, Established and Voluntary, in Scotland ! 
Sbort and stirring addresses were delivered by the 
ders. A. McEwan, Dr. Robson, Dr. George Jeffrey, 
and others, urging the friends present to bestir 
themselves in promoting the objects of the Liberation 
Society. The meeting was a numerous and very 
influential one. In addition to a number of influ- 
ential laymen from the different Dissenting Churches 
in Glasgow, were observed the following ministers :— 
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the Reva. Dr. James 


Dr. R. T. J „Dr. Turner, of Samoa 


Calderwood, Alex - 
Macl D 


Young, David Johnstone, A. Davidson, A. G. 
Forbes, Gilbert McCallum, George Scott, William 
B. Robertson, J. A. 


(By Electric and International Telegraph.) 
GLAsdow, Tuesday evening. 
A meeting of the Liberation Society was held this 
evening in the City Hall. The attendance not large, 
but intelligent and deeply interested. William P. 
Paton, Esq., presided, and the meeting was addressed 
by the Revs. David Young, David Johnstone, Henry 
Batchelor, Henry Calderwood, and Dr. J. B. John- 
ston, Bailie Govan, Councillor Dick, and Edward 


Miall, Esq. Mr. Miall delivered a powerful speech, 
about an hour in length, which was received with 


great enthusiasm. 


THE CENTRAL UNITED BARTHOLOMEW 
COMMITTEE, 

The committee find their work grow daily more 
large and various. From all parts of this country, 
Scotland perhaps excepted, and from every section 
of the Nonconforming Charch, they receive gratify. 
ing assurances of sympathy and co-operation. 0 
whole of the Principality seems alive to the greatness 
of the occasion, and bent on turning it to the best 
account. Probably there will be little need in Wales 
for the direct services of the Committee, although 
indirect aids—information of various kinds to “ 
used in lectures, &c.,—are 4 requested and will 
be freely given. England: will, no doubt, be the 
main field of labour. Applications from Local Bi- 
centénary Committees, from associated churches, 
from ministers of every name in the large towns, 
from devoted men labouring in secluded hamlets or 
rade isolated districts, throng in with every post,— 
applications for books, for pamphlets, for tracts, for 
answers to local gainsayers or individual doubts, for 
lecturers, lectures, and the materials out of which 
lectures are made. 

The committee bave an arduous task before them. 
With all their plans to frame, their machinery to 
organise, and only a few months for their utmost 
term, they will need, whatever their wisdom and 
energy, no little charity and forbearance on the part 
of their friends:—need them the more because 
the work they have to do is for the most 
part of a kind that cannot be done both hastily 
and well. To get a standard history published, 
for instance, requires years rather than months. 
Negotiations on this subject have been opened 
with more than one of the foremost historical writers 
of the age, men whose reputation would alike com- 
mand the attention of Conformist and Noncon- 
formist. In their projected series of Historical 
Tracts—the first of which is now at press—the 
Committee have obtained the services of six or 
seven authors, most competent to place the ejection 
of 1662, with its causes and results, before the 
public in authentic and telling foyms. They have 
all but concladed their arrangements for a brief 
series of lectures in London by gentlemen of stand- 
ing and influence in the Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and Baptist sections of the Church. And 
they have also engaged to send deputations to meet- 
ings about to be held at Brighton, Ipswich, and 
other large towns. 

Considering that their Office (which we may re- 
mind our friends is at 10, Broad-street-buildings, 
E. C.), has been open only a month, and that all 
their schemes had to be carefully pondered before 
action was taken, these are — 42 results, and 
contain an hopeful augury of ultimate success. 
these modes of activity, it should be remem- 
bered, involve a large outlay of money as well as of 
thought. And as the members of the Committee 
cheerfully sacrifice time which they can ill spare to 
the labour of giving a higher value and completeness 
to the commemoration in which the whole Church is 
concerned, we trust that all who sympathise with 
them and appreciate their self-denial will 2 by 
a prompt, timely liberality, the addition of any finan- 
cial anxieties to the burden which they have assumed. 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 

The debate on the address was continued in the 
French Corps Législatif yesterday. M. Favre brought 
forward his amendment to paragraph four, relating to 
the affairs of Italy. He considered the policy of the 
Government uncertain and dubious. The language 
held by the Government, and its policy, left so many 
interests in suspense, that the representatives of the 
country could not but entreat the Government to 
relinquish a position which furnished a pretext for 
accusations of duplicity, for at Rome it was in presence 


of two irreconcileable principles. M. Favre opposed 
the occupation of Rome. 
Yesterday the Presse received a first warning on 
account of an article referring to the Corps Législatif. 
It is reported that the Prussian general elections 
will take place with all possible despatch, in order 
that the new Chambers of Deputies may be enabled 
to assemble in the month of May next. The official 
Staatsanzeiger says :—** M. Bethmann Hollweg has, 
at his own request, been relieved from his functions as 
Minister of Public Worship, the duties of which post 


are provisionally entrusted to Count Schwerin,;Minis- 
ter of the Interior,” 


Paterson, Dr. J. R Johnstone, 
George 


| 
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\ We learn from the Herzegovina, that Luca 
Vucalovitch, having a tly lowered his preten 
sions, has quitted the Zutorina. Omar Pasha has 
therefore countermanded the orders he had given for 
the advance of the Turkish troops. 


YESTERDAY'S PARLIAMENT, 

In the House of Lords, on the second roading of 
the L Regulation Bill, a discussion, originated 
by Lord Chelmsford, took place, in which, the details 
of the measure were criticised by the Earl of Derby, 
Lord Cranworth, and Lord St. Leonard's, aud do- 
fended by the Lord Chancellor and the Earl of 


Shaftesbury ; after which the bill was read a second 
time. 


In the House of Commons, a new writ was ordered 
to issue for the election of a member for Wycombe, in 
the room of Sir G. Dashwood, deceased. 

In answer to Lord R. Cecil, Mr. Lowe said it was 
ay 2 under — Revised Code to abolish any of 

e lectureships in the training colleges. 

In answer to Colonel * Mr. LaYarp said, that 
looking to the amount of British property in 
Shanghai, the Government had given directions to 
protect that city against the ‘laopings by naval 
means. 


Lord Ronxxr Montacv, in an able speech, brought 
forward his motion 


That, to strengthen the check upon the Government, a com- 
mittee be appointed to be annually nominated for the purpose 
of revising all estimates or acoounts laid before Parliament. 


| He dwelt at great length upon the enormous increase 


of the Estimates, and cited numerous instances of 
votes being applied to other subjects than those for 
which they were passed, and of balances being ex- 
ded according to the pleasure of the Treasury. 
n the debate which followed, Sir G. Bowyer and 
Mr. White supported the motion, which was opposed 
by Sir F. Baring, Mr. Peel, and Mr. Gladstone, and 
lost by 96 to 31. 

Mr. HonksrALL then moved the important resolu- 
tion of which he had given notice—that the present 
state of international maritime law as affecting the 
rights of belligerents and neutrale is ill-defined and 
unsatisfactory, and calls for the early attention of 
her Majesty’s Government, The ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
argued that any further extension of the principles 
of maritime law could only be adopted with 
the consent of all nations. Sir G. C. Lewis said 
the real assimilation of land war and sea war was 
effected by the declaration of Paris, which abolished 
privateering, or private persons plundering on their 
own account. ‘To that extent he was prepared to go 
with Mr. Horsfall, but he could not accept the doc- 
trine that merchant ships were not liable to capture 
by the naval forces of belligerents. Mr. Barina 
„ the motion, and could not see why the 
subject should not be considered by a Congress. On 
the motion of Mr. CoBpEN, the debate was adjourned 
to Monday next. 


The other business was disposed of, and the House 
adjourned. 


THE REVISED CODE. 
The following are Mr. Walpole’s resolutions to be 


moved in committee of the whole House on Tuesday, 
March 25 :— 


1, That where it is proposed to give Government aid to 
elementary schools it is inexpedient that the whole amount of 
such aid should depend upon the individual examination of 
each child in reading, writing, aud arithmetic. 

2. That the system of grouping by age for the purpose of 
examination would be unequal in its operation an inade- 
quate test of the work done in the schools, and specially dis- 
advantageous for those children whose early education has 
been neglected. 

3. That the provisions of the Revised Code in the points 
referred to in the foregoing resolutions would, if unamended, 
increase the difficulty of extending the benefits of the Govern- 
ment 11 to poor and neglected districts. 

4. That the refusal of any portion of the Parliamentary 

t on account of children who have once passed in the 
hest class of examination is likely to have an injurious 
effect, as tending to aggravate the acknowledged evd of the 
withdrawal of children from elementary schools at an 


early age. 

5. That it is inexpedient that the capitation grant on account 
of children under seven years of age should be made to depend 
on the individual examination of those children. 

6, That the provisions of the Revised Code with regard to 
evening schools are unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the master, in 
many cases, would be unable, after the labours undergone in 
the day, adequately to attend to the management and teaching 
of the evening scholars. 

7. That the regulations contained in the Revised Code with 
regard to pupil-teachers are unjust and impolitic. 

8. That it would be unjust entirely to withhold the other 
benefits of the Parliamentary grant from such m re of 
schools as decline to undertake ſo provide and pay the stipends 
and gratuities, now severally payable on account of — — 
— during the continuance of their current apprentice 
ships. 

Y. That it would be impolitic to run the risk of a return to 
the monitorial system by discouraging the employment of 
pupil-teachers, and that such employment would be better 
promoted by pecuniary premiums by poounieny penalties. 

10. hes in Jonnary of each year, if the code be revised or 

any material alteration in it be necessary, it shall be printed 
in such a form as to show separately all articles cancelled or 
modified and all new articles. 
11. That, in the event of such revision or material altera- 
tion, as mentioned in the last foregoing resolution, it shail 
not be lawful to take any action thereon until the same shall 
have been submitted to Parliament and laid on the table of 
both Houses for at least one calendar month, 


MARK LANE.—THIS DAN. 


The fresh arrivals of English wheat to this morning's market 
were much restricted, Dry samples moved off steadily, at 
fully Monday's quotations ; but damp qualities attracted very 
little attention, yet no change took place in their value. With 
foreign wheat we were fairly supplied, and the demand for all 
descriptions ruled inactive, on former terms, Floating cargoes 
of grain were in fair request, at late quotations. Malting 
barley sold steadily, at quite previous rates ; but in other kind, 


very little was doing. 
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SUMMARY. 


In both Houses of Parliament there have been 
interesting debates on the blockade of the 
Southern ports. On Friday, Mr. Gregory, the one 
u vocate of the independence of the Confederates, 
introduced the subject, but his long list of casea 
in which the Federal blockade had been evaded, 
was minutely dissected by Mr. W. E. Forster, 
and reduced to very limited proportions, The 
Solicitor-General completed the discomfiture of 
the Southern advocates by discussing from a legal 
and international point of view the gravity of the 
course they recommended—it simply meant a 
declaration of war—and by expounding the moral 
aspects of the question in terms so dignified and 
eloquent as to extort the hearty and emphatic 
applause of the House. Earl Russell concluded 
his speech on the subject in the Upper House on 
Monday by a statement which indicates that the 
Government are taking up a new and advanced 
position on the American question. His lordship 
expresses the hope that within three months we 
may witness the close of the civil war, and takes 
it for granted that it is impossible“ the old 
feeling between the North and the South can be 
renewed. He trusts, therefore, that the North 
will at last consent to the peaceable separation of 
two States which might both be mighty—of two 
States inhabited by persons of very different 
education and of very different nature perhaps, 
but respecting each other.” This is a very grave 
declaration, coming from the Minister who is the 
mouthpiece of the Government to foreign nations, 
and could hardly have been uttered without the 
knowledge or belief that it was not altogether 
unpalatable to the Federal Cabinet. 

In each House, also, there have been frag- 
mentary discussions on the re-Revised Code. 
Earl Granville’s speech, in reply to Lord Lyttel- 
ton, rather leaves the impression that there will, 
before long, be another {edition of the much- 
debated Minute. Meanwhile, we would call 
attention to a letter, copied from the Daily News, 
showing how entirely the recommendations of 
the minority of the late Education Commission 
have been ignored by the Government and the 
Legislature, and the relevancy of those views to 
the present aspect of the controversy. The 
writer contends that the question raised by that 
minority—whether Government shall permanently 
take part in popular education—has never been 
decided by Parliament; and thut it ought to be 
decided by Parliament, in the light of the expe- 
rience which a trial of thirty years has afforded, 
not foreclosed by an ordinance of the Education 
Committee of the Privy Council, framed when 
Parliament was not sitting. If the 3 be 
formally accepted that the State shall assist and 
control education, the question whether the Re- 
vised Code, or any other special system, shall be 
adopted, is a watier for subsequent consideration. 
Unquestionably, Mr. Lowe's recent speech vin- 
dicated the position assumed by the minority of 
the Education Commission. At all events, it is 
to be hoped that the considerations urged in the 
Jetter referred to will be fully stated and debated 
in the House of Commons during the approach- 
ing discussion on Mr. Walpole’s resolutions, 
which are published this morning, and given in 
another column, 


Canon Miller has met with his match in the 
Rev. R. W. Dale, at the Birmingham Town-hall. 
Last Thursday the latter had Ais triumph, and 
the result shows that Nonconformity has renewed 
its youth in the Midland capital. The vast 
building was, we are told, crammed from one 
end to the other. (Every pathway was filled, 
and all climbable windows occupied. The cheer- 
ing from first to last was tumultuous, and the 
few hisses scarcely heard.” Mr. Dale tore to 
pieces Canon Miller’s Bicentenary sophistries 
with the ease of a master-hand, and the modera- 
tion of one who had a good case to plead ; and 
fairly turned the tables on his antagonist, as the 
following extract from his speech will show :— 


‘The truest, fittest, sublimest celebration of the 
Bicentenary, would be for eight or ten thousand 
of the Evangelical clergy who objected to these services 
in the Prayer-book, but-who obtained their ministerial 
officeand income by avowing their unfeigned assent and 
consent” to all the book contained, to come out— 
(renewed and prolonged cheers)—and to declare to the 
English people that they could no longer retain a 
position which they acquired by professing to approve 
what now, at least, they rejected. But Nonconforwists 
saw no sign of such a movement (loud laughter) and 
since no one else commemorated them, the Congrega- 
tionalists thought it their duty to do so themselves. 
Still, there was time enough yet; and if the clergy 
would come out they should come into the front rank, 
and the Nonconformists would fall into the rear imme- 
— (Loud cheers and laughter.) They were 
volunteers, and would not object to be led by the 
officers of the regular army—(renewed cheers and 
laughter)—and he promised them that, if they came 
they should receive a welcome which would make them 
forget for ever that controversy ever separated them. 
He would promise them that if they now followed the 
example of the two thousand, become their genuine 
successors, they would cast their chapel-building 
schemes to the wind; and their bicentenary fund, 
which would soon be multiplied, should be given with a 
hearty good will to help in erecting houses of worship 
for the clergy and congregations of the Free Church of 
England. y «Fre and continued cheering. ) 


This is a fair challenge, which, possibly, when 
the Evangelical clergy find the utter hopeless- 
ness of any revision of the Prayer-book, they 
may not be so disposed, as is now the case, to 
treat with scorn. Our news columns will show 
that Dr. Miller and his Church Defence brethren 
are materially helping the cause they have set 
themselves to oppose, and are forcing those who 
would have remained silent to take up the sub- 
ject in all its varied aspects. Indications, even 
thus far, lead to the conclusion, not only that 
the Bicentenary of 1662 will be worthily com- 
memorated, but that it will place the State- 
Church question in a position of pre-eminence it 
has never before occupied in the public mind. 

The issue of the Longford election reveals the 
extent and bitterness of the quarrel between 
Lord Palmerston’s Government and the Catholic 
priesthood of Ireland. Whether Major O'Reilly 
retain his seat, or be ousted on petition, the 
time cannot be far distant when the Irish Brigade 
will revenge themselves for Sir Robert Peel's 
impetuous partisanship, and the slights of his 
superiors, by combining with the Conservatives 
to turn out the Government. 

The vivacity, not to say violence, of the French 


‘Chambers is very excusable. Once a year, on 


the debate on the address, thore is real freedom 
of speech, when views which individuals dare 
not express, nor the press publish, are actuall 
and accurately reported in the Monteur. Fol- 
lowing hard upon the diatribes of the Ultramon- 
tanes of the Senate, the Republicans have had 
their fling in the Legislative Chamber. M. M. 
Picard and Jules Favre have not spared the 
Imperial system of Government showing up 
the juggle by which it is made to appear to 
have universal suffrage as its basis, and boldly 
roclaiming that “there is in France but one 
journalist—the Emperor; all others are but 
vassals, obliged to bow their heads before a 
warning or a communiqué,’ and that elections 
are a negation and mockery.” But amid this 
stern truth-telling the Chamber applauds the 
Imperial substitute for the Montauban Dotation 
Bill, though it really aggravates their complaints, 
while the Government calmly carries on its cru- 
sade against the press, and nervously provides 
against democratic effervescence in Paris. 
Another surprise from Prussia! The Chamber 
of Deputies have again offended their King by 
wanting to have some control over the Budget. 
But the notion of controlling the finances is as 
revolutionary in the estimation of the Prussian 
Court as interference with his Majesty’s foreign 
licy. ‘The Chambers have been dissolved, aud 
illiam I., having vindicated his claim to rule 
“by the grace of God,” will probably dispense 
for a while with a Parliament which has the 
audacity to do more than register his edicts. 


The Jatest American news indicates that the 
Confederates are likely to make a stand at Nash- 
ville against the victorious Westera army of the 
Federalists. General Halleck, who command 
that force, discountenances the reception of fugi- 
tive slaves, io order that the South may see that 
the Federalists come not to destroy the Consti- 


tution.” Success has thus revived the old jargon. 


dg | this reconstruction o 


On the other hand, President Lincoln has hung 
the captain of a slave-trader—a bold and unpre- 
cedented act of severity. Mr. Davis, elected 
President of the Confederation for six years, 
speaks in his inaugural address of the recent 
“‘serious disasters,” but adds—“ in the heart of 
a people resolved to be free, disasters stimulate 
to increased exertion.” A few weeks will show 
whether the South responds to this sentiment. 

Shanghai, the great entrepot of the Yang-tse, 
is seriously threatened by the insurgent hordes, 
whose character and aims are now so thoroughly 
unmasked as to have turned the current of Eu ro- 
pean sympathy against them. 


FEDERAL SUCCESSES IN AMERICA. 


Very little doubt can now be entertained that 
the balance of power between the Northern and 
Southern States of what was once the American 
Union, apparently maintained for several months 
past in equilibrio, inclines decidedly in favour 
of the former. The South has, until just 
recently, exhibited a show of strength beyond 
the reality, by associating with the Slave States 
proper, the vast border States, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tenessee, and Missouri, and forcing the 
secession element which more or less existed in 
all of them into a dominant position. There is 
good reason for believing that they brought 
about this result by promptitude, audacity, and 
terrorism—that the leading politicians of these 
States, acting in concert with the conspirators of 
the Gulf States, stood prepared, at the outbreak 
of the civil war, to coucentrate the whole force 
of secession sentiment upon the machinery of 
the State’s Government, and to sway its action, 
in each case, in favour of the Confederacy. In 
doing this, they do not appear to have been 
over-scrupulous as to the means they thought fit 
to employ. Distrusting, it would seem, any 
bond fide appeal to the suffrages of the people, 
they contrived to thrust their own policy into 
exaggerated prominerce, and thus to paralyse 
for the time being whatever loyalty to the Union 
might happen to exist. Since then, they have 
made desperate efforts to preserve their upper- 
most position in each of the Border States, and 
the varying and confused conflicts of which 
accounts reached us in the earlier stage of the 
atruggle, appear to have resulted from the efforts 
of Unionism, suddenly and forcibly suppressed, 
to recover the constitutional position from which 
it had been ousted, and to carry back the 
States into the Federal Union. 

The victories lately achieved in Tennessee and 
Kentucky will probably liberate in three of these 
States, a considerable, perhaps a preponderating, 
amount of popular sentiment in favour of the 
Union, and should the strategical plans of General 
M‘Clellan so far succeed—a result by no means 
unlikely—as to compel the retirement of the 
Secession army from Virginia, the relative 
strength of the contending parties will be altered 
immensely to the disadvantage of the South. It 
was only by neutralising these Border States 
that the Southerners could make a show of 
equality with the North. Should their weight 
be now thrown into the scale against them, the 
Slave States will have a most unequal and un- 
5 contest to wage. Cut off as they will 

e from all commercial intercourse with the 
world beyond their own frontiers, exposed to 
the pressure of the Northern armies, despoiled 
of all reasonable hope that they will ever suc- 
ceed in founding a great Confederate Republic, 
and doomed to see Slavery, which was to have 
been its corner stone, become every month not 
ouly less profitable but more dangerous, nothing 
but an unchangeable resolution to endure 
any extremity of privation, suffering and 
death, rather than be once more associa 
in Federal union with the North, and a 
reliance upon the protection given to them 
by the vast extent and unhealthy climate 
of the country which they possess, would avail 
to hinder the Government of Washington from 
carrying out their threat of trampling out this 
rebellion, and of restoring the United States to 
their former position. Whether the Slave States 
are really as devoid of sentiment in favour of 
the Union as is now given o.it—whether iatense 
and undying hatred of the North is as unalloyed 
as we have been led to suppose—and whether 
protracted pressure from without will fail to 
disclose any latent divisions within, time alone 
can show. A solution of these questions in the 
affirmative will, we apprehend, soon be the only 

ible foundation on which to build a conelu- 
sion that North aud South can never be re- 
united. 

We confess ag somewhat indifferent o 

: what, at best, was on 
ill-assorted Union. Our preference, we fancy, 
if it could distinctly express itself, would be for 
a separation of the Slave States iato a distinct 
and independent Confederacy, hemmed round 
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on every side by a Republic morally and politi- 
cally dissociated from the curse of Slavery. We 
believe that such an arrangement, if it could be 
effected, would hasten the extinction of involun- 
tary servitude both as a doctrine to be tolerated 
por an institution to be cherished, and we are 
pretty sure that it would remove from the Free 
States the taint which has grievously corrupted 
society in America. But, be this as it may, we 
feel satisfied that should the Union be restored 
in all its former extent, the doctrine of State 
rights be maintained, and Slavery, as a domestic 
institution, be still sanctioned and upheld, the 
inhuman and execrable system is never destined 
to recover its hideous supremacy in the trans-At- 
lantic Republic. It will never again be the 
insolent, domineering and defiant power that it 
has been. It will not glory in its sbame. It 
will not exalt a despicable passion into a heaven- 
given principle, nor blasphemously call upon 
God to own and bless what every utterance of 
the Gospel of His Son unequivocally condemns. 
Wickedness is never bold when it is unsuccess- 
ful, and should the Slave States be once more 
dragged back into the Union, we fancy that 
their representatives in Congress will not 
swagger and overbear the Free States as they 
have done. Nor, indeed, will the North ever 
again submit to Southern dictation. There will 
be an end of Fugitive Slave laws, Dred Scott 
decisions, and Sumner assaults. Better still, 
Slavery, unable to move to bew territories, will 
become utterly unprofitable, and work out its 
own abolition. We have no fear, therefore, that 
matters can return to the status qué ante bellum, 
even should President Lincoln succeed in carry- 
ing into effect the whole of his programme. The 
voleanic eruption which has taken place has 
already broken up the foundations of African 
slavery asa system, and it. is not in the power 
of man to restore it to stability. 

Meanwhile, we regard the very evident 
sympathy of a prominent portion of the British 
press with the cause of the South, with feelings 
of shame and humiliation, Certaiuly, if the 
confidence of their predictions and the one- 
sidedness of their representations and criticisms, 
could give vitality to an essentially unworthy 
aud unhallowed enterprise, the newspapers 
to which we allude would doit. Happily, this 
is beyond their power. But they can irritate 
where they utterly fail to depress. They can in- 
flame national animosities, though they cannot 
decide the fate of armies. Too much of this evil 
work they have wrought already. Yet, in all 
things the ill is compensated for by the good. 
These journals are rapidly undermining their 
own influence. They have been so frequently 
and so confidently wrong, that well-educated 
people cease to regard them as trust-worthy 
guides, and even in commercial circles they have 
lost their authority. It is not by means of them, 
therefore, that the Southerners can avail to re- 
cover in Europe the ground they are losing iu 
America, Itis not hy pooh-poohing the victories, 
which will give back to the Federal Union the 
Border States, that they will succeed in arresting 
the tide which threatens to overwhelm them. 
Englishmen felt but little sympathy with the 
slaveholding South even at the moment when it 
appeared probable they would have to take it as 
an ally. It is not probable that they can be 
talked into a greater fondness for slavery now 
that fortune is evidently deserting it. Its chance 
is gone by. It has had its day, and abused it. 
And should the time for its judgment have 
arrived, as seems very likely, it is not by 
journalism, not even by the Times, that it can be 
saved. In the ruin of its own reputation it may, 
indeed, involve that of others but we begin to 
hope and believe that the power does not exist 
ou earth, which can finally prevent or even 
greatly retard its utter overtbrow. | 


THE CHANGE OF MINISTRY AT 
TORIN. 

Aristipgs the Just has become wearisome, 
and has been ostracised. That seems to be about 
the secret of the late Ministerial crisis at Turin. 
Ricasoli, the lofty, inflexible patriot, though a 
faithful subject, is neither a supple courtier, able 
tactician, nor desirable colleague. He has not 
Cavour's faculty of adapting himself to changing 
circumstances, and bending others to his purpose. 
Nor, indeed, has he the capacity for physical 
enjoyment which the great Minister poasessed, 
but rarely gratified. This plain, blunt Minister 
has, therefore, naturally given frequent offence 
to the creatures who hang about the Italian 
Court, while he has failed to secure that hearty, 
steady contidence iu Parliament which was 
necessary to govern at the present juncture. 
Backstairs influence has long been at wok 
undermining Ricasoli, and aided by other causes 
has prevailed. Cavour's succeasor has re- 
tired after a rule of less than a twelvemonth, 
during which, if he did not adroitly manage his 


| Sovereign and the Legislature, he maintained un- 


tarnished the honour of the country. Un- 
fortunately he left office at a time when the ad- 
ministrative and financial measures of the 
Government were well matured. Legislation is 
thus thrown back to chaos. 

We cannot see in the fall of Ricasoli any 
apecial ground for anxiety. The events that fol- 
lowed the death of Cavour showed conclusively 
that Italian freedom bad passed ite most critical 
atage, and no longer hung on the fe of one man. 
Italy has à Parliament that faithfully reflects, 
and judiciously expresses, public opinion, and is 
likely to remain true to adefinite national policy 
whatever Minister may hold the reins, The 
sinister reports as to a possible dissolution of 
Parliament, and the establishment of a Royal 
dictatorship, are singularly inconsistent with pro- 
babilities. Victor Emmannel— e uomo 
—is not less distinguished for strict adherence 
to his pledges than for his aversion to the cares 
of State, and is only too ready, as far as possible, 
to commit his responsibilities as a Sovereign to 
the hands of the Prime Minister. 

The speech of M. Ratazzi, Baron Ricasoli’s 
successor, at the first meeting of the Chambers 
after the Ministerial crisis, points to no change 
of policy. Ratazzi announces the same pro- 
gramme as Cavour and Ricasoli—alliance with 
France, who had shed her blood, and England, who 
had given the aid of her moral support, and had 
firstjrecognised the new State Rome, the capital of 
Italy, ty secured, of course, by moral and diplo- 
matic means, always hand in band with France— 
at home political unity with administrative de- 
centralisation, and a liberal outlay for the 
national armament. So far from the new 
Cabinet looking to France for support and 
counsel, they propose to carry out, with as little 
delay as possible, Garibaldi’s schemeof armingand 
organising 230 battalions of mobilised national 
Guards,—a force which, once in existence, will 
effectually prevent any subserviency of the Go- 
vernment to the Emperor Napoleon, and will 
rally to the new Ministry the men of action ” 
in the Chambers and in the country. M. Natazzi 
has thus provided an effectual check on any reac- 
tionary tendencies of himself or hia colleagues. 

Baron Ricasoli, like another Cincinnatus, re- 
tires for a while from the cares of government 
to the relaxations of country life, aud left the 
Parliament, which gave him so fisful aud hollow 
a support, amid an outburst of repentant enthu- 
siasm, such as never greeted even Count Cavour 
himself, Possibly, the great Tuscan statesman 
may, ere long, be recalled to the post he has quitted 
with so much honour and dignity. Certainly, like 
Sir R. Peel after the repeal of the Corn-laws, he 
leaves office with augmented moral influence and 
though no longer the head of a Cabinet he remains 
master of the situation.” It is a position be- 
fitting the lofty and pure patriotism of Ricasoli. 
So loug as he survives Italy cannot despair ; for 
whatever extremity may arise, his country cau al- 
ways fall back upon a statesman who idealises her 
independence, who has never bowed his tieck to 
King or Emperor, and who retains the respect 
and confidence of every party in the State, and 
every section of his fellow-countrymen. 


THE CRISIS IN POPULAR ELUCATION. 


Bxronkk the present month closes the House of 
Commons is to decide what shall be the character 
of the assistance to be rendered by the State in 


| aid of Popular Education. We regret to see that 


the question which it is propos-d to raise is one 
which practically reduces a great social problem 
to the level of a small party conflict. The Con- 
servative section of the Houses of Lords and 
Commous have, we are quite aware, disavowed 
the existence of any party feeling in this matter. 
We take this disavowal for exactly what it is 
worth. In the face of the fact that we find the 
Earl of Derby and the Bishop of Oxford leading 
their followers against Earl Granville and the 
Duke of Newcastle in the one House, aud Mr. 
Lowe pitted against Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt, and Lord Robert Cecil in the other 
House, we can attach little, if any, value to the 
declaration of impartiality which the Tory 
leaders have so ostentatiously proclaimed. We 
can scarcely, perhaps, doubt the honesty and 
sincerity of the declaration that has been made; 
but, with history before us, neither we, nor any 
mau, can believe in the perfect impartiality of a 
thorough-bred Tory when a question of reform 
is raised. No matter what the subject—be it 
ecclesiastical or educational, civil, naval, or 
military—the Tories will be found defendin 
every existing system, every existing error, au 
every existing abuse. Hence we find them now 
defending the existing system, errors, aud abuses 
of the Parliamentary grants in aid of Popular 
Education. 


What is it they are defending ? The Educa- 


tion Commissioners have found and reported that 


the present system, costing 800,000/. per annum, 
does not, after twenty-one years’ existence, 
embrace either half the schools or half the 
scholars of the country ;—that only one-fourth 
of those who are educated under the system get 
any education which is of use to them in after- 
life ;—that all the elements of learningo—the 
instruments by which scholars are qualified to 
extend their information and cultivate auch 
mental power as the Almighty has endowed 
them with,—are imperfectly, superficially, and 
badly taught; that the teachers are, to a creat 
extent, conceited and discontented; that the 
eystem, as a system of central administration, 
has, by the confession of those who are now 
working it, utterly broken down ; that, in fact, 
all the predictions of voluntary educationists 
respecting it have been more than fulfilled. 

Well, what, under ordinary circumstances, 
would it be wise to do in such a case? Would 
it be wise to go on as we have been going ? 
Not even the Tories go 30 far as thie, but the 
drift of their tactics is to allow for the minimum 
of reform. They would keep the grant undi- 
minished ; they would send out the same quality 
of teachers, and they would deprecate any 
searching inquiry into the attainments of 
scholars. The reference of the Bishop of Oxford 
to the last subject in his speech in the House of 
Lords, last week, is as characteristic as it is 
curious: —“ But what,” said this sagacious 
prelate, “ will be the examination if it is carried 
out honestly and truly under the Revised Code 
It is really to be a mere searching into how far 
the children 3 in every part of the 
school, are up to the mark in the most mechanical 
part of their training, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic.” The“ most mechanical! Aud mark 
the honeyed words, addressed to the patrician 
assembly, which followed: “ I beg your Lord- 
ships,” continued the Bishop, to notice this, 
that reading, in men of your Lordship’s educa- 
tion, ceases to be mechanical. You glance at the 
book without spelling it over word by word and 
letter by letter. But, in these schools, in young 
children particularly, who have only lately been 
denizens of the school, it is a mere mechanical 
and the most mechanical part of their training.“ 
From which we infer that men of the Bishop of 
Oxford’s atation aud of “ their Lordships’ educa- 
tion“ never had to go through the mechanical” 
stage of reading, and that such a thing is only 
necessary in “these schools.“ In other words, 
the Bishop of Oxford and his peers are of Dog- 
berry’s opinion, that to their class, reading and 
writing come by nature.“ 

But even if this theory be true, it follows, on 
the Bishop's own acknowledgment, that although 
stripling peers and boy bishops may not require 
to learn to read and write, the poor and un- 
titled do require some teaching in these matters, 
The question, therefore, recurs, how can they be 
taught most effectienly and most economically ? 
The Minister of Education in the House of Com- 
mons informs us that the present system is 
neither economical nor efficient, and he proposes 
to substitute for it one which he promises shall 
be either economical or efficient, but which of 
these two very requisite qualities it is to possess 
he will not undertake to say. We bave already, 
in this journal, expressed an opinion on the 
respective merits of the Old and the New Codes. 
Looking at the matter, still, from the point of 
view occupied by Mr. Lowe and the Educational 
reformers, we have no hesitation in again expres- 
sing our preference, as merely administrative 
reformers, for the New Code. But does the 

uestion of national education lie only between 
the Old and the New Codes? A Royal Commis- 
sion has reported against the continuance of the 
present system. Must Parliament adopt only 
that system or the newsystem? Is there not the 
plain and practical alternative of no system at 
all? If we required words to condemn the 
theory of any Government system of education 
we should find them in Mr. Lowe’s speech on the 
13th February. “I believe,” said the right 
honourable gentleman, “ that the grants hitherto 
made, instead of calling forth, have crippled, and 
in fact almost extinguished, voluntary energy. 
They have, in fact, been uneducating the public 
mind from the Voluntary system, and that evil, 
[ fear, we cannot hope much to diminish. Tho 
House, 1 think, will be surprised to learn, that 
the training colleges, which were undoubtedly 
established with the best of motives, are almost 
entirely supported by the Government. No less 
than 99 per cent. of the cost of that, at Chelten- 
ham is defrayed by the Government, and the 
proportion that the Government pay towards the 
support of the traiving colleges is on an average 
of 90 per cent. I believe it is impossible again 
to raise the Voluntary spirit. and that 


being so, I think it becomes the duty of the 
Government to see whether they cannot adopt 
some course which shall dispense with the 
necessity for its resuscitation.’ The readers 
of the Nonconformist will do us the justice 
to acknowledge that we are not in the 
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habit of quoting ourselves, but we cannot 


help comparing this statement of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on Education, 
with some words which appeared jn the Voncon- 
Sormist ne of September 23d, 1846. We 
beg the reader’s attention to the following 
“ We have all along admitted that a 
provision for the education of the people 
would, for a time at least, increase the amount 
and improve the quality of the book-learning at 
resent imparted. Far enough are we from 
Iding such an N cheap. But this we 
affirm without hesitation, that it would be 
dearly purchased. Make the erection of the 
school-house, the maintenance of the school- 
master, and the superintendence and direction 
of education, the business of authority, either 
national or local, and in a single generation the 
active and earnest advocates of popular en- 
lightenment will die out. For a brief period 
those who took an interest in the work will take 
an interest still. But their occupation will be 
gone. Their hold upon the conscience of society 
will be lost, Their arguments will want cogency, 
their appeal pertinence and power. Mechanism 
will have displaced life, and mere doing will 
supersede all care for the mode and spirit in 
which it is done.” 


Half a generation only has passed away since 
these words were written, and their fulfilment is 
now publicly proclaimed. The Minister of the 
Crown who makes the statement admits that the 
state of things which the Privy Council system 
has brought about isan evil.“ We need not 
say that, on this point, we agree with him ; but 
we do not agree with him when he intimates 
t iat the Voluntary principle cannot be resusci- 
tated. He may carry his New Code, but it will 
ful almost as miserably as the Old. Five years 
hence, if the scheme should be carried out in its 
i stegrity, the reports of the official examiners will 
ia all probability, be such that the nation will 
see it is not worth while to produce or assist any 
merely perfunctory system. The operation of 
the New Code will be such as to prove the 
small results of any State-assisted scheme of 
public education. We agree, therefore, witb the 
Daily News in its remarks, evidently called forth 
by the masterly letter ok A.,“ which we print 
in our columns to-day: ‘“ All the reforms which 
Mr. Lowe may be able to carry will not save 
us from drifting into an enormous expenditure, 
which will nevertheless fail to benefit those dis- 
tricts where assistance is most needed. There is 
not a statesman in either House of Parliament 
who would venture to rise in his place and say 
that a system of education truly national can be 
efficiently directed and controlled from an office in 
Loadon. Sooner or later we shall be compelled to 
d-centralise education ; but the task will be infi- 
nitely more difficult if only for a few more years we 
persist in the present demoralising practice. A 
minority of the Education Commission foresaw 
this result, and accordingly recommended as the 
best course, that the public interest in education 
having been thoroughly awakened, and a t 
model of schools and schoolmasters having been | 
created, Government should now gradually with- 
draw, and confine itself to the education of those 
whom crime, vagrancy, or destitution casts on its 
hands, taking measures at the same time to turn 
to better account the public charities, of which 
so large a part now runs to waste or worse, and 
the improvement of which will amply emplo 
the great staff of inspectors and examiners whic 
Government has created.” | 

This,“ adds the same journal, “is what 
thousands of people are saying, although every- 
body just now seems inclined to let the mischief 
go until it works its own cure.“ We naturally 
except ourselves from our contemporary’s criti- 
eism. We are not disposed to“ let the mischief 
go.” Stop its progress now, and we may save 
ourselves from an enfeebling and a demoralisa- 
tion of society, such as the possession of no 
„mechanical arts, even if they could be 
secured, could compensate for. The question 
raised by the minority of the Education Com- 
mission has yet to be settled. The Volun- 
tary spirit cannot be resuscitated,” says Mr. 
Lowe. We reply, that if any results worth 
having are to be secured, it will have to be resus- 
ci „and, possibly, even in Mr. Lowe's time. 


POLITENESS TO SERVANTS. 
AYE, reader !—‘‘ politeness to servants ”—that is 


our subject—and, perhaps, if you will put off your 


laugh for a few minutes, and give the matter your 
unprejudiced consideration, you will find it not 
altogether unworth your while. ‘‘ Politeness,” 
observe—not kindness, for we take it for granted 
that the duty of behaving kindly to those who 
statedly minister to their wants will hardly need 
eaforcing upon any who bow to inspired teaching. 
We ask your present attention to something beyond : 
that. We need draw no nice distinctions, nor per- 


m either our own mind or the minds of others 
with exact definitions, We all know what we mean 
by ‘‘ politeness,” We may not all agree upon the 
particular manner in which it may be best expressed 


—but we are all at one, substantially at any rate, as 
to the motive, intention, or disposition we aim to 


express thereby. We are all polite, in our own 
purpose, at least, when we shape the manner of our 
behaviour to others with a view to show them con- 
sideration and respect—when we act towards them, 
in the common intercourse of life, in such a way as 
to impress them with our desire to place them, by a 
spontaneous exercise of good-will, in the highest re- 
lationship to us which their own reason can fairly 
assign to them. Now, we put it with all deference 
to our readers whether there be a single argument 
in favour of showing politeness to any one, that is 
not equally strong in favour of showing politeness to 
a servant. | 


Let it not be said that conformity to this principle 
would tend to erase all distinction between domestic 
authority and subjection, and to confound the special 
duties which arise out of the special relations of 
family life. It by no means follows that because 
politeness might urge one to offer the best seat in his 
drawing-room to a visitor of his own rank, and to 
perform all those acts of delicate attention which are 
conventionally appropriate between persons of the 
same sphere of society, it would urge him to do pre- 
cisely the same things to his servant. On the con- 
trary, it would prescribe his abstaining from doing 
them, on the ground that any deliberate proposal of 


what is obviously incompatible with the habits and 


duties of the person to whom it is made, is calcu- 
lated to wound that person’s sslf-respect. Com- 
panionship is not consistent with the relative 
Connexion between a master or a mistress and a 
servant—and for the one to attempt to discharge to 
the other the obligations arising out of it, would be 
as much a breach of manners as for a prime minister 
to propose to one of his constituents to sit beside him 
in the House of Commons, and to take part in the 
debate. The relation of the servant to the master 
is that of subjection to authority. It is so, not 
because the one person is really inferior to the other, 
but because the very contract between them pre- 
supposes a difference of position, and is based upon 
the mutual recognition of it. Out of that difference 
gtow the specific duties, and we may say pro- 
prieties, which each owes to the other—and true 
politeness, instead of altering the nature of such 
duties and proprieties, binds to a rigid observance of 
both. 


It is rather in the manner in which the heads of 
families exercise the rights of their position, than in 
any concession of its legitimate claims, that polite- 
ness to servants should be displayed. Commands, 
proper enough in themselves, may be given in a tone 
as insulting as it is gratuitously rade. As entire a 
disregard of feelings may be evinced as if servants 
had no human feelings at all. Habitual want of 
consideration for persons in a dependent position, 
far oftener than ill nature, suffers them to exhibit 
towards their servants a hardness and brusqueness 
of manner which, if displayed towards themselves, 
even by one having the right to direct them, would 


occasionally met with instances of it, and that, too, 
in quarters where we should not have looked for it, 
which have rasped our equanimity to an intolerable 
soreness. And we see no good reason for this kind 
of thing. Nothing but a thoughtless contempt of 
persons filling a menial situation need prohibit our 
showing them, in the most delicate way, the defer- 
ence due from one human being to another. 
Nothing whatever is lost by putting command into 
the shape of request—by veiling the hard lineaments 
of authority in words and tones which shall give 
them a pleasing appearance—by indicating a pre- 
dominant wish to pay homage to the just suscepti- 
bility of a servant in the very act of prescribing the 
service expected to be performed by gratefully 
recognising that service when performed. One may 
treat even a kitchen wench as obligingly, and with 
as manifest a delicacy of consideration, as a duchess ; 
and although the manner in each case would neces- 


| sarily be different, the object of it—the wish to 


please—might be as safely made manifest in the one 
as in the other. 

A little careful consideration of this subject would, 
we think, bring round most people to the conclusion 
we are secking to establish in their minds. It be- 
hoves us to remember that servitude, evon of the 
lightest kind, is naturally irksome ; and although 
use will undoubtedly do much to make its restrictions 
tolerable, it can never make them pleasant. An un- 
varying routine of duties, from one end of the year 
to another, not much enlivened by anything in the 


shape of recreation—all proclivities to social enjoy - 


fire their bosoms with indignation. We have 


ment tethered to the narrowest possible cirole— 


every outlet, but one, to ambition closed—but little 
liberty, at best, to adapt the pressure of obligation 
to inevitable variations of mood, energy, or health— 
occupations usually devoid of intrinsic interest, 
oftentimes, too, requiring a trying amount of bodily 
exertion—-constant ministration to comforts which it 
is impossible for themselves to share—such is the or- 
dinary lot of our household servants. True, there is 
another side to the picture—a compensatory weight 
in the other scale of the balance. Yet, on the 
whole, the position is one which can hardly fail to 
present to the view of those who have not been 
accustomed to it from childhood a dead level of 
tedious monotony but too well fitted to reduce the 
movements of the mind to a sort of mechanical and 
mill-horse uniformity. We reap the benefit of their 
servitude—and our enjoyment of life is very largely 
due to them. Is it too much for us, then, to throw 
into this dull picture a few touches of light which 
will cost us nothing? Might we not awaken a soul 
which would take for itself this body of drudging 
toil with cheerful willingness? Can we not infuse 
into this lot a spirit of life which will do something 
at least towards changing an obligation which can- 
not be avoided into a choice which pleases itself ? 
Surely, if we can do this, it would be worth our 
taking some pains to do it. 


Now we believe that genuine politeness towards 
servants exerts upon them as inspiriting and sun- 
shiny an influence as any we can bring to bear upon 
them. If kindness is pure water to the soul which 
thirsts for sympathy, politeness is an efferyescing 
draught. The one satisfies, the other refreshes, jaded 
spirits. The one is a beautiful emanation from the 
hidden depths of your own being—the other is a 
graceful recognition of what lies concealed in the 
depths of another's being. In doing kindness, you 
consult yourself, the promptings of your own nature, 
the law of your own heart. In showing politeness, 
you consult the person towards whom it is displayed, 
offer respect where, perhaps, it will be received with 
glad surprise, and, by the homage which you pay, 
call out a self-reverence which is commonly asleep. 
Drudgery ceases to be drudgery as soon as it is taken 
in hand by acheery will. Miranda bearing logs for 
Ferdinand, was all unconscious of the burden of ser- 
vitude. To put people in good-humour with them- 
selves is the special function of politeness, and to 
persons in that desirable state of mind no work 
comes amiss, We know not what we lose by placiug 
our servants beyond the pale of our politeness—and, 
above all, we know not what they miss. The phrase, 
the tone, the gesture, the silence, the smile which 
costs us no effort, but which reveals to them consi- 
deration for their feelings, and deference to their 
rights, as belonging to the family of mankind, may 
make all the difference to them in their day’s occu- 
pations between submission to necessity and expres- 
sion of hearty and grateful good-will. 


It seems to be supposed that inasmuch as servants 
are generally taken from a very imperfectly educated 
class, and one in which reverence for authority is 
not highly developed, politeness to them is very apt 
to be understood as a license to familiarity. Nothing 
can be more contrary to fact. So far from en- 
couraging frowarduess in servants, politeness withers 
itin the bud. Nothing so speedily subdues people 
toa sense of their real inferiority of position as 
treating them with high-bred courtesy. We re- 
member a story, founded, we believe, in fact, of 
something which occurred during the prevalence of 
the cholera, which will both illustrate and confirm 
our position. In a manufacturing town likely to be 
exposed to the ravages of the epidemic, a committee 
of the well-off inhabitants was formed to take such 
steps towards preventing the disease as science and 
experience had shown to be necessary. Among the 
first of these was a house-to-house visitation among 
the poorer classes, for tho purpose of inspection and 
of pointing out nuisances needing to be removed, 
Tho working people deemed this an unwarrantable 
intrusion upon their privacy, and, to mark their sense 
of it, appointed a deputation to wait upon the clergy- 
man who presided over the committee, and to ask 
permission to inspect his premises. Like a sensible 
man, instead of taking the matter as an 
affront to his dignity, as they had confidently 
expected he would, he received the deputation 
with the utmost courtesy, thanked them for their 
anxiety, gave them refreshment in his drawing- 
room, and insisted upon taking them into every 
room, and showing them the inside of every cup- 
board, in the house, The effect may be readily 
anticipated, They left the parsonage with a much 
lower opinion of themselves, and a much profounder 
respect for its master, than they had when they 


ag it. Servants disposed to encroach and be 
saucy can withatand apy treatment better than 
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courtesy. A show of respect begets respect, and | 
he who would keep dependents in their proper 
place cannot do so more effectually than by invariable 
politeness. „ 

Honour all men,“ is the injunction of Scripture, 
which we may fitly conjoin with that other exhorta- 
tion Render unto all their due—honour to whom 
honour.” The Christian gentleman is courteous 
everywhere, at all times, to all classes—and, 
although, for sufficient reasons, he recognises the 
gradations of society as founded in the will of the 
Great Master of all men, and the special duties 
which arise out of the relation of one to another, 
he bears in mind that these gradations are super- 
ficial only, and their relations temporary, and he 
discerns elements of being and of character under- 
lying both, which, so long as he continues to revere 
himself, he will feel himself constrained to treat 
with respect. , 


THE COMING DEBATE ON THE REVISED 
CODE. 


The following important letter appears in the 
Daily News of yesterday :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS. 


SIR, — Allow me to call attention to the fact 
that a minority of the Education Commission 
recommended as the best course that a good 
type of schools and teachers having now been 
extensively introduced, the benefits of popular 
education having been manifested, and public 
interest in the subject having been thoroughly 
awakened, Government should abstain from making 
further grants, except grants for the building of 
schools to which the public assistance was originally 
confined, and the continuance of which would be fair 
towards the parishes which have hitherto received 
no assistance; that the annual grants which are now 
made should be gradually withdrawn; and that 
Government should confine its action to the im- 
provement of union schools, reformatories, and 
schools connected with public establishments, at 
the same time developing to the utmost the resources 
of the public charities, which either are or may be 
made applicable to popular education, and affording 

“every facility which legislation can give to private 
munificence in building and endowing schools for the 
poor.”* The minority went on to state their convic- 
tion that if the State should proceed further in its 
present course, and adopt as definitive the system 
which has hitherto been provisional, it would be 
difficult hereafter to induce parental and social duty 
to undertake the burden which it ought to bear, or 
to escape from the position, neither just in itself nor 
socially expedient, that large and ill-defined classes 
of the people are entitled, without reference to iu- 
dividual need or to the natural claims which any of 
them may possess on the assistance of masters and 
employers, to have their education paid for, in part 
at least, out of the public taxes. They added that 
they ‘‘did not feel confident that Government would 

ever be able to control the growing expenditure and 
multiplying appointments of a department, the 


operations of which are regulated by the increasing | 


and varying demands of philanthropists rather than 
by the definite requirements of the public service,” 

It ought not to escape notice, that the question 
thus raised, whether Government shall permanently 
take part in popular education, has never been 
decided by Parliament; I submit that it ough$ to be 
decided by Parliament, in the light of the experience 
which a trial of thirty years has afforded, not fore- 
closed by an ordinance of the Education Committee 
of the Privy Council, framed when Parliament was 
not sitting. 

All that has been hitherto done has been, by the 
avowal of those who have the chief hand in it, 
provisional and tentative. It would io truth have 
been impossible to regard as permanent a system so 
obviously inconsistent with justice as one which 
tuxed all parishes for the education of the poor, and 
excluded the poorest parishes from the benefit of 
assistance. Thera has indeed becn a Government 
office with a mass of business increasing in amount 
and in complication by which its administrative 
powers, unadapted to such a burden, have at last 
been almost overwhelmed ; there has been a great and 
growing expenditure of public money; there has 
been an authority vested in a committee of the Privy 
Council of framing ordinances equivalent in im- 
portance to Acts of Parliament; there has been the 
creation ofa great and menacing educational interest 
against which it has at last become somewhat diffi- 
cult to maintain the interest of the State ; but there 
has been no system capable of being extended, or 
which the promoters @f it thought of extending to 
the whole country; nor has Parliament ever decided 
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that it shall be a permanent part of the functions | 
of the Executive Government to take part in 


popular education. 

The promoters of the provisional and tentative 
acheme evidently regarded it as paving the way for 
the ultimate introduction of a general and permanent 
rating system. When they thought the time had 
come they took part in the promotion of schemes for 
the institution of such a system: but they en- 
countered an insuperable obstacle in the religious 
constitution of English society, and their enterprise 
completely and decisively failed. They had en- 
countered the same obstacle at the commencement 
of their operations, though they do not seem to have 
fully estimated its force; aud they had been com- 
pelled to bend their system to it. The consequence. 
of this was, as the minority of the Commission 
observe, that religious differences in the matter of 
education were rather stereotyped and sharpened 
than softened by Government intervention, each re- 
ligious denomination requiring of the Government 
more stringent conditions of appropriation and 
separation than it would have been contented with 
in the case of ordinary benefactions. 

The provisional system having thus run its course, 
and the experiment of which it was the instrument 
having been completed, it is now, I submit, for 
Parliament deliberately to pronounce judgment on 
the result, and to decide whether education shall be 
henceforth left to natural and self-adapting agencies, 
or assisted and controlled by the Government. The 
question whether, in the latter case, the Revised 
Code or any other special system of assistance and 
control shall be adopted, is a matter for subsequent 
consideration. | 

The recent avowals of the Government itself 
have furnished sufficient ground for hesitation 
and reflection. The Government has avowed that 
it has for some time past being carrying on a system 
untenable in priaciple and inefficient as regards the 
direct objects of education ; and that a great waste 
of public money has in effect been incurred. And 
this evil, it must be added, has been checked at 
length not by the vigilance or forecast of the 
Privy Council, but by the result of a public 
inquiry, brought on mainly by the increase of the 
expenditure. Though the Government system was 
experimental in its nature, no plan or estimate 
appears to have been formed defining the scope of 
the experiment, or limiting the amount of expense 
to be incurred. The Government seems to have 
embarked without a chart on what proved a bound- 
less sea of expense. Private benevolence, though 
liable to err, is at least restricted in the extent and 
costliness of its errors by the limits imposed on 
private means. 

I do not desire to criticise the Revised Code, 
my sole object being to point out that there is a 
wider question to be considered before that particular 
measure can properly become the subject of con- 
sideration. But I may remark that the important 
changes which have been made in it, especially as 
regards infant schools, since its first publication, 
imply, like the avowals above mentioned, a liability 
to important errors; and that important errors 
made by Government in this matter affect education 
throughout the whole country and are with difficulty 
retracted. In case the objections taken by eminent 
men to the new scheme should prove well-founded, 
their soundness will be revealed by general disaster. 

Lam, &c., ‘ 


Foreign and Colonial, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 


(Per Asia, vid Roche's point, near Queenstown.) 
NEW York, Feb. 26 (Afternoon). 
Contradictory despatches have been received of the 
evacuation of Nashville by the Confederates, and its 
occupation by the Federal troops under General 
Buell. The New York Times credits the news. 
The New York Herald thinks that Nashville is 
virtually evacuated, and that no stand will be made 
there, but that a battle may occur in its vicinity. 
The Tribune says the Confederates, under Generals 
Johnston, Pillow, and Floyd, have stopped twelve 
miles north of Nashville, and are preparing to make a 
desperate fight for that city. The reported evacua- 
tion of Nashville is generally credited in New York. 
The Memphis journal predicts that Columbus will 
have to be abandoned. 


The Cincinnatti Gazette states that 3,000 of the 
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Rumours of a very early movement of the army 


Burnside’s expedition has burnt Wintow, North 
arolina. No landing was effected on account of the 
of a large Confederate force, | 

General Halleck has forbidden the stealing or oon · 
cealing of slaves, assigning as a reason the urgent 
necessity of proving to the Southern people that the 
Federals come not to destroy the Constitution, but 
to restore peace and safety to the country. 

Jefferson Davis was inaugurated at Richmond, on 
220d February, as President of the Southern Con- 
federacy for six years. In his address, after review- 
ing the events of the rebellion, he says :-— 


Although the contest is not ended yet, and the tide 
for the present is t us, the final resultia our 
favour is not doubtful. The period is near at hand 
when the North must sink under a load of debt which 
has assumed dimensions which will oppress future genera- 
tions. If foreign acquiescence in the pretended blockade 
has deprived us of foreign trade, it is fast making us golf - 
supporting and independent. 

o interests involved in the present struggle are not 
only Southern. The world at large is interested in 
28 the Southern markets. After their recognition 
the Southern States will offer most favourable marketa 
for foreign manufactures, Cotton, rise, tobacoo, and 
sugar, would furnish an attractive ——— The con- 
stancy of supplies would not be disturbed by war. The 
Confederate strength would be too great to tempt 
aggression, and the character of the Southern produc- 
tions would make the people too much interested in 
foreign cemmerce wantonly to disturb it. The consti- 
tution admits no war of conquest. Civil war cannot 
occur among States held together by volition only. This 
voluntary association does not, however, diminish tho 
security of the obligations by which the Confederates 
may be bound to foreign nations. At the time the 
States seceded they proposed a settlement on the basis 
of common liability for the obligations of the goneral 
Government. At the darkest hour of the st en 
permanent Government takes the place of the provisional 
Government. After a series of successes and victories 
we have recently met with serious disasters ; but in the 
heart of a people resolved to be free, disasters stimulate 
to increased exertion. 

The Richmond Whig thinks “that the Jefferson 
Davis Government is the most lamentable failure in 
history, and says that the helm should be surrendered 
to abler and better hands. The inauguration, it saye, 
is a bitter mockery and miserable compensation for 
the ruin of a free people.” 


President Lincoln has signed the Treasury Note 
Bill, which is now law. 


C 


Detailed advices are to the 22nd. 

Commodore Foote had officially announced the 
Federal occupation of Clarksville, Tennessee. Two- 
thirds of the citizens had fled in alarm. At the 
request of the Mayor of Clarksville, Commodore 
Foote had issued a proclamation, assuring all peace- 
able citizens that they could resume their avoca- 
tions. Supplies sufficient for twenty days’ use wero 
taken. The actual number of prisoners surrendered 
to General Grant is 13,300, amongst whom is 
General West, whose name has not before! been 
mentioned, In addition to this, General Grant has 
notified to General Halleck that 1,000 more have 
been captured since the surronder, who came down 
the river to reinforce the fort, not knowing it had 
fallen. 

Intelligence has reached head - quarters in St. 
Louis that a span of the bridge over the Tennessee 
River at Decatur, Alabama, over which the 
Memphis and Charleston railway passed, has been 
destroyed by the Union men in that vicinity, thus 
cutting off communication. 

According to letters from Richmond, General 
Beauregard was at Nashville on the 15th ult, super- 
intendiog the very formidable defences which were 
being thrown up there. His force was estimated 
at 60,000 men. To these would be added the 
5,000 men who escaped from Fort Donnelson, and 
he was farther being reinforced from Viryinia. 
Piles had been driven into the river bed between 
Clarksville and Nashville, At the latter place 
provisions, guns, and munitions of war, were in 
abundance, 3 

Active movements of troops are per aes — in 
the West. All the available troops in Wisconsin 
and Illinois are pushing forward to Cairo or St. 
Louie, under orders from the War Department, and 
energetic exertions are making to till up companies 
which are not yet up to the numerical standard, 
The British screw steamer Stella had been char- 
tered to convey American contributions to the Exhi- 
bition. It is stated that the show of American ar- 
ticles will be greater in bulk than in 1851. 

A son of President Lincoln, aged 11, has just died. 
Both Houses of Congress adjourned after very short 
sessions out of respect to the President and his family 
in their recent affliction. In consequence of the death 
of the President’s son, it was resolved that the illumi- 


rebels taken prisoners at Fort Donnelson had asked | nation of the public buildings in Washington should 
to be enrolled in the Union army. It is stated that | not take placo on the 22nd, as had been previously ar- 


no opposition was offered to the Union army on Cum- 
berland River. 


ranged. 


The anniversary of Washington’s birthday was to be 


The President has taken military possession of all murked by the release of u number of State prisoners 
the telegraph lines, and military supervisors of mes- from Forts Lafayette and Warren. 


sages have been appointed. Journals publishing 
unauthorised military news will be punished. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed the Treasury 
Note Bill. The 50,000,000 dols, of notes heretofore 


The execution of Cuptain Gordon for slave piracy 
was notilied in the telegrams a week ago. The details, 
as given by the New York J'imes, aro most horrible. 
The mau attempted to poison himself, but was re- 
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stored sufficiently to undergo, in a state of terrible 
intoxication, the last sentence. Whisky had been 
given him in great quantities to sustain life. 


FRANCE. | 

The bill for a pension, &., to the new Count 
Palikao has been withdrawn. This intention was 
announced in a letter written by the Emperor and 
read tothe Corps Législatifon the 4th. His Majesty 
Says :— . 

The rejection of this bill could involve no difficulty, 
as the laws are now discussed with regard to their in- 
trinsic objects, and not with a view to overturn 
Ministries. But in order to re-establish the mutual con- 
fidence which ought never to have ceased to exist be- 
tween the legislative and executive bodies, the Govern- 
ment will withdraw the present bill and introduce 
another, destined to reward exceptional military services 
in China, 

The reading of the letter was followed shouts of 
Vive I Empereur.“ f 

The bill has not yet been discussed. It is defined 
in the Moniteur as a bill by which an annual rente, 
the amount of which is not 45 fixed, would be in- 
scribed in the Great Book of the State, to reward, 
by pensions or dotations, * acts on the 
part of generals, officers, and soldiers, as well as to 
recompense exceptional services rendered by them 
in times of war. Imperial decrees would constitute 
these pensions or dotations, and would fix the con- 
ditions of their enjoyment or reversibility, should 
the latter take place.” The bill, it will be perceived, 
immensely increases the Emperor's power, giving 


him the means, in fact, of creating a military aris- | h 
tocrac 


On ‘the 6th, a deputation from the Senate pre- 
sented the address of that body tothe Emperor. His 
Majesty said, in reply :— 

I am gratified at the unanimity with which the Senate 
has voted the address. It is a fresh proof that in the 
Chambers, as in the country, the majority, excluding 
extreme opinions, always range themselves on the side 
of wisdom. Considering the vivacity of the debates, I 
have seen with pleasure that the measured language of 
the address has united nearly all the votes in its favour, 
thus confirming the waxim of Bossuet, that ‘‘ modera- 
tion founded on truth is the firmest support in human 
affairs.” (Applause.) 

The discussion on the address commenced on the 
6th in the Corps Législatif. M. Plichon, after ad- 
verting to various home topics, attributed the dis- 
tress of the working classes to the treaty of commerce 
with England, and the general state of uneasiness, 
Touching the Roman question, and that of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, M. Plichon said 
that evil freely pursued its course, while that which 
was good alone met with obstacles. M. Konigs- 
warter spoke on the Italian question. He defended 
the cause of the unity of; Italy, and regretted that 


the Italian cause had been so violently attacked in | Em 


another assembly. 
On Saturday, M. Picard undertook the defence of 


the liberty of the press, and then attacked the pre- 


sent system of elections in France, which he said 


was under the control of the Prefects. M. Picard | § 


concluded by saying that he thanked the Govern- 
ment for having restored freedom of discussion to 
the Chambers, because that freedom sufficed for him 
to prove to the country that all other freedoms 
were wanting.” M. Baroche replied. He denied 
that the press had no freedom. The best proof was 
the violent articles which continually appeared. It 
* to be kept within certain restrictions. 

„Jules Favre replied to M. Baroche. M. Jules 
Favre, with biting sarcasm, oensured various acts of 
the Government. He analysed M. Fould’s report 
and the Emperor's letter, with the consequences 
attendant thereupon to the institutions of the 


country. He asked whether it was wise to leave 


the direction of public opinion and the elections in 
the hands of the Government. In this respect the 
Opposition was conservative, and the Government 
revolutionary, because it violated the Constitution. 
In defending the liberty of the press, M. Jules Favre 
said :—‘‘In fact, there was only one journalist in 
France—the Emperor. All other editors were 
simply vassals, obliged to bend their heads before an 
‘ averlissement’ or a ‘ communiqué ’—usurpations of 
judicial power which constitute a penalty arbitrarily 
applied, a penalty which is equivalent to a suppres- 
sion of property.” As regards the elections, M. 
Jules Favre declared the whole system to be a farce ; 
they were entirely in the hands of Government 
officials, M. Baroche replied. 


The Moniteur publishes a report of M. Fould on 
the conversion of the Four-and-a-Half per cent. Rente 
and Obligations Trentennaires into Three per Cent. 
Rentes. M. Fould states that 602,575 Obligations 
have been presented for conversion out of a total of 
675,160 issued. The amount of Four-and-a-Half per 
cent. Rente which has been converted is 131,250,000 
francs. There still remain 42,893,750 francs uncon- 
verted. But Rentes are held as dowry or by minors, 
persons deprived of their civil rights, and others which 
by legal obstacles are kept in a state of almost forced 
immobility. M. Fould estimates the amount of these 
Routes at 30,000,000 france. The report concludes 
as follows :—* The grand object of obtaining the con- 
solidation of the public debt is therefore attained.” 
The result will allow a diminution of the floating debt 
by more than 155 millions, and afterwards the pre- 
paring of measures for causmg the remainder of the 
Four-and-a-Half per cent. Reute to disappear. 

The Moniteur says:—“The statement that, in 
consequence of the. agitation in the Quartier Latin, 
the students of the Polytechnic School had been con- 
fined to the building, is incorrect.“ Almost all the 
people recently arrested have been released. 


A telegram from Lyons states that Dumollard the 
2 was executed at Montluel on Friday morn · 
ing. He died without making any confession. 
The Emperor has sent 250, 000 f. from the Privy 
urse to the Prefects of the Departments of Rhone, 
ire, Seine Inferieure, and Nord, to be applied for 
the benefit of the workmen. 


ITALY. 
THE NEW MINISTRY AND THEIR POLICY, 
The following is a list of the new Ministry as con- 
stituted by Ratazzi :— 
F f Affairs and Home Affairs 


Finance ae “a are ... Big. SELLA. 
Public Works ie bot Sig. CORDOVA, 
Grace and Justice ... 1 ... Sig. DEPBETIS, 
Agriculture and Commerce ... Marquis PEPOLI. 
Instruction... ...  .... ... MANCINI. 

Army eo? wa a ae 


Admiral PERSANO, 


These appointments are the results of various 
changes, the Ministry at War having been 
difficult to fill. It is rumoured that either General 
Durando or the Marquis de Villamarina will take 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

On Friday the Chamber of Deputies re-assembled, 
and we borrow from the Times the following de- 
scription of the scene, and of the new Prime Min- 
ister’s 8 announcing his pro me :— 

Gifted at no time wit l lungs, the new 
Prime Minister spoke with more than his usually fal- 


thing nervous in his very appearance, and something 
paw. Be in his voice—a visible embarrassment, of 
which he searcely ever got rid to the end of his address. 
His programme was like all other possible Ne 
that any man may venture to bring forward in Italy 
under present circumstances. For what concerns public 
affairs, Italy cannot, he said, doom herself to isolation. 
She must rely on alliances, and her natural allies were 
in the first , France, who had shed her blood, and 
England, who had given the aid of her moral support, 
sad had first recognised the new State. Alliance, how- 
ever, must not be obtained at the price of national dig- 
nity and independence. It will also be the object of 
the Government to endeavour to obtain the goodwill of 
those Powers which as yet keep aloof from Italy and 
refuse to acknowledge the new kingdom, The new 
Ministers will be faithful to that vote of Parliament 
which declared Rome to be the * of Italy. They 
would go to Rome by moral and diplomatic means, 
always hand in hand with France. The notion that the 
temporal power was rather a etumbling-block than a 
help to the Papacy had been gaining ground in the 
Catholic world, and in France 2 as might be 
seen from the improved tone of the late debates on the 
subject in both French Houses. a a 
In matters connected with home policy Ratazzi pro- 
mised to lean equally on men of all parties,—on all 
men, that is, who agreed on the principle of Italian 
unity and independence under the dynasty of Victor 
manuel. Place and preferment should be dealt out 
impartially, without provincial distinction. Govern- 
ment would combine political unity with administrative 
decentralisation. They would write economy” on 
their banner, and would curtail expenses with the 
reatest diligence; they would vie with the Chamber 
in reducing the budget of 1862 to the lowest possible 
figure, and present the estimates of 1863 upon the same 
thrifty and rigidly saving plan. They would carry on 
the discussion of the financial bills already before the 
House, and set the public treasury in order. The only 
extravagance they would allow themselves would be for 
the benefit of the national armament. There would be 
no stint for the army; none for the navy, which is to be 
organised on a totally new plan. Public works and in- 


where the need is most sorely felt—in the Southern 
Provinces and the island of Sardinia. 

So far the programme had not one word that might 
be considered new. It was the old song that was first 
sung by Count Cavour, and followed in a hundred 
instances, with scarcely the variation of a note, by Baron 
Ricasoli. If there was anything like a new burden in 
Ratazzi’s strain, it was only where he promised the 
„prompt, immediate, and real execution of the bills 
and resolutions already gone through Parliament respect- 
ing the national armament.” This refers waioly to the 
Garibaldi law, the purpose of which was to organise and 
arm 230 battalions of mobilised National Guards, under 
the orders, chiefly, of those Garibaldian officers who now 
compose the three divisions, on paper, of the so-called 
Volunteer or Southern Army.” This is the great bait 
with which Ratazzi hopes to lure the Left party in 
Parliament, and the so-called“ men of action,” to his 
side. There is no doubt that the late Government, 
espeoi under Minghetti, without daring to oppose 
the Garibaldi Bill, 9 to be able to put off its enact- 
ment till doomsday. The new Ministry have now com- 
mitted themselves to go to work without delay, and it 
is said Garibaldi will soon proceed to the South, 
attended by experienced officers, to proceed to the 
organisation of this new force. Hopes are also held 
out that the Garibaldian volunteers will before long be 
amalgamated with the regular army into one national 
service. If this consummation can be brought about 
without alarming France with the prospect of an 
organised revolution ; if the scheme can be brought into 
effect without producing internal commotions, and with- 
out venturing on a premature collision with foreign 
enemies, no doubt it will be right to acknowledge that 
the new Cabinet brings with it greater courage than the 
former one ever developed ; that Ratazzi is ready for 
exploits from which his predecessor undoubtedly shrank. 

tazzi’s speech was listened to with attention, but, 
as it was delivered in à cold, dispirited manner, so it was 
passively aud languidly received, and only interrupted, 
at rare intervals, by no very hearty cheers from the 
Left; it closed in the midst of a rather slack applause 
from the same side and from the Tiibunes. 

Lanza, the leader of tle old majority, disclaimin 
any intention to open a discussion, merely observ 
that the retirement of the late Cabinet had taken 
place under somewhat unusual circumstances, and 


asked for “ary : 
| Jt was then that Baron Ricasoli arose, Tho 


tering voice in the present emergency. There was some- | 


struction will be carried on with the greatest activity | 


House became immediately still. Ricasoli said that 
the retirement of himself and his colleagues was 
not, as had been asserted, owing to any dissensions 
in the Cabinet. He then proceeded to point out the 
real causes of his retirement, and said he would 
“limit himself to the statement of merely Parlia- 
mentary transactions. Between the votes of con- 
fidence and the demeanour of the representatives 
there was a discordance which amounted to an 
actual vote of want of confidence. ‘* Now, gentle- 
men,” said Ricasoli, with a warmth which spoke 
volumes in behalf of his sincerity, it was not in 
my character to abide in an equivocal position like 
this.” (A thander of applause.) From that moment, 


he went on, he conceived that it was the duty ox 


Ministers to retire. The vote of the 25th February, 
which was not only, if possible, more favourable 
than the former vote, but which, indeed, was unani- 
mous for Government, was even more hollow and 
unmeaning, and it was that very vote which led to 
the decision which had been lately adopted. The 
Ministera tendered their resignation, and insisted 


J | upon its acceptance. The King was so good as to 


express a wish that Ministers should wait for a new 
decision of Parliament. But Parliamentary votes 

never been of any avail to clearly define the 
actual position of the Cabinet, and a new appeal to 
it would not have changed the condition of things. 
Hence Ministers insisted upon their resignation, 
hence his Majesty made use of his prerogative, and 
he (Ricasoli) had nothing to add. 


The Times’ correspondent adds this significant 
sketch of the Baron :— 


The Baron stood bolt upright, in his usual stiff atti- 
tude, with those black kid gloves on, which he never re- 
moves, allowing himself but little gesture, no action. 
His voice was firm, even, calm; his dried up, almost 
withered countenance proud and confident ; his spare, 
tall, lank frame erect, with head slightly thrown back- 
ward, His manner, on the whole, was courteous, and 
his language measured and guarded; but his speech 


, conveyed an undisguised reproach to the whole Chamber, 


and especially to the old majority, whose wayward and 
fickle behaviour, whose inconsistency between their 
words and deeds, was at the bottom of all the weakness 
and irresolution with which the Baron’s Government 
was charged. Ricasoli spared no one; he very clearly 
made it out (what was the real fact) that anybody in the 
House was to blame but himself. Yet this reproving 
speech, this severe but well-deserved censure, was often 
interrupted in the course of delivery, and was drowned 
at its close with such a loud and prolonged thunder of 
applause as I never recollect being bestowed even on 
Count Cavour’s most ingenious and successful speeches. 

Shortly after Baron Ricasoli asked for a month’s 
leave of absence. 

The deputies and other persons arriving in Turin 
from the provinces, especially from Lombardy, the 
Emilia, and Genoa, unanimously describe the dissatis- 
faction with which the country has heard of the 
results of the crisis and the accession to power of the 
Ratazzi Ministry. : 

King 9 accompanied by Admiral 
Persano and Signor Pelitti, has arrived at Milan. 
His Majesty was enthusiastically received by the 
people. 

A meeting of 300 popular delegates was held at 
Genoa on Sunday, in the Paganini Theatre. A great 
crowd . Garibaldi, who had accepted the 
presidency of the meeting, was much cheered on 
entering the building. In his speech he said :— 


I am happy to preside at this meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the great Italian family. I deplore the 
absence of the representatives of those provinces still 
excluded from oar union. Garibaldi took an oath to 
deliver those provinces, and exhorted the people to 
concord, and the union of the forces of the nation in the 
same manner as the fasces are bound together. Then, 
he continued, we shall vanquish all tyranny, and extend 
freedom beyond the Peninsula to every enslaved 


people ! 


GERMANY. 
RESIGNATION OF THE PRUSSIAN MINISTER AND DIS- 
SOLUTION OF THE CHAMBER. 

In consequence of the adoption in the Lower 
House of the motion of M. Hagen, that the principal 
items of revenue and expenditure should be specified 
in the general budget, the Ministry sent in their re- 
signation on Saturday. The King declined to accept 
it, and yesterday a royal decree, countersigned by all 
the Ministers except M. Bethmann-Hollweg, was 
issued dissolving the Chamber. The assembly se- 
parated, with three cheers for the King. The Upper 
House immediately adjourned. 

Austria and Prussia have made their conjoint move 
in the Electoral Hesse affair. In the sitting of the 
Federal Diet on Saturday, the representatives of the 
two great German Powers proposed that the constitu- 
tion of 1831 should be re-established in conformity 
with the Federal laws, and with the proviso, also, 
that the rights of the Estates should be respected. It 
is supposed that the change of Ministry in Hesse 
Cassel will be one early consequence of the decision 
of the Diet, and that probably M. Von Goddaens will 
be the only member of the present Cabinet who will 
retain office. The Vienna papers already begin to 
rejoice over the anticipated extinction of this long- 
stunding and troublesome question. 


GREECE. 

Various and conflicting accounts arrive concerning 
the Greek insurrection, It is said that negotiations 
have been opened with the insurgents which are 
likely to lead to a capitulation, and that the move- 
ment has not spread beyond its original centre. On 
the other hand, it is reported that the insurgents 
have several times beaten the royal troops, have 
refused all terms, and bave addressed to the repre 
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sentatives of France, and Russia, a memo- | none such existed. He also stated that no formal course of the road. The plan suggested 
rial to justify their appeal to arms. communication had been made by the French to the | gave rise to a t contrariety of L some 
2 English Government on the inefficiency of the | members it as oth 
- TURKEY. blockade. In conclusion, he observed that the policy | Very worst mode 


The negotiations between Omar Pasha and the 
insurgents of the Herzegovina having failed, on 
account of the exaggerated nature of Luca Vucalo- 
vich’s demands, the Turkish forces have advanced 
upon Zubzi. Omar Pasha is said to be master of 
all the important positions. 

Cabouli Effendi and Mehemet Pasha have pro- 
ceeded to Syria. 


CHINA. 

The following has been received per telegraph 
from Alexandria: 

SHANGHAI, Jan. 23.— The rebels are moving in 
the direction of this place. A proclamation has 
been issued by the consuls of the allied powers, 
declaring Shanghai to be under their protection. 
Reinforcements have been sent hither by the Pearl. 

Saldox, Jan. 28.—Fresh disturbances have 
broken out in Cambodia. The Siamese Government 
have sent a large naval and military force against 
the insurgents. 


Parliamentary Proceedings. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

On Thursday, the Gardens in Towns Protection 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee after a 
short discussion on the present condition of Leicester- 

uare. 

The six bills to Amend the Law for the Transfer of 

Real Estate and the Registration of Titles were referred 
to a Select Committee, 

Their Lordships adjourned at ten minutes to six 
o’clock. 

THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 

On Friday, the Earl of DBUT complained of the 
articles of the Revised Code affecting pupil-teachers 
who had nearly served their apprenticeship, and also 
of the penalties for not having pupil-teachers, when 
the managers would have to become responsible for 
their payment. 

Earl GRANVI LTI did not apprehend that there 
would, practically, be any injustice with respect to 
the pupil-teachers already indentured. Provision was 

e that they should be paid by the managers, and 
in their default, by Government. 

Lord Lrrrxlrox brought forward a series of resolu- 
tions on the subject of the Revised Code of Education, 
and stated that * felt the Government were bound to 
take some action on the report of the Commissioners 
on Education, and that he approved of some part of 
the New Code, although he objected to some of its de- 
tails. 

Earl GRANVILLE stated his satisfaction at the prac- 
tical speech of the noble lord, and thanked him for 
so much of the favourable opinion as he had expressed 
of the New Code ; and briefly commented on the main 
points of the speech in which the resolutions had been 
introduced. 

Lord Bren thought the withdrawal of the grants 
from the teachers — pupils without a longer notice 
was harsh and unfair, and that it was unwise to 
discontinue the grants for children at so early an age 
as eleven-and-a-half years. 

Lord LytrEeLton, having said a few words in re- 
gard to the non-existence of any claims whatever 
on the part of the pupil-teachers, withdrew his reso- 
lutions. 

The Consolidated Fund (973,747/.) Bill was read a 
third time and passed. Their Lordship: adjourned at 
twenty minutes past seven o'clock. 


THE AMERICAN BLOCKADE. 

On Monday Lord SrraTHEDEN brought forward 
the subject of the blockade of the Southern ports by 
the Federal States of America, and at length and 
from documents argued that it was inefficient. 

Lord ABINGER, though not approving of any at- 
tempt to raise the blockede, thought that, in the 
interest of humanity, this country should recognise 
the independence of the Southern States. 

Lord RusskLL expressed his conviction that the 
policy pursued by her Majesty’s Government had ob- 
tained the approval of the country, and said that from 
the very firet the blockade of the Southern ports had 
occupied the attention of Ministers, who had had two 
questions to consider—first, whether the proclama- 
tion of a blockade had been made by sufficient au- 
thority; and, secondly, whether the means employed 
had been sufficient to blockade so large an extent of 
coast. In regard to the first point, the proclamation 
had been issued, as laid down by Lord Stowell, by 
the sovereign authority in the person of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and, in respect to the ex- 
tent of coast, we ourselves had formerly proclaimed a 
blockade of a coast not much inferior in extent. He 
then proceeded to reply to the proofs adduced by 
Lord Campbell of the inefficiency of the blockade, 
recounted the efforts by which the United States had 
sought to render it effective, and considered that the 
want of cotton in our own markets, and the deficien 
of our manufactured goods in the Confederate States, 
were the best test that the blockade was not an empty 
proclamation. As to the number and size of the 
vessels which had eluded the blockading squadrons, 
much exaggeration existed, many of the vessels which 
had run the blockade being only coasters of small 
draught running from creek to creek. On the point 
of what constituted effective blockade he had con- 
sulted the Crown lawyers, and had then written a de- 
spatch on the subject to Lord Lyons. He could not 
give the papers moved for, for the simple reagon that 


e | nine-tenths of the clothi 


22 by our Government had been dictated, not 
y expediency, but oy justice—a fact which would be 
— 8 | by sides at some future time. If 
we had been obliged to take part either with one side 
or the other, it would have been a misfortune and 
calamity for the world, and for the people of America 
especially. 

I have lately received an interesting account given b 
a person sent by the Federal Government to superinten 
the negroes of some plantations on certain points in the 
South. He describes the condition of these n , 
their readiness to work, their usefulness, their peaceable 
and 8 good disposition. He says, though he did 
everything he could to remove the effect of false and 
calumnious assertions against the Federal Government 
and President Lincoln, yet he cautiously abstained from 
any incitement to the slaves to rise against their masters. 
But if, by any misfortune, it had become necessary to 
vindicate our honour, if we had been obliged to take 
part in this war, any hope of seeing an end to the 
system of * by peaceable means would have 
vanished. In that case the North would have pro- 
claimed a general emancipation of the slaves; and 
though it is our earnest wish that the sin and stain of 
slavery should cease, yet there is nothing we should 
1 with greater horror than the devastation, the 
burni the murder and pillage, among a population 
of 4,000,000 of slaves that, in the name of liberty to the 
negro, might have been perpetrated. (Hear, hear.) We 
trust that when this contest ends it willend in such a 
way as to leave the emancipation of the negro possible 
to be effected by gradual and peaceful means, and that 
the slaves of Awerica may, in time, take their place as 
free labourers without loss of life or destruction of the 
property of their masters. It is not owing to these 
masters that slavery now exists in the Southern States 
of America, It is an inheritance they derived from 
this country. (Hear, hear.) Having taken this neutral 
course, I trust withia three months, or perhaps sooner, 
wo may see the end of this civil war; and I hope it 
may end in a manner consistent with the welfare and 
happiness of both parties, and a renewal of the old feel- 
ings between North and South. If so, they may con- 
sent to a peaceable separation into two States that 
might both be powerful—inhabited by men with very 
different education, perhaps with very different natures, 
but who may have before them a career of prosperity 
for centuries to come. If this should be tho case 1 
should rejoice above all that during the contest we have 
done nothing to aggravate it, and that while we have 
constantly pursued a firm course it has at the same time 
been a course of conciliation. (Hear, hear.) 


The subject then dropped. 
The Transfer of Real ate Bill and the Exche- 

= Bills Bill were read a second time, and the 
ouse adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The House did not sit on Ash Wednesday. 
THE COLLEGE OF MAYNOOTH. 

On Thursday Mr. WHALLEY gave notice that on 
the 18th inst. he should move for a committee to 
inquire into the doctrines taught, and the discipline 
carried on, in the College of Maynooth, so far as the 
same relates to and is calculated to affect the po- 
litical conduct of the persons educated in that 
college, and their allegiance to the Sovereign. 

EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. BLAck asked the Lord Advocate whether he 
intended to bring in a bill for the establishment of a 
national system of education in Scotland, and, if so, 
when he expected to introduce it. The Lorp 
ApvocaTE said he hoped to be able to state some day 
next week the course which the Government in- 
tended to pursue with reference to education in 
Scotland. 

THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

On the order for going into a committee of supply, 
various inquiries were addressed to the Secrefary of 
State for War, and replies, with explanations, given 
by Sir G. LEWIS. 

The House then went into committee upon the 
remaining Army Estimates, the discussion of which 
occupied the chief part of the evening. 

Among the subjects which specially engaged the 
attention of the committee, Mr. Osnonxx noticed the 
changes in four of the cavalry regiments, which had 
been converted from the old English Dragoons into 
Hussars, thereby, as he contended, destroying the 
esprit de corps without any advantage of discipline 
or economy. Lord PaALMERsron observed that the 
objection would go to the abolition of pigtails and 
plastered heads, Several members urged the great 
expense which the changes in their uniforms entailed 
upon cavalry officers, Another subject much dis- 
cussed related to the sums included in the votes for 
fortifications in the colonies, Mr. ADDERLEY and other 
members suggesting that this expenditure was incon- 
sistent with an understanding come to on Tuesday, 
when the Government assented to Mr. Baxter’samend- 
ment on Mr. Mill’s resolution. A third subject was an 
item in Vote 13, for Civil Buildings—namely, 
26,100/. for the purchase of part of Mr. Dines’s new 
factory at Pimlico. Mr. MoxszLL moved to omit 
this portion of the vote, which was for enlarging 
the clothing establishment. He complained that 
of the army had been 
taken out of the hands of contractors, contending 
that the Government could not make the articles at 
a smaller cost. After much debate the motion was 
withdrawn. Upon an item in the next vote of 
10,7871. for increasing the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, the omission of which was moved by 
Mr. SELWYN, the Government sustained a defeat, 
the motion being carried by 81 to 53. 

THE TEMPORARY ROAD IN HYDE-PARK. 
Mr. Cowrxk, in moving an estimate of 2,000/. for 


a temporary road in Hyde-park, described the 


this a 

argued that th 
politan improvement, 
national funds, and that there was no necessity for 
a road. Ultimately, the committee 
divided upon a motion by Mr. Pracock, that the 
Chairman re gress, which was negatived by 
78 to 30, and, after some further discussion, divided 
again _— the main question, which was carried by 
75 to 28. 


The Chairman was then ordered to report 
the resolutions, 


The remaining orders having been disposed of, 
the House adjourned at a quarter past one o'clock, 
| EDUCATION. 

On Friday, in reply to Mr. WaLPoLk, Mr. Lowe 
atated that during the year commencing March 31, 
1862, and ending March 31, 1863, all schools now 
aided by the Privy Council would be examined and 
paid on the principle of the old original Code, After 
that date the managers of schools would only receive 
one or two grants; the grant for pupil-teachers, 


and such capitation t as they might earn under 
the — of the Revised Code. 


LONGFORD BLECTION. 

Mr. Lerroy asked the Chief Seoretary for Ireland 
if Government had received 88 as to 
the riote which were alleged to h@¥e taken place at 
the late election for Longford. 

Sir R. Pex. said there was no doubt many of the 
electors had been maltreated and half mu by 
a lawless mob. The statement which appeare i in 
the papers by no means came up to the circumstances 
which actually ocourred. Scenes of violence, intimi- 
dation, and outrage had taken place such as had not 
been witnessed in Ireland for many years. He did 
not know what course might be pursued on the 
subject, but he believed the election, or rather the 
mockery of an election, would become the subject of 
an inquiry. (Oh, oh!) 

Mr. HENNESSEY rose to order. As notice had been 
served on Major®*O'Reilly’s 2 by Col. White’s 
agents that a petition would be presented, he 
thought it out of order to discuss the question. 

The Sreaker said the right hon. baronet was not 
strictly out of order. It was purely a matter of 
discretion, (Cheers from the Irish members. ) 

Sir R. Per. said Government had given orders 
that all persons who could be proved to have 
been engaged in any violent proceeding should be 
prosecuted. 

THE AMERICAN BLOCKADE. 

On the order of the day for going into committee 
of supply, 

Mr. GreGory, pursuant to notice, called attention 
to the blockade of the ports of the Confederate States 
of America, He would not now press the question 
of recognition, but should confine himself strictly to 
that of the blockade—a question of the most vital 
importance, not to England alone, but to the whole 
world. He proceeded to argue that by the acknow- 
ledgment of the validity of the blockade our neu- 
trality appeared to be onesided ; we seemed to be 
conniving unfairly at the act of one of the bel- 
ligerents, and doing an injustice to the fair trader. 
He was bound to say that he was more than satisfied 
with the past conduct of the Government under cir- 
cumstances of the greatest difficulty ; his only fear 
was that they might go too far, and carry forbearance 
to a point that would prejudice our own interests and 
derogate from our character in the opinion of other 
natious. He then tried the question 182 rules of 
international law and by the practice of prize courts, 
insfsting that, according to the legal definition of 
‘* blocksde,”’ to the dicta of jurists of authority (in- 
cluding the American judge, Kent), and to judicial 
decisions in reported cases, the blockade of the 
Southern ports by the United States was illegal ; 
that it was ineffective, and therefore illegal, was 

roved by the number of vessels which had run the 

lockade. He cited as evidence to this fact com- 
munications from our naval commanders aud consule, 
and the acknowledgment of American newspapers, 
testifying to the absence, inefficiency, or intermis- 
sions of the blockade, which, he maintained, con- 
tinued up to the present time. If the blockade had 
been effectual, would the Government of the United 
States, he asked, have resorted to the barbarous and 
disgraceful policy of destroying the Southern har- 
bours? In conclusion, he moved an address for 
certain papers. : 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Bentinck, who 
urged a recognition of the independence of the 
Southern States, in conformity with the doctrine 
enunciated by Lord Russell in the case of Italy, that 
a people were entitled to choose their own form of 
government. | 

Mr. W. E. Forster denied that the blockade of 
the Southern ports was ineffective, and stated that 
a list of 300 veseels, which had been handed in by 
Mr. Mascn as a list of vessels which had broken the 
blockade, had, on examination, dwindled down to 
nineteen. Most of these had escaped on dark and 
stormy nights, thus evincing the stringency rather 
than the inefliciency of the blockade, He also re- 
minded the House that, during the war between 
Great Britain and her revolted colonies in America, 
no less than 500 privateers succecded in getting out 
of the American ports. He warmly eulogised the 
conduct of her Majesty's Geyernment in reference to 
America, and said their forbearance and firmness had 
been the means of preserving us from one of the 
most deplorable wars in which it was possible we 


could be engaged. He trusted that no temptation, 
not even the guflerings of a portion of the population, 
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would induce her 8 Government to depart 
from the strict neutrality which they had hitherto 
observed. (Loud cheers, ) 


Sir James Fereusson contended that without a 
declaration of war there could be no legal blockade, 
and called on her Majesty’s Government to interfere 
in the matter. By sanctioning the continuance of an 
illegal blockade, they were really virtually departing 
from the profession of neutrality, and assisting the 
stronger power. 


Mr. MILNER could not believe in the final dissolu- 
tion of the great American Union, and, so long as it 
existed, he deprecated any active interference by the 
— Government in the struggle now taking 
pluce. 


Mr. Linpsay quoted several letters he had received 
from America in proof of the assertion that the 
blockade of the Southern ports was a mere paper 
blockade, and that it had been broken nearly one 
hundred times by vessels plying between the 
Southern States and Cuba. 


The Soliorrox-GENERAL (Sir Roundell Palmer) 
with Mr. Lindsay that it was the bounden 
duty of this country to persevere in a strict and im- 
partial neutrality, dealing equal justice to the North 
and Sonth. But we should not forget the difficulties 
of the United States Government, and should discard 
everything that could disturb our sympathising 
judgment. The principles on which Great Britain 
should judge this question were those of inter- 
national law, as laid down by great jurists. After 
examining the definitions of blockade given by 
Mr. Gregory, he enumerated the conditions of a 
legal blockade, and the qualifications to which they 
were subject, The notion that, if the blockade did 
not extend to the entire coast, but was intermitted 
in some parts, it became altogether ineffective and, 
at an end, was, he said, incorrect; if the blockade 
was maintained in other parts of the coast, it was 
effective there. He cited cases to show the extreme 
danger of acting upon the notion that any inter- 
mission of a blockade was to have the effect of raising 
it. The duty of the British Government, on the 
commencement of hostilities between the Northern 
and Southern States of America, was to take care 
that our vessels and property should not be exposed 
to jeopardy by a paper blockade, or by any action 
not recognised by the principles of international law ; 
but all such pretensions had been disavowed by the 
United States Government, which had professed its 
intention to act according to the law of nations, and 
had always recognised the principles of that law to 
be applied to the blockade. He argued from the 
facts stated by Mr. Forster, and from the reports of 
the British consuls, that a bond fide blockade had 
been maintained by that Government. At the same 
time, he didnot mean to say a word to prejudice 
the case of any particular vessel, with reference to 
any particular place not actually blockaded; such 
cases were proper for reclamation or for the con- 
sideration of a prize court. Mr. Gregory had not 
said what he thought the Government ought to do. 
If to dictate to the United States, and, should they 
resist, to establish an armed neutrality, that, he 
said, would be war. 


How would it bave been if, for the sake of any selfish 
objects, for any mercenary or interested motives—if to 
provide ourselves with cotton and to meet our own difli- 
culties arising from causes over which we had no control 
—how would it have been if for the purpose of cousult- 
ing and considering our own interests, we had been the 
first to break the recognised usages of established law 
the firat to say that the United States as a belligorent 
ehould not exercise all belligerent rights in the ordinary 
manner, because we wanted cotton? (Cheers.) If we 
had taken such a course we should not have been 
able to look in the face of Europe or the world; 
we should not have been able to appeal to the 
verdict of our own age and of posterity. Would 
any Government presiding over the destinies of this 
o mutry be capable of entertaining such a policy? 
(Hear, hear.) If there were any such Government, a 
power even stronger than the Government would pre- 
vent it. Who have been the great sufferers here by the 
loss of that trade which has been so unhappily inter- 
rupted? The artisans and manufacturers of Lancashire 
—the constituents of my hon. friend the member for 
Bradford. (Hear, hear.) Have they demanded this? 
(Cheers.) Has my hon, friend the member for Galway 
spoken under their instruction? No! ‘They have set an 
example worthy of the noble people to whom they 
belong, and have shown that justice and virtue, honour 
and patience, are better esteemed among those classes 
that suffer most from such calamities than any objects 
of persona) interest which they could gain from pro- 
voking an unjust and unnecessary war. (Cheers.) Sir, 
the Government of this country has been actuated by 
the same spirit. It has desired firmly to maintain our 
rights, but to do so according to the recognised usages of 
nations, to be consistently and strictly neutral towards 
both belligerents, not encroaching on the belligerent 
operations of either, or considering whether our neu- 
trality would more benefit one than the other. It has 
taken that course because it was not only consistent 
with our own true interests, but because it was the course 
of national honour and consistency, because it was the 
course of generosity and justice, and because it was theouly 
course consistent with the Divine law that we should do 
unto others as we would wish to be done unto. (The 
hon, and learned gentleman resumed his seat amid loud 
and prolonged cheering. ) 


Lord R. Cxcil disputed the doctrine of the 
Solicitor-General, that the continuity of a blockade 
might be interrupted without affecting its legality. 

After a few words by Admiral Watcor, the 
motion of Mr. Gregory was negatived. 

The Report of the Committee of Ways and Means 
was brought up and agreed to. 

Tho Select Committee on the Trade Marks Bill 
was nominated, after a short discussion; and like- 
wise the Select Committee on Poor Law Relief. 


| 


The House adjourned, at ten minutes past eleven 
o’clock, till Monday. 
* ANOTHER ITALIAN PROCLAMATION, 

On Monday, Mr. Disraxwi inquired whether her 
Majesty’s Minister at Turin had placed within the 
cognisance of the Government a proclamation (the 
terms of which he read) issued by one of the officers 
of the King of Italy; and, if so, whether their 
attention had been directed to the subject. 

Lord PALMERSTON replied that, upon inquiry at the 
Foreign Office, he found that no information of such 
a proclamation having been issued had been received 
either from her Majesty’s Minister at Turin or from 
our Consul at Naples, and that inquiry would be im- 
mediately made; for, he added, every one must 
partake the disgust which proceedings of that kind 
inspired, and for which the acts of the brigands, 
atrocious as they were, could afford no justification. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. : 

On the report of supply, Sir G. C. Lewis entered 
into a lengthened explanation of his reasons for pro- 
posing that the vote of 15,000/. for the enlargement 
of Sandhurst, which was rejected on Friday night, 
should be re-committed. The vote, he said, had been 
first agreed to last session, and a portion of the work 
had already been completed. Mr. Seitwyn protested 
against the conduct of the Government in the matter, 
and other speakers took the view that the House had 
been trifled with. Mr. Barina and Lord PatMER- 
STON having defended the Government, the House 
divided on the question that the bill be re-considered 
on Thursday. The majority in favour of the motion 
was thirty-eight, so that on that day we may expect an 
animated discussion on the subject. 

Mr. HatipurTon made a statement concerning the 
affairs of Mexico, previous to asking the Government 
whether they had any information as to the fitting out 
of Mexican privateers in some of the Northern ports 
of the United States. Mr. Layarp raid that the 
Government had heard of the arrival of persons in 
the United States bearing letters of marque, and that 
orders had been sent to Admiral Milne to keep 
vigilant watch for vessels of that character. 

The Housethen went into Committee of Supply 
upon the remaining Army Estimates, which were 
agreed to (except those postponed) without discus- 
sion. 

The Officers’ Commissions Bill passed through com- 
mittee. 

The Transfer of Stocks (Ireland) Bill, and the 
Crown Suits (Isle of Man) Bill, were read a second 
time. 

After some further business, the House adjourned 
at a quarter past eight o’clock. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


As each day now diminishes the short interval that 
has yet to elapse before the opening on the Ist of 
May, every department is exerting itself to the 
utmost, and the building grows towards completion 
with a progress so rapid as to be visible with almost 
each hour’s work. Nearly 4,000 men of every con- 
ceivable branch of trade are now employed, but by 
the end of this week fess than 500 will be required, 
and of this small number almost all will be occupied 
in sending down the dome scaffolds and erecting 
counter spaces for exhibitors. In fact, during this 
week the building will be virtually finished, and 
the work of erecting cascs and counters at once 
commenced. Tho chief consignments of gocds 
during the past weck have been from the Zollverein, 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria, but a good deal more 
has still to come from each country. The English 
exhibitors are very dilatory in sending their things. 
None of the French goods have arrived in the 

uilding yet, but their commissioners have mapped 

t the ground floor of their court most admirably. 
Under the energetic care of Mr. Clark the annexe 
for machinery in motion is fast advancing. The in- 
terior of the domes is now painted, and so also are 
all the transepts and the nave. The effect of the 
colouring, now that all is finished, can be fairly 
realised, and the general tone is even richer and 
more beautiful than was auticipated. The English 
picture-gallery is finished and dry, and stored 
already with a magnificent collection of works of 
art, under the care of Mr. Redgrave, R.A, The 
first to arrive were those premised from the collec- 
tions of her Majesty, and which, as was ex- 
pected, came punctual to the very hour named 
for their delivery. The foreign gallery is 
also finished, but no pictures have yet arrived. 
Messrs. Morrish and Sanders, and Messrs, Veillard 
and Chabot, the English and French refreshment 
contractors, are each well forward in their arrange- 
ments, and everything, in fact, seems to promise 
well for completeness by the Ist of May. ‘The 
former have already opened an impromptu refresh- 
ment and dining room for the use of the staff of 
gentlemen employed in the building, who have 


hitherto been undermining their constitutions by 


dining off pastry or Bath buns, Some dissatisfac- 
tion is expressed at the illiberality of the great rail- 
ways, The companies have ayreed amony themselves 
not only not to ran cheaper trains for the opening, 
or when the shilling days commence after the 24th 
of May, but not to allow any reduction of fares at 
all until after the Whitsuntide holidays are over by 
a week, lt is matter of complaint that no cheap 
trains are run when tho shilling days commence 
after the 24th of May; and, above all, that from 
the Sth to the 14th of June—the Whitsun week, 
when holidays and fine weather induce such multi- 
tudes of excursionists on all lines—they are in a 
manner debarred by this combination of the rail- 
ways from visiting the Exhibition, Her Majestys 


Commissioners will set aside about 30,000 reserved 
seats on the opening day for the use of the earliest 
taken of the season tickets. 


Court, Oficial, and Personal Fes, 


On Thursday, the Queen and Royal family left 
Osborne for Windsor Castle. Her Majesty travelled 
in the utmost privacy. The Queen walked and drove 
in the Home-park, Windsor, on Friday morning. 
The Crown Princess of Prussia (Princess Royal), 
Princess Alice, and Prince Alfred accompanied her 
Majesty. 

Her Majesty (says the Court Journal) has had 
Lady Ely to dine with her. Her ladyship is the only 
one who has been received by the Queen during her 
sorrowful and strict seclusion. The Princess Alice, 
Prince Alfred, and the Princess Helena, attended 
Divine service on Sunday morning in the Private 
Chapel of Windsor College. The Dean of Windsor 
officiated. 

The Royal yacht Victoria and Albert will, accord - 
ing to present arranyements, leave Portsmouth for 
Gravesend about the 18th of the present month, for 
the purpose of embarking the Crown Princess of 
Prussia for Autwerp, en route to Berlin. 

We can assert with confidence that the month of 
June will witness the nuptials of the Princess Alice 
and Prince Louis of Hesse.—Court Journal, 


Miscellaneous News. 


Tue Prince Consort Memorrat.—The fund for 
this memorial is now over 40,0007. The committee of 
advice nominated by the Queen are actively pro- 
eecuting their inquiries, and there appears to be littlo 
doubt that an obelisk of the requisite size can bo 
obtained from some of the granite quarries in the 
country. The Ross of Mull Granite Company state 
that they can supply a monolith of red granite larger 
than any known column in existence. The obelisk in 
front of the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, they 
say, is the largest one in Europe, measuring ninety- 
three feet. They state that they can exceed that by 
at least seven feet in length, and with a corresponding 
excess in diameter. This stone, said to have been 
hitherto unnoticed, is reported to have been dis- 
covered in the Tormore locality, and, what is still 
more remarkable, to be already quarried on three sides. 
It is described, moreover, as lying just at the surface 
of the ground, with a fine open field in front on 
which it could be rolled out and “ scakbled.” The 
Duke of Argyll, who has granite quarries on his 
estates unleased, is understood to have made a 
generous propsoal in the event ot their capacity being 
proved to yield a stone suitable for the proposed 
national monument. The expense of raising such a 
structure as is proposed will far exceed the amount of 
the present contributions. 


SHROVE TUESDAY AT DoRKING. —A curious Shrove · 
tide custom has long prevailed at Dorking. On the 
morning of Shrove Tucsday the streets of the town 
are paraded by a group of grotesquely-dressed indi- 
viduals, one of whom carries three gaily-painted 
foot balls, suspended from a wooden frame of a cru- 
ciform shane. The centre football bears the follow: 
ing doggrel lines in gilt letters :— 

Kick away both Whig and Tory, 
Wind and Water Dorking’s glory. 
Music accompanies the procession, and a collection 
is made from door to door generally by a man 
dressed in female attire. The money thus obtained 
is devoted to the repair of broken windows and other 
casualties arising from the subsequent sport. The 
perambulation over the game of football commences, 
a large crowd of men and boys kicking the ball up 
and down the streets until sunset. The pastime is 
usually kept up with great animation, and toward 
its close a desperate struggle for the mastery ensues, 
the east and west-end footballers vying with each 
other in their strife for victory. Apprentices, by 
virtue of an immemorial usage, claim a half-holiday 
in the afternoon, and business, through that part of 
the day, is, as may be readily imagined, almost en- 
tirely suspended. The football custom in Dorking is 
a very ancient one, and is evidently a relic of the 
barbaric past. It was observed, a correspondent 
informs us, at the recent Shrove-tide anniversary, 
and there appears a disposition among many, even of 
the respectable inhabitants, to perpetuate its com- 
memoration. 

ASYLUM FoR IDrors.— The fifteenth anniversary 
of this valuable institution—one of the many founded 
by the late Dr. Reed, and of which he remained 
one of the honorary secretaries to the day of his 
death-- was held at the London Tavern on Tues- 
day, the 4th inst., under the presidency of the 
Lord Mayor. One novel feature of the dinner was 
the presence of ladies at the dinner. Not only were 
many of the fair sex present, but they stayed till 
the close of the proceedings. The contributions, 80 
far from being smaller in consequence, reached’ 
during the evening the magnificent sum of 
1,300“. 16s.—a result which was announced by the 
secretary, Mr. Nicholas, amid Joud and repeated 
cheering. The Lord Mayor was supported right and 
left by the sheriffs and ex-sheriffs, and other 
members of the Corporation of the City of London. 
His lordship, in an eloquent address, pointed out 
the special claims of the institution upon public 
sympathy, and described the advantages it had con- 
ferred upon society by restoring to the practical 
duties of life many who had been supposed to be 


hopelessly imbecile, The asylum at Earlswood, near 
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Redhill, is for all its purposes one of most complete | 
in the kingdom, and no one who has ever visited it 
can doubt the immense benefit it confers upon the 
unfortunate class who are the recipents of its 
bounty. The memory of Dr. Reed, the founder,” 
was next proposed, in a very feeling manner, by the 
Lord Mayor, and responded to by the company 
rising from their seats, and solemnly pronouncing 
the name of the deceased gentleman. The Lord 
Mayor, in proposing the health of the clergymen 
and ministers of all denominations who had pleaded 
the cause of the charity during the year, coupled 
together the names of the Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
who was not present, and the Rev. T. W. Aveling, 
a Congregational minister, who was one of the 
guests. The Rev. T. W. Aveling, in responding, 
paid a glowing tribute to the memory of Dr. Reed, 
and expressed his unabated attachment to a society 
founded on so broad and catholic a basis. The other 
speakers were Mr. Sheriff Cockerell, Mr. Sheriff 
Twentyman, Mr, ex-Sheriff Lusk, Dr. Conolly, and 
Dr. Down. 


Crystat Patace.—On Thursday last Dr. Kinkel 
gave the first of a series of lectures on the collections 
of ancient art in the Palace. The lecture-theatre was 
filled with a highly-respectable and appreciative 
audience, After referring to his lengthened study of 
high art, he said that the Palace was the first. experi- 
ment in the history of the world to establish an his- 
torical school of art. There had been various great 
successes in that Palace, but he questioned if they had 
been successes in the right direction. Artistic educa- 
tion was not cultivated sufficiently in this country, as 
a proof of which the courts were generally empty, or 
if there was a student there occasionally he was 
generally a foreigner. The Palace, in fact, had come 
to be looked upon as a place of amusement rather than 
of instruction. He defined art as the combination of 
mind with matter so as to influence the imaginative 
faculty. The various courts were the exposition of 
thedifferent civilisation of the nations; theexposition of 
the social, religious, and political life of the world in 
its past ages. All art sprang from these three sources. 
Art was not an imitation of nature, elae would a pho- 
tograph be the highest work of art. Hence the gods 
of the ancients and moderns were not like man. It 
was the endeavour, sometimes by size, at other times 
by many heads or hands, but always intended, to 
shadow forth the idea of a being mightier than man 
himself. The gods, therefore, wero not repetitions of 
humanity. No Assyrian was so stupid as to think 
that the Deity was like a winged bull with a man’s 
face. It was the attempt to combine intelligence, 
power, and omnipresence. The arts, strictly speaking, 
were seven—music und poetry, or the arts of sound; 
dancing and pantomime, or the arts of movement ; 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, or formative 
arts. On these three last only he intended to lecture 
in the various courts of the Palace, and endeavour to 
show the value of the art collections in the Palace, the 
way in which they should be seen and studied, and 
the manner in which they may be used for the highest 
intellectual purposes. The lecture was deeply inte- 
resting, delivered in a conversational manner, without 
a note, and illustrated by several effective diagrams. 
It is heartily to be wished that this new movement 
may be a success. These lectures are on Thursday 
afternoons, at three o’clock. : 


Titernture. 


Garibaldi at Caprera. By Colonel Veccny. 
Translated from the Italian. With Preface by 
Mrs. GASKELL, Cambridge: Macmillan and 
Co. 


Tuk world has heard something of Garibaldi at 
home; but after all that has been told, there 
was something wanting to the full and true im- 
pression of the Patriot's character and mode of 
life; as everyone who reads this artless and en- 
thusiastic narration will certainly admit. Mrs. 
Gaskell says she knows that “every particular“ 
of this “ full and minute account” may be relied 
upon: and it has an air of truth that commends 
it, even when it is most extravagant in its admi- 
ration. We are almost sorry that Garibaldi is 
himself a party to this disclosure of his home 
circumstances and personal habits. It somewhat 
spoils the greatness of a retired and simple life, 
to have it publicly detailed, and to consent to 
its being described to all the world in glowing 
words of devotion and praise. But it is a relief 
to that momentary feeling of regret, that the 
hero’s permission for the appearance of Vecchj’s 
narrative was “ only granted on one condition— 
that any pecuniary advantage arising from its 
appearance in English might be devoted to a 
cause which the General has much at heart, 
namely, the schools which the Philanthropic 
Assoviation of Ladies at Turin are seeking to 
establish in the Neapolitan dominions, at the in- 
tigation of Garibaldi.” Several of these schools 
are, it seems, already in operation; and, as an 
increase of funds is necessary, we heartily hope 
that the sale of tens of thousands of this Ntle 
volume may secure them seasouable aid. And 
here, as illustrative of the General’s devotion to 
the improvement of the character of the Italian 
people,—and as an indication of the sincerity and 
nobleness that lie deep in his nature,—we shall 
at once select from the midst of Colonel 


— 


Vecchj's narrative, one of the best of his aneo- 
dotes. 


In answer to a letter from Temajo, the director of 
the Institution Garibaldi’ a& Palermo the only one 
out of the many similar institutions that Garibaldi has 
founded that the authorities have maintained -I wrote: 

%% You have given me a real pleasure in sending me 
the two coloured photographs of the groups of pretty 
children under your care. ar little boys! Kiss them 
all round for me, and thank them for the affection they 
show me in return for the little I Rave been able to do for 
them.’ . 

He was about to sign his name at the bottom of this, 
when suddenly instead he dashed his pen through this 
last phrase, and looking at me, said, — 

I wish you would re-write this letter, and leave out 
all that nonsense. When God puts you in the way of 
dving good, do it, and hold your tongue. It is my duty 
to set a good example to these dear children,’ 

The children of whom we were speaking, were the 
dirty, ragged, neglected little outcasts of the streets of 
Palermo. ‘The general had had them taken into the 
College of Jesuits, having first cleared that building of 
these destroyers of morals, and there they had been 
cleaned, clothed, and taught. Nobody would have 
thought these photographs could have been the portraits 
of the same children, so rosy, plump, and clean had they 
become.” 


Now, that is asublime saying, worthy of Gari- 
baldi, and a motto for his public career of 
patriotic valour,—“ When God puts you in the 
way of doing good, do it, and hold your tongue.” 
Certainly au old counsel, from a‘great authority; 
but put here in a striking, wodern-speech sort of 
way, worthy to be remembered, 

Colonel Vecchj was one of Garibaldi’s officers ; 
and so much esteemed by him that his portrait 
is placed at the head of the General’s bed; and 
he has been admitted to the freest intercourse 
of the family life at the little white house 
amongst the rocks in Caprera. Here is “ the 
hero’s room” :— 


‘© Tt contains a small plain iron bedstead, with muslin 
curtains hanging from a cane tester, a walnut-wood 
writing table, and a chest of drawers with a dressing- 
glass on the top, blocking up a window that looks to the 
north. Close to the bed stands a deal stool covered with 
books and letters. On a cord stretched from the walls 
across the room are hung to dry the General’s red shirts, 
drawers, trousers, and stockings, for he changes his 
clothes every time he changes is occupation. Tue fire- 
place is in the middle of the wall at the end of the room ; 
some logs are always kept blazing in it on account of the 
damp; for beneath the stone door is the cistern which 
receives the water from the gutters when it rains, and 
causes the flags to be always slimy and wet. On each 
side of the fireplace are book-cases containing works on 
shipping, history, ani military tactics; but books and 
— of papers, to tell the truth, are all around, lying 
on every available piece of furniture; the countless 
bundles of newspapers are removed as soon as the General 
has read them. Over the mantelpiece hangs a portrait 
in oil-colours of his infant daughter, Rosita, who died at 
Montevideo. At the head of the bed, in an ebony frame, 
hangs a lock of hair, his wife Anita’s, the brave woman 
who is no more. Under this hangs the portrait of C. 
Augusto Vecchj, placed between the portraits of two 
officers who fell, one at Melazzo, the other on the Vol- 
turno. On the wall over the writing-table hang the 
hero’s famous sword, his revenque (a sort of Brazilian 
whip), and the sword of the brave La Tour d' Auvergne, 
whose fame still lives although he fell long ago on the 
field of glo The warrior’s relations have placed the 
weapon in the general’s hand as the most worthy guardian 
of so honourable a relic.” 


Of Garibaldi’s remarkable power over those 
who come to know him, or even but have direct 
contact with him, there are several interesting 
instances given by Vecchj;—from the halt- 
savage herdsman, ‘‘ malicious as a monkey, aud 
cunning as a crétin,” up to the English nobleman 


22 that Garibaldi has trodden. But it will 
e more interesting generally to take a tolerably 


complete picture of a day as commonly spent at 
Caprera :— 


The dinner was simple and abundant. In honour of 
my arrival the General had ordered a classic dish of mac- 
caroni, followed by delicious fish, roast partridges, and 
wild boar. For dessert we had Calabrian dried fruits 
and Capri wine. The friendly meal was very gay, and 
several toasts were drank, My health was proposed, and 
then the success of Menotti, the General’s son, Basso, 
and Stagneti, who were hunting in the neighbouring 
island of Sardinia in company with some Englishmen 
who;had come to see our General, and who were ardent 
sportsmen. 

After the coffee had been served and drank, every 
one returned to the work they had left. Fruscianti went 
to break stones, Carpeneti to write letters, Deiderj to 
fix the handle of a mechanical contrivance which the 
General had received as a present from Berry. Madame 
Deiderj retired to the kitchen, and Teresita opened the 
pianoforte to practise for the evening concert. I tied on 
an apron and followed the General, who was building a 
stone wall without mortar. : 


All six guests were invited to stay supper. Here is 
liberty in all things, even to the cellar, although the 
General drinks nothing but water; at dinner, and very 
often during the day, he drinks water kept in an earthen 
jar covered over with a sheet of paper; for supper he 
has new milk, For the rest there are salted viands, 
with coffee, tea, and milk at discretion. He helps his 
neighbours, beginning with the women, and invites his 
distant guests to take care of themselves. When be 
speaks to his daughter, he says Teresa in such a soft 
voice that it is impossible to imitate it. If he is in good 
spirits, he lights bis cigar, aud —excited by some name 
or deed which I allude to on purpose—he narrates, mo- 
destly of himself, but with full meed of praise to others, 
the great feats of arms in America, or particulars of the 
more recent events in Lombardy, Sicily, and Naples. 


We sit by, greedily listening to his discourse. If he is 


who carries away in his pockets stones from the | 


oppressed b 8 he immedia 
e : 1 — 
constantly suffers from the feeling of desolation, ro- 
peopling — the battle-field with fallen friends, 
and those who for the noble cause for which he has 
ever drawn his sword. 

„After he has retired for the night he sometimes 
writes, and always reads his letters and the newspapers, 
lying on his bed. About ten o’clock he goes to sleep. 
At three o’clock.in the morning he wakes and resumes 
his reading. He has very often called me up at four 
o'clock to tell me what answers to his letters I was to 
write in his name. We then take coffee, he offera mo a 
cigar, he gets up and goes out to his congenial occupa- 
tions in the garden, while I betake wyself to the secre- 
tary’s room.“ 

When Garibaldi thinks his secretary has done 
enough writing at one sitting, he calls him to the 
garden, and gives him a hoe, saying,“ Come, and 
amuse yourself“: and to himself there seems to 
be special delight in planting and cultivating 
useful vegetables. The creed his worshipping 
friend attributes to him is, that everything, 
inanimate as well as animate, is but the 
varied manifestation of one essence: — the 
great Spirit of eternal Life is in every- 
thing !—plants, fruit trees, hard rocks, have 
asoul; it may be rudimentary,—but there it 
is!” Something of this pantheistic speculation, 
and of the application Vecchj makes of it to 
such sins as girls pulling daisies to pieces to see 
how much they are beloved, or lovers plucking 
flowers for their mistresses, must, we think, be 
due to his own intense and sentimental soul 
rather than to the more common-sepse nature of 
the great soldier. , 

e are very glad to learn how Garibaldi re- 
ceived the news of the fall of Gaeta—with pity 
even for a Bourbon. 


One evening, a telegram arrived from the Minister, 
to announce to the General that Gaeta had fallen. He 
read it, rejoiced, and called me to read it in my turn, 
and to send it to the Syndic of Maddalena. At supper 
he — with a joyous voice, the good news to 
every a 
esi Civil war is at an end; Cialdini, with our army, is 
in Gaeta. Now, the ltalians will not cut one another’s 
throats any more.’ 

He swallowed his portion of milk and spoke little. 
He did not light his cigar at table, but withdrew. He 
ap to have lost his gaiety and to have become me- 
lancholy. Neither visitors nor letters had come from 
the continent; nothing but the Government telegram, 
brought by the soldiers. What could have distressed 
him! Could he be ill, and concealing it from us? After 
we had talked this matter over, it was determined that [ 
should go and see what could be the cause of his sud - 


ness. 
J found him reading the Times. I stopped at the 


foot of h bed, and waited. In turning the paper he 
perceived me, and asked, What do you want? 

We saw that you had euddenly become sad. We 
could not discover the cause. We were afraid you might 
be ill, without telling us. We are uneasy. Do you 
want anything?’ 

He did not reply, looked at me fixedly, and, after a 
pause, said, as if speaking to himself, Poor boy! born 
at the foot of a — N and, not by his own 
fault, hurled from it! He, too, will have to feel the 
bitterness of exile, without preparation! 

ain that 3 poor 11 me 

o you think it nothi 1e replied. 

Vet you went to — Aa I said, 

eit was the duty of all of us to go,’ he quickly 
replied ; else how could there have been One Jtaly ?’” 


And now we are quite sure that this welcome 
little work may be left to the curiosity and sym- 
pathy of our readers. 


Leisure Hours in Town, By the Author of Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson.” Loudon: Parker, Son, 
and Bourn, 

Tuts pleasant book opens with a chapter Concerning 
the Parson’s Leisure Hours in Town,” in which it is 
intimated that these essays have perhaps somewhat 
changed their character, in consistence with their 
author’s total change of life. If they make a less 
decided impression than their forerunners, it will be 
partly owing to the fact that readers are now accustomed 
to the style and the habit of mind that struck them at 
first as singularly fresh and individual; aod partly to 
the fact that the style itself is not fitted to extended 
writing, or to a considerable range of subject. But, 
whatever abatements particular readers may make from 
their praise, we are sure that they will feel and rejoice 
in the presence of the old geniality and practical 
wisdom, of the freshness and raciness that have made 
the Country Parson” a name. If one is not moved to 
very emphatic commendation of what is done, it will at 
least be confessed that one is the better for it- moro 
tranquil, more kindly, more hearty in duty, and on 
better terms with all mankind. 


Wo get the writer’s memories of days that are always 
full of meaning and interest to one who has been at a 
university, in the chapter on College Life at Glasgow j 
of which, while alive to many defects in the system of 
the Scottish places of learning, he speaks, with evident 
sincerity and delight, as suited better than most modes 
of training, for begetting real hard work, real mental 
discipline, training to h bits of industry and self-denial, 
and fitting average men to fill respectably an averago 
place in society.” It has been a question, we know, 
whether our friend the Parson belongs to the Established 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, or to the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland; but that matter is set at rest by 
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the “conclusion” to this volume, in which the author | 
speaks of his hours at the Presbytery ”—which, not 
much to the credit of Presbytery, perhaps, he declares 
to be hours of delightful rest to both body and mind,“ 
—and adds, I have a great veneration and affection for 
the Church of England ; bat I do not think that grand 
establishment affords her clergy any season, recurring 
regularly and not unfrequently, during which they may 
feel that they are attending to their clerical duty, while 
yet they are quite free from any sense of responsibility, 
and from any feeling that they are doing any thing what- 
ever,“ -a remark which, we should think, the PresbyterY 
to which A. K. H. B.“ belongs, will receive as a piece 
of good-humoured, rebukeful satire. 

In the pages on u Town Parson’s possibilities of Lei- 
sure, there are some remarks on the ‘*‘ chronic hurry and 
weariness” of the life of a mi nister of a large congre- 
gation, which, simple and obvious as they are, we think 
worth quoting. | 


“Your brain gets fevered : your mind is confused: 
you cannot take a calm and deliberate view of any large 
subject ; and by degrees your heart (I speak literally, 
not morally) tells you that this will not do. You seem 
almost to have lost the power of sleeping. And you 
find, that if you are to live and labour much longer in 
the world, you must do one of two things: cither you 
must go back again to the countty, or you must make a 
definitive arrangement that you shall have some 3 
ci amount of leisure in town. You may probably 
find on looking back, that for a long time you have had 
none atall; except, indeed, in that autumnal holiday, 
which will not suffice to keep up a whole year’s work: 
and whose good effect you have probably used up within 
three weeks after its close, Ves, you must have 
leisure: a little of it every day: a half holiday at least 
once a week, And I do not call it satisfactory leisure, 
when, at the close of a jading day, you sit down, 
wearied beyond talking, reading, or thinking: and 
feeling even the presence of your children too much for 
your shaken nerves. I call it leisure, wheu you can sit 
down in the evening, tired indeed, but not exhausted 
beyond chasing your little girl or boy about the lobby, 
and thinking of the soft green turf of quieter days. I call 
it leisure to sit down in your 2 chair by the fireside, 
and to feel that you may peacefully think, or dream if 
vou please: that you may look vacantly into the fire: 
that you may read the new review or magazine by little 
bits: that you may give your mind total rest. And to 
this end, let us fix it in our remembrance, that all our 
Master requires of us is to do what we can; and if, 
after we have done our utmost, there still remains much 
more we would wish to do, we must train ourselves to 
look at it without disquiet ; even as we train ourselves 
to be submissive in the presence of the inexplicable 
mysteries and the irremediable evils which are inherent 
in the present system of things. No doubt, it is hard to 
do this; but it is the clergyman’s duty to do it. You 
have no more right to commit suicide by systematically 
overtasking your constitution, than by swifter and 
coarser means, Life is given to you as a trust to make 
the best of; and probably the worst you can make of it 
is to cut it short, or to embitter it Ly physical exhaus- 
tion and depression.” 


If we now merely recite the titles of these essays, it 
will be enough. They are, ‘‘ Concarning Screws,” 
„Solitary Days,“ Future Years,” ‘‘ Things Slowly 
Learnt,” ‘‘ Veal, a Discourse of Immaturity,” ‘*‘ Gone,” 
People of whom more might have been made,” and 
% People who carried weight ia life: with some thoughts 
on those who never had a chance.” Thay supply the 
reading which is light enough for leisure hours after 
the author’s own heart ;” yet full enough for things that 
go home to a man, and of things that are amusing and 
clever as well as wise, to be remembered with no little 
profit when in the midst of the toil and weariness of 
daily work. 


Titto s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. New Edition. 
Edited by the Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D. D., 
assisted by numerous Contributors. Part I. A— 
Aga. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


THE advance of Biblical criticism and science within 
the last twenty years has made it impossible that 
Kitto’s Cyclopzedia should continue, in its original form, 
and still less in its second form as edited by Dr. Burgess, 
to hold its ground as a satisfactory book of reference. 
It was a vast improvement on modified Calmets, and 
that sort of thing; but it had from the first serious 
defects, and contained much that was of doubtful value. 
Not a few articles displayed a looseness of conception, 
and an incertitude of opinion, quite out of keeping 
with the general character of the work; and a few, 
such as those of Mr. Francis Newman and the late 
Baden Powell, however interesting as independent 
speculations, neither represented the actual conclusions 
of scholarship nor were free from the insidious intru- 
sion of opinions that have siuce been challenged by tho 
learning and faith of the whole Evangelical Church. 
The appearance of Herzog’s great work, and even of 
Bomberger’s not very satisfactory abridged translation 
of it, and, later still, of the unparalleled Dictionary 
edited by Dr. William Smith, rendered it indispensable 
that Kitto’s book—having many special merits, and 
abundance of valuable materials, which nothing more 
recent can supersede—should be accommodated to 
present requirements, and be brought up to the last 
advances of learning. The publishers, to whom we 


owe the greatest work of the age, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, have wisely and spiritedly resolved. on 
making Kitto“ all that it ought to be; and have 
committed the laborious work of recasting and improving 
it to the able hands of Dr. Lindsay Alexander. 

The changes to be made in the work are described in 


| Herzog in not including ecclesiastical subjects, and so 


a prospectus, ‘ While it is intended that the principal 


articles which have already so extensive and well- | 
grounded a reputation for the Biblical Cyclopzedia shall 
be retained, it is proposed to submit all of these to a 
careful revision, with a view to the supplying of 
omissions, the correction of mistakes, and the addition 
of such information as shall bring the articles up to the 
standard of the present state of Biblical knowledge. 
A more exact arrangement of the book, according to 
alphabetical order, will be effected, whereby the repeti- 
tion of articles on the samo subject under different 
heads will be avoided, greater uniformity in the arrange- 
ment of the articles secured, and the use of the work as 
a book of reference facilitated.” In this revision the 
Editor will be assisted by qualified persons: and we 
notice, with much pleasure and approbation, the con- 
siderable and valuable additions that have been made to 
the articles Abilene, Abomination, Abraham, and to 
several others on a smaller scale, such as Absalom’s 
Tomb, and Abiathar. The larger articles retained are 
such as Dr. Pye Smith’s on Adam, the Editor’s on the 
Acts of the Apostles, Mr. Nicholson’s on Spurious 
Acts, and Mr. Newman’s on Accent. 


Another feature of the new edition is the filling up 
of omissions in the earlier work; and we see that 
besides a large number of articles on less prominent 
names, there are others on Alpha and Omega,“ 
Abiasaph, Abgatha, and so on. A new and thoroughly 
digested article on Accommodation“ has also been sub- 


stituted for a very poor thing that formerly stood under 
that name. 


This work differs from Dr. Smith’s as covering the 
whole ground of the literature of the Bible—including, 
therefore, many topics of criticism and interpretation 
not to be found in the later work. It also differs from 


has no such collection of articles in history, biography, 
symbolism, theology, and sects and heresies, as have 
almost too largely extended that incomparable work. 
That this new edition of Kitto may occupy its own par- 
ticular place more distinctively and comprehensively, 
there. will be introduced articles developing it on the 
side of the history of Biblical Literature ; furnishing 
notices of eminent biblical scholars and their writings, 
and especially what the Editor justly describes as being 
e desideratum in British literature,” an account of 
the biblical learning and labours of the Jews, with 
notices of the most eminent Jewish biblical commen- 
tators, critics, and grammarians. In the latter depart- 
ment we notice already a number of notices bearing the 
initials of Mr. Ginsburg, the author of learned and 
elaborate commentaries on “ Ecclesiastes,” and the 
Song of Solomon.” 


In every way this first part gives promise of a recon- 
struction and enlargement of the most satisfactory kind ; 
and of its attaining to the importance of a new work to 
a very largeextent. Its character will thus be defined, 
and its claim established: and the original work will 
be accounted a thing of the past, interesting chiefly as 
the representative of a certain progress made up to a 
certain time, but to bs consulted for satisfying informa- 
tion no more. 


We must not overlook the perfect and hitherto un- 
approached beauty of the work as a piece of typography. 
It is printed in an exquisitely clear and legible antique 
letter; and has splendid margins. It is to be completed 
in twenty-four monthly parts. Kitto” has been long 
useful to us; and we hope, as revived and perfected 
here, will continue to hold its own” against all 
comers. 


The Works of Thomas Adams. Vols. I. and II. 
1 A gaa of Standard Divines.) Edinburgh: 
. Nichol. 


We cannot too strongly express our gratitude for a 
complete edition of the works of Thomas Adams. Not 
one of the early Puritans better deserves to be known ; 
although he was Puritanical neither as a man nor a 
writer according to the conventional sense of the term, 
having been a high Tory, in Church and State, an un- 
compromising advocate of the Divine right of kings and 
bishops, and never weary of pouring forth invectives 
against Papists on the one hand, and those whom he re- 
garded as schismatics and sectaries on the other.” But 
he is traly described by the Editor (the Rev. Thomas 
Smith, of Edinburgh,) as “hearty, witty, sarcastic, 
trenchant in his bitterness,” only because he had the re- 
lated intensity and ardour of devoted love. Of the 
school of Augustine in theology, he yet is neither doo- 
trinal nor expository ; bat a practical preacher of ex- 
traordinary originality, liveliness, power, and fearless- 
ness. None ever was more racy or more bold; none 
ever more fanciful or more undignified. Yet he holds 
his reader with a mighty hand, and he grips at the most 
inward tendencies and passions of the heart with a re- 
sistless and sometiwes awful force. The Editor says 
that he has been styled “the Shakespeare of the 
Puritans,” and defends the compliment: which is per- 
haps justifiable on the ground of his living apprehension 
of the human heart in all its moods and workings, though 
on no other. It was no unimportant service to readers 
of our own time that was rendered by the production of 
a selection from Adams’s writings in the Library of 


Puritan Divines, published by Nelson and Co., with an 


introduction by the late Dr. Stowell-: but we cannot 
conceive its being anything less than a universal benefit 


complete works of so rare a preacher, full of genius 
and of the Holy Spirit. | 

These volumes were to have been prefaced with a 
memoir by Mr. Spurgeon—whom many will think to 
owe so much to Adams, as to be “‘ chargeable with 
imitation :’ but the Tabernacle preacher having been 
unable to perform the task, it has fallen to the hands of 
Dr. Angus, who is sure to do it justice, both so far as 
materials are available for anything like a biography, 
and in the just estimation of the peculiar characteristics 
of his quaint and pregnant author. 


Of Mr. Nichol’s fulfilment of his original design, and 
of the wholly satisfactory manner in which he is making 
progress, there can be no doubt. It will, however, be a 
gratification to everybody to find that, as Goodwin’s 
works will seemingly occupy less space than was sup- 
posed, the first section of the series will include the 
works of the celebrated Henry Smith, and of Samuel 
Ward, praised by Fuller in his Worthies” as having 
% much matter in a little model.” This is more and 
better than was covenanted for by the subscribers. 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 


The thirteenth of the Tracts for Priests and People 
will consist of a criticism of the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol's article on the Atonement in Aids of 
Faith,” by the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies and the 
Rev. Francis Garden. The first will discuss The 
Testimony of Scripture and Ethics,” and the second 
“Theories of Satisfaction.” 


Mr. Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great has, it 
is said, grown too large for four volumes, and when 
the second part makes its appearance it will be in 
three instead of two volumes, as at first expected. 


Mr. William Smith, the author of Thorndale ; 
or, the Conflict of Opinion, has a new work in the 
press, entitled, Gravenhurst; or, Thoughts on Good 
and Evil.“ 


The Rev. Julian E. Woods, F. G. S., has a work 
in the press relating his geological observations in 
South Australia, principally in the district south-east 
of Adelaide. 


Sir James Kay Shuttleworth is preparing for pub- 
lication a work to be called Four Periods of Public 
Education, as reviewed in 1832, 1839, 1846, and 
1862.” 


Mr. Spencer St. John, formerly her Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Borneo, is engaged on a work, entitled, 
“ Life in the Forests of the Far East,“ which will 
contain accounts of expeditions of discovery into the 
interior of Borneo. 


A shilling Hand-book on the Ejectment of 2,000 
ministers, and the twelve years conflict for religious 
liberty from 1660 to 1672, is to be published imme- 
diately by Mr. Elliot Stock, of Paternoster-row. It 
will contain much fresh material, for lecturers, not 
hitherto brought to light. 


We (Atheneum) learn from the Historical Maga- 
zine” (U.S.) that letters have been received from 
Guatemala which announce that the Government 
received advices a few days ago (in November) of 
the ruins of an immense city which had just been 
discovered. It is buried in a dense forest, in the 

rovince of Esquimitha, about fifty-six miles from 
— city, and it is said to contain a very 
large number of fine specimens of sculpture.” 


A handsome silver drinking-horn has been pre- 
sented to Dr. Dasent, in acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices to Scandinavian literature, by a number of 
Danish and Icelandic gentlemen, including the King 
and Crown Prince of Denmark. 


Gleanings. 


It is proposed to have a grand chess tournament in 


the metropolis in June. . 
‘ne entire plans of Captain Fowke for the Great 
Museum at South Kensington are estimated at 
214,000/. 


The Chinese have a saying that an unlucky word 
dropped from the fo — cannot be brought back 
again by a coach and six horses. 

Mr. J. Shaw Lefevre has resigned the Vice-Chan- 
cellorship of London University, and Mr. George 
Grote is appointed in his stead. 

Gooseberries fully formed are to be seen near Liver- 
pool, and ripe wild strawberries have been gathered 
in the Isle of Wight. 

Mr, Duncan Dunbar, the eminent shipowner, died 
suddenly last Thursday morning, whilst leaving his 
house. His fortune is estimated at about a million 
and a half. 

A man swallowed a set of teeth lately, in Cleve- 
land, and at the last accounts he was experiencing, 
as was to be expected, a terrible gnawing at the 
stomach. American Paper. 

An empty bottle must certainly be a very dan- 
gerous thing, if we may judge from the fact that 
many a man has been found dead with one at his 
side. 

The following curious notice, for the benefit of Eng 
lish travellers, is exhibited in the carriages of a Dutch 
railway: —“ You are requested not to put no heacs 


and delight to our churches to have at command the 


nor arms out of te windows.“ 
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MAnon 12, 1862. 


Both Dublin and Belfast have decided to erect a 
memorial to the Prince Consort. In Dublin, a 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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Some sales of best Waterford were made at 503 to Gls for 
shipment. 


* 


BANK OF ENGLAND. | 


bronze statue is thought of; in Belfast, a tall pillar 


erected on a hill, so as to be visible from all the 


neighbouring counties. 

Oronhyatekha, a Mohawk Indian, twenty-one 
years of age, sailed on Saturday, the 15th February, 
in the steam-ehip Gity of New York, for Liverpool, 
on his way to Oxford, London, to finish his educa- 
tion. New York Tribune. 

An old negro taken on board one of the vessels at 
Port Royal the other day was heard praying vigor- 
oualy that ‘‘de Lord would bress dese —— Yan- 
kees.” Poor Sambo had never heard his friends 
designated by any other title, and unconsciously used 
it in his prayer.—American Paper. 

An exciseman, calling at the house of a good- 
humoured landlady at Shrewsbury, she consulted 
him about some liquor that had been deposited in 
her cellar without a permit. At the words ‘‘ with- 
out a permit, the exciseman rushed below, and soon 
fouod himself up to the middle in water, which the 
flooding of the Severn had forced into the cellar, 

Lord Cockburn, the proprietor of Bonally, was 
sitting on a hillside with a shepherd, and observing 
the sheep reposing in the coldest situation, he ob- 
served to him, John, if I were a sheep I would lie 
on the other side of the hill.” The shepherd 
answered, Ay, my lord, but if ye had been a sheep 
ye would hae had mair sense.” 

A body of Chinese rebels recently threatened to 
attack an Englishman’s residence at Tang-chow, and 
his native servant endeavoured to strike terror into 
the hearts of the invaders by hoisting on the top of a 
tall bamboo in the middle of the yard a large piece 
of calico, on which he had copied the direction off 
one of his master’s tranks ! 

A Bisnor's Lapy.—Our plain words, man, 
woman, child, wife, and husband are nearly, if not 
quite, banished by the re — people. We 
have, instead, such words as parties, individuals, 
characters, females, and ladies, constantly used. In 
high society it is always in good taste to s of 
one’s “wife,” Old King George III. seldom said 
my queen; it was always ‘‘my wife Charlotte.” 
Dakes and earls are content to speak of their wives; 
but a petty squire or shopkeeper speaks of his 
lady.“ The bishop’s spouse, in the story, tried to 
get admission to a gallery on a private day: Not 
admit me!” said she indignantly to the porter; 
don't you know whol am? I am the Bishop of 
's lady.” Can't help it marm,” returned 
the porter, with an unconscious rebuke; couldn't 
admit you if you were his wife !’—Family Herald, 


Births, Marringes, and Denths. 


MARRIAGES, 


DAVIS—WILKINS.—Feb. 27, at the Congregational Chapel, 
Upper Clapton, by the father of the bride, assisted by the 
Rev. H. J. Gamble, George Warren, only son of George Davis, 
Esq., of Clapton-square, to Marianne, only child of the Rev. 
George Wilkins, also of Clapton-square, N. E. 

TAYLOR—FIELD.—March 4, at St. David's. Lewisham-road, 
by the Rev. G. W. Martin, R. Taylor, Esq., of Maze-hill. 
Greenwich, to Ellen Field, daughter of the late J. Field, 

g., of Peckham. 

GLOSSOP— OATES.— March 5, at Hanover Chapel, Sheffield, 
by the Rev. S. Chester, Mr. John Rhodes Glossop, to Caro- 
line Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr. Henry Oates, both of 
Sheffield. 

SCHOLES — COMPSTON.—March 5, at the Independent 
Chapel, Settle, Yorkshire, by the Rev. J. Compston, of Barns- 
ley, assisted by the father of the bride, Mr. John Scholes, of 
Radcliffe, near Manchester, to Sarah, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Samuel Compston, Settle. 

MILSTED—BULL.—March 6, at Hoxton Academy Chapel, 
the Rev. Edwin Davies, Mr. William Henry Milsted, of 39, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, to Rebecca Parks, eldest daughter 
of Mr. J. Bull, of 11, Kingsland crescent. 

HUNT—APPLETON—March 6, at Denmark Chapel, Camber- 
well, by the Rev. E. Mannering, Edward, son of W. Hunt, 
Esq., of Mount Pleasant, Upper Clapton, to Jemima, daugh- 
ter of H. Appleton, Esq., of Sickle Mill, Haslemere, Surrey. 

CHAMPNESS--CORTIS.-March 6, at Park Chapel, London, 
by the Rev. Joshua Harrison, W. Champneas, „of South- 
ampton, to Rebecca, daughter of the late G. Cortis, Esq., 
— of Woolwich. 

H{NKLEY—MAIN.—March 6, at London-road Chapel, Lei- 
cester, by the Rev. R. W. Mell, Mr. Edward rn 
chemist, Welford-road, Leicester, to Catherine, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Main, gentleman, Leicester. 


DEATHS, 

DIX.—Feb. 23, at his S e Coventry, 
the Rev. Thomas Dix, thirty -t 1 of the old 
Independent church and congregation at worth, Warwick- 
shire, and fifteen years subsequently of Earl Shilton, Leices- 
tershire, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

THOM.—Feb. 27, at 28, Erskine-street, 38 
seven, the Rev. David Thom, D. D., Ph. D., &., a native 
of Glasgow. much regretted by a sorrowing circle of friends. 

TYTLER.—Feb. 28, at Aldourie, Inverness-shire, in her eighty- 
first year, Margaret Fraser Tytler, widow of the late William 
Fraser Tytler, of Aldourie and Balmain, 1 b 
her children and grandchildren, honoured and beloved by 
who knew her. 

BARLOW.—March 1, at his residence, at Old Charlton, Pro- 
fessor Barlow, F. R. S., eighty-five. 

READ.—March 1, James Nelson, son of the Rev. James Read, 
Atherstone, Warwickshire, aged seven weeks. 

PERRY.—March 4, at 4, Great Marylebone-street, aged sixty- 
nine, Mr. George Perry, professor and composer of music, 
sixteen years leader at the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and one of the primitive agents in the foundation of that 


society. 

ANGUS.—March 4, at 9, Rye-hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 
sixty-tbree years, Hannah, the beloved wife of Mr. Henry 
Angus, coach-maker, and younger sister of the late Rev. 
George Sample. Her end was peace. 

ARNOLD.—March 4, at Winchester-cottage, Stratford, Edwyn 
J 2 aged eight months, only child of Mr. A. J. 
Arnold. 

STANLEY.—March 5, at 6, Grosvenor-crescent, in her seven- 
tieth year, Catherine, widow of Edward Stanley, D. D., Bishop 
of Norwich, and the beloved mother of the Rev. Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley. 

DUNBAR.—March 6, at his house in Porchester-terrace, Bays- 
water, Duncan Dunbar, Esq., of Limehouse, in the fifty-ninth 

ear of his age, 
RNEY.—March 8, the Rev. J. H. Gurney, Rector of St. 

Mary's, Bryanstone-square, and eldest son of the late Baron 

Gurney, aged fifty-nine, 


aged sixty- 
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(From Friday's @azette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap, 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, March 5, 


SUR DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .. 429,473,645 } Government Debt E11, 016, 100 
* Other Seourities is 694 900 
Bullion eeee 14,8 645 
Silver Bullion — 
220,472,645 220,472,615 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
Proprietors’ Capital£14, 553,000 | Government Securi- 
Rest 22 „„ „ „% „% „„ Ve * Mes . 411 210,541 
Public Deposits . . . 6,765,287 Other Securities . . 18, 884, 900 
Other Deposits .... 13,737,507 Notes 8,941,695 
Seven Day and other Gold & Silver Coin 851,253 
B eeeeeeveeveee 686,296 
£39, 388, 38 | £39, 388,389 
March 6, 1862. M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier 
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Tonics.—It is not generally known that the bitter, but valu- 
able stimulant, Quinine, is now prepared as a wine, by Mr. 
W aters, of 2. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, City, and so care- 
fully that Dr. Hassall, as well as the Lancet newspaper, 
report highly of its merits. Copies of numerous medical and 
other testimonials are forwarded on application to Mr. Waters, 
who, in order that ‘* Quinine Wine” shall be available to all 
classes, has arranged for its sale by grocers, chemists, Italian 
warehousemen, and others, at 30a, per dozen quarts. [Ad ver- 
tisement. ] 7 


HotLoway’s O1IntTMENT.—Bap Leas, Wounpbs, Utcers, and 
all descriptions of sores, are cured by the proper and diligent 
use of this inestimable preparation. To attempt to cure bad 
legs by plastering the edge of the wound together is a folly: 
for should the skin unite, a boggy diseased condition remains 
under to break out with tenfold in a few days. The only 
rational and permanent treatment, as indicated by nature, is 
to reduce the inflammation in and about the wound, to 
soothe the neighbouring nerves, to cool the heated blood as it 
courses along its vessels, and to render the thin, watery, 
ichorous discharge consistent and healthy. Happily for suf- 
fering humanity Holloway's Ointment accomplishes these ends 
with unfailing certainty. —| Advertisement. | 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lonpon, Monday, March 10. 


There was a small supply of wheat from Essex and Kent to 
this morning’s market, the condition of which was bad; the 
sales were extremely slow, and only the best samples could be 
disposed of, and the rates of this day se’nnight were barely 
supported. The trade for foreign is very heavy, and prices 
are a trifle easier where sales are pressed. malting 
barley sells readily at last week’s rates. Grinding a slow, ale. 
Beans and peas without alteration. The arrivals of foreign 
oats for the past week is merely nominal, the contrary winds 
keeping out supplies from Sweden and Denmark; a few 
vessels, however, got in this morning from Ireland. We have 
to notice the same dull trade in this article to-day, our dealers 
being able to supply themselves on more advantageous terms 


eee 
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with English, which are still 3 — The sales made to- 
day, both ex ship and granary, have been on lower terms than 
on Monday last. 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 84d to 9d ; household ditto, 64d to 8d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, Istincron, Monday, March 10. 


There was a very moderate supply of foreign stock on offer 
in to-day’s market, but the general condition of the sheep 
was first-rate. There was by no means an extensive show 
of home-fed beasts, nevertheless, sales progressed very slowly 
for most breeds, at a decline in the 1 compared with 
Monday last, of quite 2d per 8lbs, © general top price for 
beef did not exceed 48 4d per 8lbs. The quality of the stock, 
with very few exceptions, was very good; but the depressed 
state of the dead markets had considerable influence upon the 
trade. From Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridyeshire, 
the arrivals amounted to 1,850 Scots, shorthorns and crosses ; 
from other parts of England, 860 various breeds; from Scot- 
land, 450 Scots and crosses; and from Ireland, 100 oxen and 
heifers. Notwithstanding that the supply of sheep was only 
moderate as to number, the mutton trade was in a sluggish 
state, and, compared with Monday last, prices gave way 
2d per 8lbs. The general weight and condition of the sheep 
were good. Lambs came to hand in average numbers. 
They moved off steadily, at 7s 4d per 8lbs. They still continue 
to arrive in good condition. About 60 reached us from the 
Isle of Wight. We have to report, a fair supply of calves 
to-day, which were in 1 „ ape at a decline in the 
8 compared with this day se’nnight, of 10d per 8lbs. 

he top figure was 58 per 8lbs. The demand for pigs was very 


inactive, and prices had a drooping tendency. 

Per Slbs. to sink the Offal. 

. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d 
Inf. coarse beasts.3 0 to 3 2 Pr. coarse woolled 4 6to5 0 
Second quality .8 4 3 8 Prime Southdown 5 2 5 4 
Prime large oxen.3 10 4 0 Lge. coarse cal ves 4 0 4 6 
Prime Scots, &.. 4 2 4 4 Prime small. 4 8 5 0 
Coarse inf. sheep. 3 6 8 10 Large hogs . 3 8 4 0 
Second quality .4 0 4 4 Neatsm. porkers.4 2 4 8 


Suckling calves, 222 t029s. Quarter-old store pigs, 20s to 29 each, 
NEWGATE anp LEADENHALL, Monday, March 10 
These markets have experienced increased supplies of 

most kinds of meat. Generally speaking, the trade has 

been much depressed; whilst a fall of about 2d per 8lbs 


has taken place in the quotations, compared with this day 
se'nnight. 


Per 8lbs by the carcase, 
fs. d. 8. 8. d. 8. d. 
lnferior beef . . 2 8 to8 2 | Small pork . . 4 4to4 8 
Middling ditto . 3 2 3 6 Int. mutton . .8 2 3 6 
Prime large do.. 3 8 3 10 Middling ditto 8 8 4 0 
small do.. . 3 10 4 0 Prime ditto . 4 2 4 4 
Large pork. . .3 6 4 3/Veal.....38310 4 8 


PRODUCE MARKET, Tougspay, March 11. 

Tea.—There has been a limited business transacted, but 
full prices have been obtained for good and fine samples. 

Sucar.—The market ha been rather dull, and only the 
finer grocery descriptions have realised lust week’s prices. 
Refined descriptions are, however, in fair demand, without 
any material o in values. 

CorFEE.—Only moderate dealings have been recorded in 
the market, but good and fine descriptious of plantation 
Ceylon have maintained full prices. 

10k. — The bargains in the market have been on the most 
limited scale, and no change of importance can be reported in 
the quotations, 


SALTPETRE.—There has been a steady demand, and rather 
dearer. : 


PROVISIONS, Monday, March 10.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 248 firkius butter, and 4,245 bales of 
bacon; and from foreign ports 9,909 casks butter, and 
1,106 boxes of bacon. Irish butter is now reduced to a very 
small compass, and what is left is chiefly of indifferent yuality, 
and prices are very irregular. Foreign waa generally in good 
demand, and early in the week best Dutch advanced to 130s to 
1888, but at the close declined to 1308 to 1328. ‘The bacon 
market ruled steady, the dealers purchasing more freely, 


qualities move off somew 


like whiteness, protects the enamel 
— fragrance to the breath. Bold by all chemists and per ; 


POTATOES.—Bonoven anp Serracrieups, Mon 
10.—The arrivals of home-grown potatoes on oy sm 
markets are moderately extensive, All good and prime 
t steadily, and previous quotations 
were fully supported; but inferior are a heavy sale, vet 
rioes are without material . Sootoh ta 100 to 
40s, Sootch Rocks 80s to 1058, York 30s to 150s, 


York Flukes 140s to 1608, York Rocks 110s to 120s, Linooln- 


shire Regents 110s to 130s, Foreign 70s to 90s per ton. 


OIL, Monday, March 10.—Linseed oil is firm, at 35s 64 
ewt on the spot. Foreign refined rape has advanced ¢o 488 6d, 
and brown to 468 6d per owt. Palm is lower, and other oils 
barely support previous rates, American spirits of turpentine 
are selling at 64s per owt. 


1 HEMP, COIR, &0.— Saturday, March 8.—A fair 
average business is doing in flax, at late quotations. For 
hemp we have to report a slow trade, at £35 10s to £36 for 
clean St. Petersburg. Jute is very dull; but coir goods com- 
mand a steady sale, and prices rule firm. 


WOOL, Monday, March 10.—Sinoce our last report there has 
been a fair average business doing in Down wools, both lor 
home use and export, at full prices; but other kinds have 
moved off heavily, and, in some instances, the quotations have 


had a drooping tendency, The market is by no means heavily 
supplied, 


COALS, Monday, March 10.—Factors were compelled to 
submit to a reduction on last day's sales. Hettons les Gd, 
Tees 163, Lambtons 168, Harton 138 2d, Hartieys lis 3d, 
Wylam 15s, North Pelton 12s, Tanfield 128 3d. Fresh arrivals, 
44; left, 21.—Total 65. 


TALLOW, Monday, March 10,—Since our last report, there 
has been an improved feeling in the tallow trade, and a 71 
have advanced ls per cwt, To-day, the quotation for P.¥.C. 
is 468 Od per owt., on the spot. ugh fat 28 5$d per Slbs. 


—— —— — 


Advertisements, — 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
Ironmonge 4Furnishing 


REHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free, 


DEANE X £0, LONDON BRINGE. 


ablished A D. 1700, 


EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 


for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality 
and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, 
affording a choice suited: to the taste and means of every pur- 
chasers, The following are some of the prices for lvory 
Handled Knives—each blade being of the best steel, bearing 
our name, and warranted ;— 


8. d. . d. 8. d. . d. l. „ „. 
Table Knives, per don. | 14 0/16 0/19 0} 0 | 25 | 20) 33 
Dessert ditto „ 12012 0 15 0 18 0 202328 
Carvers, Joint, per pair 46 56| 66| 76] 8 9411 


LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. 


The best manufacture, well finished, strongly plated. 
Every article stamped with our mark, and guaranteed. 
FIDDLE. REEDED, KING'S, | LILY. 
Second| | 
qulity.| Best Second Best Second) Best Best 
Per Dozen. 8. 8. 8. 8. 8. 8. | 8. 
Table Spoons... | 33 40 | 44 58 54 | 66) 58 
Table Forks .. 31 38 44 50 54 64 | 66 
Dessert Forks.. 23 29 32 40 37 406 40 
Dessert Spoons. | 24 30 32 42 87 48 42 
Tea Spoons... 14618 22 25 26 32 26 


DEANE and CO. S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
and priced FURNISHING LIST may be had on application, 
or post free. This List embraces the leading articles from all 
the various departments of their establishment, and is 
arranged to facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods, It 
comprises Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, Fen- 
ders, Fire-irons, [ron teads, Ledding, Britannia Metal, 
Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, Turnery, 
Brushes, Mats, &0. 


DEANE AND CO., 


LONDON-BRIDGE, 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO,’S 


HERRY TOOTH-PASTE is greatly 


superior to any Tooth-powder, gives the Teeth a peari- 
from decay, and imparts a 


C 


umers throughout the kingdom. Price 1s, 6d. per pot. 
Manufactory, 12, Three King-court, Lombard-street, London, 


OOTH-ACHE. — HOWARD’S ENAMEL 
for stopping decayed teeth, however large the cavity. 


It is used in u soft state, without pressure or pain, and hardens 
into a white enamel, It remains in the tooth many years, 
rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting the 
Directions for use enclosed. Sold by all chemists and medicine 
vendors. Price ls, 


1. 


— — 


5 LOCUTION. — PERFECT ARTICULA- 
TION and CLEAR UTTERANCE, The above are 


ensured by Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, Surgeon Dentist, 30, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, W., Inventor and Patentee of u 
new plastic application for supplying Artificial Teeth, Dental 
Deticiencies, ana restoring the Contour of the Face, thereby avoid- 
ing thick utterance, and untoward contortions of the countenance, 
caused by the absence of these absolutely requisite and orna- 
mental appendages to good address aud appearance. The 
success attendiny Mr. Mosely'’s practice of thirty years’ stand - 
ing among Public Speakers, Clergymen, aud Professional Men, 
to whom a Rapid and Clear Utterauce is necessary, is sufficient 
guarantee in all cases, even where highly vaunted methods 
have failed. By a simple and efficacious arrangement these 
Arti cial Teeth are fixed in the mouth without Springs, Wirer, 
or Ligatures, obviating all chance of disarrangement, and ren. 
dering unnecessary extraction of stumps or any other opera- 
tion, utterly defying detection eyen when subjected to the 
‘closest scrutiny. 
charge. 


Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, 30, Berners- street, Oxford-street, W 


Consultations and every information free of 


—— he -_ 
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COUGHS, ASTHM 
2 


1862. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. [Manon 12, 


T RELOAR 'S KAMPTULICON. 
OR CORK FLOOR CLOTH. 
COCOA NUT MATS, MATTING, AND OTHER DURABLE FLOOR COVERINGS. 


T. TRELOAR, 
42, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. Manvuracrory—HOLLAND-STREET. 


vane rene 


AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION | 
UALLY CURED BY 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
t Testimonial of their Efficacy in Relieving 
Paine The - 2 « paso yeeros on 
— very excellent properties of your nduc 
me to — soa with another testimonial on their behalf. 
All I can say is, that I have been more or less Consumptive 
for upwards of three years, and have tiied a great number of 
Lozenges to abate the Cough, but from none have I found 
such relief as from yours—even one of them will check the 
most violent attack. They are invaluable, and 1 strongly 
recommend them to persons suffering from a Cough or Cold on 
the Chest. Pray make any use of this yon please if worth 
your while.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
To Mr, Keating. ABRAHAM TURNER. 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 18. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 108. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
%., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, and retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in tke World. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 

ee. USED in the ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

be LADIES are respectfully informed that this STARCH is W 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 

and her Majesty's Laundress says, that although she has tried 
\ Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has found none 
of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


' Wotherspoon and Co., Gl sgow and Uondon. 


| 


J, 4MPTULICON, or INDIA-RUBBER and CORK FLOOR-CLOTH; as Laid at the 


Houses of Parliament, British Museum, Bank of England, and numerous Public and Private Offices. 


Impervious to wet, indestructible by damp, soft to the tread, and warm tothe feet. Far superior to every other material eve 
invented for the Covering of Floors, &. Invaluable on Stone Floors. 


F. G. TRESTRAIL and Co., 19 and 20, Walbrook, London. E. C. 
MANUFACTORY—SOUTH LONDON WORKS, LAMBETH. 


TO TAILORS, SHIRT, COLLAR, GLOVE, BOOT, AND SHOE MAKERS, SADDLERS, AND 
PRIVATE FAMILIES, 


F. THOMAS and CO’S PATENT SEWING MACHINES.—In these Machines are 


e combined the most approved construction, a3 shown by fourteen years’ experience, and the latest additions and im- 
provements. For rapidity of execution, accuracy of finish, beauty, and strength of work, they are unrivalled, They are made 
of various sizes, and adapted for every kind of work. The stitching produced is alike on both sides of the material, there is 
no cord or ridge, and the thread cannot be pulled out. Care should be taken to avoid purchasing spurious imitations sold as 
— the genuine make of the Patentees. Lists of prices, and specimens of the work, can be had at 66, Newgate - street, 
London; 1, Uheapside ; 51, Union- passage, Birmingham; 4, Wine street, Bristol; 131, Market-street, Manchester, 


—— 


— 


| 


CURE FOR NEURALGIA, TIC DOLOREUX OR PAIN IN 
THE TEETH, FACE, AND HEAD; SCIATICA aND 
NEURO-RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS GENERALLY. 


ARLOW’S CELEBRATED POWDERS 


quickly remove every syiuptom of these painful affec- 
tions. They contain nothing injurious, but are, in every 
respect, conducive to health. The ingredients are of the moat 
innocent, though invigorating character, going alone to the 
cause of complaint, and may be taken by either sex under any 
circumstances. | ) 


A prospectus, and long list of bond fide testimonials and 
references to the Nobility, Clergy, Dissenting Ministers, and 
others, free on application. \ 


have pleasure in adding my testimony to the extraor- 
dinary efficacy of 8. Barlow’s Powders,”—John B. Pease, 
North Lodge, Darlington. Se 


% These Powders work wonders in my neighbourhood. 
Rev. Kennett C. Bayley, Copford Rectory, Colchester. 


“TI have great pleasure in recommending Mr. Barlow's | 


CONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 


COUGHS, WHOOPING COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVER, AGUE, DIPHTHERIA, HYSTERIA, 
RHEUMATISM, DIARRHGA, SPASMS, COLIC, RENAL AND UTERINE DISEASES, 


ARE IMMEDIATELY RELIEVED BY A DOSE OF 
TT awmw wa @ 2 Oe Ue 
6 (TRADE MARK). 
Discovered and named by Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE, M. R. C. S. L., Ex-Army Medical Staff. 


The question asked by invalids, families, and households is—What is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, and 
what to have always realy? Medical testimony. the reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory of the 
invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all others. 

CHLORODYNE is a liquid taken in drops, according to age. It invariably relieves pain of whatever kind; creates a calm 
refreshing sleep; allays irritation of the nervous system when all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like opium or 
laudanum, and can be taken when none other can be tolerated. Its value in saving life in infancy is not easily estimated: 
a few drops will subdue the irritation of Teething, prevent and arrest Convulsions, cure Whooping Cough, Spasms, and Flatus 


capital Powders.’’—The Honourable Mrs. F. Grimston, Wake- 
Colne, Halstead. \ 


They are sent, V ee for 2s. 9d. in letter stamps, by the 
— proprietor, SAMUEL BARLOW, Chemist, Darlington, 
urham. 3 | 


Sold wholesale by Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 
William Edwards, 67, St. Paul's, London, and all Chemists. 
in Packets at 2s. 9d. 


HAIR DYE !—HAIR DYE !—HAIR DYE! 


M. A. BATCHELORS HAIR DYE! 
The ORIGINAL and BEST in the WORLD. 
All others are mere imitations, and should be avoided if you 
wish to escape ridicule. 
GRAY, RED, or RUSTY HAIR dyed instantly toa beau- 


tiful and natural Brown or Black, without injury tothe Hair 
er Skin. 


FIFTEEN MEDALS and DIPLOMAS have been awarded 


to Wm. A. Batchelor since 1889, and over 80, 000 applica- 
— have been made to the hair of his patrons of his famous 
ye. 

WM. A. BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE produces a colour not 
to be distinguished from nature, aud is WARRANTED not to 
injure iu the least, however long it * be continued, and the 
ill effects of bad dyes remedied,—the Hair invigorated for life 
by this splendid Dye. 3 

Sold in all cities and towns of England and the United 
States, by Hair Dressers and Druggists. 

„ The genuine has the name and address upon a steel 
plate engraving on four sides of exch box of WILLIAM A. 
BATCHELOR, 


Agent for Great Britain, R. HOVENDEN, 


5, Great Marlborough-street, W., and 57 and 58, Crown-street, 
Finsbury, E.C., London. 


WM. A. BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE! 

This splendid Hair Dye has no equal—-instantaneous in 
sffect—beautiful Black or Natural Brown-+-no staining the 
Skin or injuring the Hair—remedies the absurd and ill effect 
of Bad Dyes, and invigorate the Hair for life. None are 
genuine unless signed W. A. Batchelor.” Sold everywhere. 


* 8 BATCHELOR, Proprietor 81, Barclay-street New 
ork, \ 


Kr G'S 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL. 


Having frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVER 
OIL, as imported by Mr. Thomas Keating, I can testily that 
it is uniformly of the best and purest quality that can be 
desired or obtained, possersing as it does the nutrient pro- 
perties of that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unas 
sociated at the same time with any disagieeable and irritating 
qualities resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus | 
making it an exception in respect of purity from many of the 
oils so abundantly advertised. . | 


Epwin Payne, M. D., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., f 

Assistaut Physician to the Koval General Diepen- 

sary, K., &c., September 27, 1801. | 

Sold in Half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 28. 6d. ; Quarts, | 

4s. 64.; or in Five-pint Bottles, 108, Gd, Imperial Measure, | 
at 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA | 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sane- 
tioned by the Medical Profession, and universally accepted hy 
the Public, as the beet remedy for Acidity of tlie Stomach, | 
Ileartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies 


— 


und Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, § 


it forms an agreeable effervescing draught, in which its 
Aperient qualities are much increased, 
nud in Hoc Climates, the regular nse of this simple and elegant 
remedy has been found highly beneficial. 


Manufactured (with the utmost attention to strength and 
urity) only by DINNEFORD and Co., Iz, New Bond-street, 
1 » and suld by all respectable chemists throughout the 
ond. 
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THIS SHOULD MREY THE EYE 


| | 
— of ahy one troubled with Wind j S ac j - ; 
ot remittance, or Post-oflice Order. 


tion, or Bilivusness, take Page Woodcock'’s WIND PLULS. 
by vars of success have proved thei of sterling merit. Of 
stamps from AGE D. WOODCOCK, Chemist, Londou. 


— 


During Hot Seasons, + 


> 


- — — 


, — -_> 


at once, 


pitation, & 0. 


Among invalids it allays the pain of Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, &c. It soothes the weary achings of Consumption, 
relieves the Soreness of the Chest, Cough, and Expectoration; and cures all Chest Aifections, such as Asthma, Bronchitis, Pal- 
It checks Diarrhcea, Alvine Discharges, or Spasms and Colics of the Intestines, &. 

The extensive demand for this remedy, known as Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNRE, by the Medical Profes- 
sion, Hospitals, Dispensaries—Civil, Military, and Naval—and Families especially, guarantees that this statement of its 
extreme importance and value is a bond fide one, and worthy the attention of all. 


cious as an anti-epasmodic and sedative. 
perfectly satisfied with the results.” 


good effects in allaying inveterate sickness in pregnancy.“ 


EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From W. Vossalius Pettigrew, M.D.—‘‘I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any molicine so efficr- 
I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am most 


From Dr. M‘Milliman, of New Galloway, Scotland.—‘“I consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 
G. Hayward, Esq., Surgeon, Stow-on-ye-Wold.—‘‘I am now using Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne with marvellov 


Dr. M‘Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says :—‘‘ It is a most valuable medicine.” 


in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. 
Uterine Affections I have found it extremely valuable.” 


J. C. Baker, Esq., Bideford. —‘ It is without doubt the most valuable and certain anodyne we have.” 
Dr. Gibson, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta :—‘‘ Two doses completely cured me of diarrhwa,” 


From G. V. Ridout, Surgeon, Egham.—“ As an astringent in severe Diarrhœa, and an anti-spasmodic in Colic, with Cramp, 
As a sedative in Nearalygia and Tic-Doloreux ts effects were very remarkable. lu 


CAUTION.—Deware of Spurious Compounds, or Imitations of ‘‘Chlorodyne.” Dr. Browne placed the Recipe for maki: g 
‘“‘Chlorodyne in the hands of Mr. Davenport only; consequently there can be no other Manufacturer. 
bears the words Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government Stamp of each bottle. 


The genuine 


Sold only in Bottles, at 28. 9d., and 48. 6d., by the Sole Agent and Manufacturer, 
J. T. DAVE NP O R, 
32, GREAT RUSSELL- STREET, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE, LONDON. 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Hair Dyein England. Grey, red, or rusty hair dyed instantly to 
abeautiful and natural brown or black without the least injury 
to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the proprietor, 
W. Gillingwater, 96, Goswell-road, and at 148, Holborn-bars. 
Sent free to any railway station in the kingdom in cases, 38. 6d., 
bs. 6d., and 108. 6d. each. Beware of Counterfeits. 


HAE DESTROYER for removing super- 

fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms. This great dis- 
figurement of female beauty is effectually removed by this 
article, which is easily applied, and certain in effect. In Boxes, 
with directions for use, 3s, 6d. each, Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
the propnetor, W. Gillingwater, 96. Goswell-road, and at 148, 
Holborn-bars. Beware of Counterfeits. 


— — — 


B PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER’S QUININE POMADE prepared with 
cantharides restores the hair in all cases of sudden baldness, or 
bald patches where no visible signs of rovts exist, and prevents 
the hair falling on. In bottles 38. Cd. and $s. Od. each. May 
be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, aud of the proprietor, 
W. Gillingwater, 96, Goswell-roai, and at 148, Helborn-bare, 
Sent free to any railway station. Beware of Counterfeits. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR. — CHURCHER'’S 

TOILET CREAM maintains its superiority as an 
evsonomical article for perfuming, beautifying, aud enriching 
the hair. Price, in jars, IS.; in bottles, for exportation, 
In. 6d.; and in large stoppered bottles, for taiuilies,\ ts, 
Hovenden and Sons’ Extract of Rosemary is a most healthy 
wash for the hair, and is delightful to we in warm weather 
—price ls, and 2x, Gd, per bottle. Sold by Hamwdressers and . 


Hovenden and Sons, 5, Great Marlborough-street, W., ad 57) 


and 58, Crowu- street Finsbury, . C. 

N. B.— R. II. and Sous have © 
Diequemar's Melandgene, the best French air Dye, price G. 
und 103. Gd. 
goods used and sold by tlatrdressers. 


R. RICORD’S ESSENCE of LIFE restores 
manhood to the most shattered constitutions im four 
weeks Failure is impossible, Its cilects are permanent. No 
consultation necessary. 
Sold in cases, with full instructions, at 11s., or fout 


edicine Vendors at ls. Ig d.; or free by post for fourteen 


Sole agent in London, Prout, 229, Strand. Entered at 


Stationers’ Hall. 


R. II. amd Sons are Wholesale Dealers in all 


ai. 


accepted the agency for } 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 

LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :—lat. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or exvoriate ; 3rd. It may be worn with ° 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day; 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the weurer, and is poi fectly concealed from 
observation. 


% We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to all 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 
apparatus or truss as from that which we have the highess 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gazelte, 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons: —Willian. 
Fergusson, Ksy., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &.; C. G. Guthrie, Esq. 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. 
Bowman, Esy., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to King's Collega 
Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant-Surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital; W. Coulson, Esqy., F. R. S., Surgeon to the Magdalene 
Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, bsy., F. R. S., Surgeon to the 
London: Hospital; W. J. Fisher, Msy., Surgeon-in-Chi F to the 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, Ksy., Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esy., Sui- 
geon to the London Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esy., 
F. R. S.; and many others, 

A Descriptive Cireulaz may be had by post, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail te fit) can be forwarded by post, on seiding 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Truss, 10s, 21s, 208. Cd., and 316. 6d 
Postage, 18 
Price of 
1. 

1 ofan Un_bilicai Truss, 404. and 52s, 


a Double Truss, 31s, d., 428., and 523. 6, Post ap e, 
Postage, 14, 10d. 


\. Post-vftics Orders to be une payable to John Wuite, Po. t 


Olive, Piecadiily. | 
\ New PATENT 


haere STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
1 ‘Khe material of which these are made is recommended 
Hy the fueully as being poculiarly elastic and compressible, and 
the best invention lor Ziving eilicient and permanent support 
in al cares of WI. AKN Ss, aud swelling of the LEGS, VAKI- 
COE VEINS, SVRAINS, &. It is porous, light in texture, 
and inexpensive, aad is drawn ou like an ordinary stock ing. 
Price 48. d., 7s. G1. 108., to lus, each. Postage Cd. 


John White, Manufaeturer, £28, Piccadilly, London, 
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POOR MAN’S MACHINE. 

It is rot ouly the perfection of simplicity, but the perfection 
of cheapness. The Guinea size is adapted for five or six 
iu family. It can be worked by a child, or a Lady may become 
her own Laundress, and will wash as many clothes in an hour 
as a woman can wash in two days by the old method of hand- 
rubbing, besides doing the work better with half the soap and 
fuel. It will Washand Wring Blankets, Sheets, Counterpanes, 
or any large things, as easy as it will do a handkerchief or 
collar. All who have seen it in operation or have tried it in 
their own houses admit that it is the cleanest, most simple, 
speedy, effective, and economical machine ever invented, and 
it is the very thing long wanted for the Working Classes.— 
Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


From Mr. S. Green, Auctioneer and Valuer, Roscommon. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in informing you that I 
have set your“ Washing and Wringing Machine to work, and 
that it has done its business admirably. The maid informs me 
that she can do more washing inone hour with it tha 
formerly teok her the entire day; that the washing is dc 
better, and with half the soap and fuel she formerly used. 


From Mr. Wm. Bas, 140, Bishop-street, Londonderry. 

Sir,—I beg leave to state that your“ Washing and Wringin 
Machine has been tried, and it has far exceeded my expecia 
tions. It does the work most beautifully, and I have no hesi 
tation in saying that it will be highly appreciated in is 
country, when the public knows its utility. 


From FARRELL M‘DonnNELL, Esq., Merchant, Roscommon. 
Dear Sir,—I feel pleasure in informing you that I consider 
your Washing and Wringing Machine“ is simple, cheap, and 
effective; and my Laundress states that the washing has been 
done with perfect safety to the clothes. 


From Messrs, LESLIE and More ae 57, Middle Abbey-street, 
ublin. 

Dear Sir, — We have much pleasure in 8 

we have tested your ‘‘ Washing and Wringing Mach 
fihd that it does its work admirably. 


STROKESTOWN UNION. 


At a meeting of the Board of Guardians yesterday, the 
Master reported most satisfactorily of Mr. Harper Twelvetrees’ 
„Washing and Wringing Machine,” by the use of which the 
clothes are better washed, and at less expense of soap and 
labour than ever heretofore.”—Roscommon Messenger, Sep- 
tember 21, 1861. 


you that 
ine,” and 


OFFICIAL COMMUNICATION 


From the Clerk to the Board of Guardians of the Strokes- 
town Union. 

Strokestown Union, Sept. 19th, 1861. 
Sir,—I am directed by the Guardians of the Stokestown 
Union to inform you that one of your Washing Machines,” 
which isin regular use in this Establishment, has given the 
utmost satisfaction. The Matron reports that it has not alone 
effected a saving in labour, fuel, and washing materials, but by 
its use the clothes are better washed, and the fabric less 
injured than by the hand process heretofore the practice in this 

Establishment. Yours obediently, 
M. FLYNN, Clerk to the Union. 


From ABRAHAM M‘CuLLoovGH, Esq., Portadown. 


Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in stating that your 
„% Washing Machine“ is very efficient, saving time, soap, and 
fuel, allowing more comfort on a be ay, Mle than has 
hitherto been experienced ; and the washing being completed 
by breakfast-time what formerly occupied two women a day. I 
can strongly recommend your machines as being superior to 
any that has ceme under my notice. 


ABRAHAM M‘CULLOUGH. 


From Jonx KL v, Esq., C. E., Roscommon, 


I have tested the Washing Machine” with your excellent 
“Soap Powder,“ and 1 am delighted to inform you that it 
turned out several batches of clothes in a few minutes, and so 
perfectly clean that the bystanders were astonished. I think 
it is beyond the reach of human ingenuity to devise a cheaper, 
more simple, and efficient Domestic Machine, 


No. 1 size—for a small family, or for the Nursery. £1 1 0 
No. 2 size—for general family use ae Re 
No, 3 size—for Hotels, Schools, and Large Families 210 0 
No. 4 size—for Public Institutions, Prisons, and 

Army Laundries .......... „„ „„ ws 


Orders are received where Harper Tw 
POWDER is 


through any 


VETREES’ Soap 
— or the Machines may be procured 
ronmonger or Implement Dealer. 


TERMS: — CASH ON DELIVERY. 


All Orders from a distance accompanied by a remittance to 
the Works will receive prompt attention, and if the Machine 


does not give satisfaction after a week's trial, it will be taken 
back and the money returned. 


Manufactured only by Harper TWELVETRIES, The Works, 
Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ SOAP POW- 
DER is the Easiest, Cheapest, Safest, most Efficacious, 

and most Superior Article in the World for Washing. Har- 
per Twelvetrees’ Soap Powder having thus attained an un- 
paralleled celebrity in every quarter of the Globe, now 
occupies the proudest position it could ever attain, as the 
only recognised and pre-eminent article which supersedes 
Soap, Soda, and every other preparation hitherto used in the 
Laundry! It saves full Fifty per Cent. in its use, Desides all 
the wear and tear of the old method of hand-rubbing and 
brushing! Hundreds of thousands of packets are sold weekly, 
and its use in nearly all the large Public Institutions, Hos- 
pitals, Asylums, and Union Houses is a sufficient guarantee 
of the Saving of Time, Trouble, Labour, Money, Firing, and 


Boap. Patentee, HARPER TWELVETREES’, Bromley-by- 
Ow, 


SK for BRIGGd'sS AUSTRALIAN 
SATIN-GLAZE STARCH where you purchase 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ SOAP POWDER. One Pound 
is equal to nearly Two Pounds of any other and will 
make Sixteen Pints of strong Starch Fluid. It is the very 
best and most economical Starch for Families and Large 
Washing Establishments, and as the Iron cannot pos- 
sibly stick, every description of Embroidery, Lace, and 
Auslins can be ironed without fear of tearing. CAU- 
TION. — Legal Proceedings will be enforced against all 
parties making or selling spurious and illegal imitations in 
infringement of the rights of the Proprietor. The genuine 
may be purchased of Oilmen, Grocers, Druggists, and 
Chandlers; and Wholesale of HARPER TWELVETREES, 


Bromley-by-Bow, London, Sele Wholesale Agent for the 
Manufacturers, 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


2 
(J LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ALYDOR SOAP.—The singularly emollient 
qualities of this Soap are such as the use of it can 

alone explain. It counteracte the injurious effects of cold 
Winds ; and in all climates, by its constant use, the beauty of 
— complexion is conserved, and the skin retains its youthful 


Made only by the Inventor, J. THOMPSON, at his 
6, street 


„London. 3d., 4d., and 6d, each Tablet. 80 
by Chemists and Perfumers, &c. 


| 


— 


small, 11s. 


— 


NUñ— — —ä mete 


Depots, Camden and Kensington ; Chief Office, 6, Strand, 
Charing-cross, W. C. 


—— — 
—U— — — — — 


OALS, 25s,—DIXON’S BEST SCREEN ED. 


—Pure unmixed Hettons, Stewarta, Haswell, or Tees. 
Immediate purchases recommended, as Coals will not be 
cheaper. PROVIDENCE WHARF, Belvidere-road, Lambeth. 
Established 1830. 


* 
— 


C 


Seconds. 
Silkstone 


OALS, 238.— Best screened.—E. and W. 
STURGE, Bridge Wharf, City-road. 
22s, | Bakers’ Coals , 
21s. Inferior . 9 
Welsh (smokeless) and other Steam Coals. 


198, 
188. 


6 Sunderland, 24s.; Newcastle 
or Hartlepool, 238.; best Silkstone, 2ls.; Clay Cross, 
20s. ; Coke, per chaldron, 16a. 


B. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharfs, Rogent's- 
park; Chief Offices: 169 and 266, Tottenham-court-road, 


— — 


Nr — Best Coals only. — COCKERELL 
and Co. 's price is now 23s, per ton cash for the REST 
SCREENED COALS, as supplied 4 Bre to her Majesty 
—13, Cornhill, E. C.; Purfleet-wharf, 1-street, Blackfriars 
E.C. ; Eaton-wharf, Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 8.W.; and Sun- 
derland-wharf, Peckham, S. E 


OALS.—By SCREW STEAMERS, and 
RAILWAY.—HIGHBURY and KINGSLAND COAL 
DEPOTS.—No Travellers or Agents employed.—LRA and 
CO.’S PRICE for HETTON, HASWELL, and LAMB- 
TON’S WALLSEND, the best House Coal in the world, direct 
from the Collieries by screw steamers, is 228. per ton 
(do not pay more under any pretext); Hartlepcol, 2s. : 
Inland, by Railway :—NSilkstone, first-class, 
2ls.; second-class, 20s.; Clay Cross, 20s. and 193.; Barn- 


sley, 18s. ; Hartley, 17s. 6d. Net cash. Delivered, screened, to 


| 


any part of London. All orders direct to LEA and 
CO.’S, Chief Offices, North London Railway Stations, High- 
bury, Islington, or Kingsland. 


ETROPOLITAN HAT COMPANY, 
106, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 


A Good French Silk Hat for 8s. 6d., warranted to wear well. 
Try one. The best quality made (Light and Brilliant), 68. 6d. 
WHEELER and  WILSON'S NOTED 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


combine simplicity and durability with elegance of model and 
tinish, Speed, 2,000 stitches per minute. 


CITY DEPOT, 12, FINSBURY-PLACE. 


Prospectuses free on application, of the Manager of the 
London Sewing Machine Company. 


——ä -- -—. - 


— — 


— — — — - 


IE UNITED STATES FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 
THOS. A. COMSTOCK, Agent, 457, Oxford-street. 


The simplest, most effective, durable, and reliable Sewing 
Machine in use. These machines are superior for their 
mechanical adaptation, making a beautiful Stitch, and 
peculiarly suited for family use, Purchasers are invited to 
examine. No danger of breaking needle or deranging machine, 


Plain Top, £7, all complete: Moulding Top, £7 10s., all 
complete, 


Full instructions given with every Machine, each of which 
is guaranteed, 


H H. Bishop’s Patent. 


MN UMEN 


TS TOMBS CHIMNEY 
PIECES, FONTS, 


EDWARDES BROTHERS AND BURKE, 
WARWICK HOUSE, 


Nos. 142 and 144, Regent-street, and 29, 30, and 31, Warwick- 
street, London, W., beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they manufacture at their various Establishments in 
Italy and Belgium, as well as at the above address, every de- 
scription of Marble, Stone, and Granite Work, at the lowest 
ble prices. Their Galleries contain specimens of ALL 
oreign and British Marble quarried, in Chimney-pieces frum 
25s, to 300 guineas each; MONUMENTS and TABLETS, 
from 5l.: Head and Foot Stones, from 30s. each. 


Estimates and Drawings upon application. 


Mauufactories : Carrara; Brussels; Peterhead; and 17, New- 
man-street, Oxford-street, London, W. 


— — 


OMFORT to the FEET. — PANNUS 
CORIUM BOOTS and SHUES are the most easy ever 
invented. A valuable article to all who suffer from any ten- 
derness of the feet. Merchants and the trade supplied on 
the most liberal wholesale terms; also with the material by 


the piece or yard. Waterproof Boots of all kinds and portable 
Goloshes. 


HALL and Co., Patentecs, 6, Wellington-street, Strand, . 


London. 


ERSONS FURNISHING will find 
CUTTING’S IRONMONGERY ESTABLISHMENT, 

271, Oxford-street, a most convenient — A and well- 
manufactured stock always on sale. Superior Table Cutlery 
warranted. Electro-Plate and Nickel Silver on in great 
9 Goods plain marked. Orders above 51, delivered free 
Y rail. 


1 E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 
4 --HEAL and SON have patented a method of making a 
Spring Mattress portable. The great objection to the usual 
Spring Mattress is its being so heayy and cumbersome. The 
‘Sommier Elastiqne Portatif is made in three separate 
alg ; and, when joined together, has all the elasticity of the 

t Spring Mattress. As it has no stufting of wool or horse- 
hair it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring 


Mattress is very liable ; the pri also, are much below those 
of the best Spring ONE ait ge yr : 


8 feet wide by 6 fect 4 inches long 5 0 
3 feet 6 inches „, . a 210 0 
4 feet 3 5 r 
4 feet 6 inches „, ha . 8 0 0 
5 feet 55 1 22 
5 feet 6 inches „ 5 $10 0 


The“ Sommier Elastique Portatif,” therefore, combines the 
advantages of elasticity, durability, — portability, 
and cheapness. 

and Bed- 


An Illustrated Catalogue of —— Bedding, 
Room Furniture, sent free by post on application. 


Heal and Son, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


11662. 
1AYLOR BROTHERS GEN 
1 ROTHERS GENUINE 


Dr, Hassell, in his on Taylor Brothers’ Gen . 
tard, says:—‘‘I find this Mustard y genuine ped of 
superior quality, possessing a delicate flavour, and much pun- 
gency.” 

Sold 
Tinfoil 


— —— 


— — — * — 


by all Grocers and Oilmen, in 1 lb. and 3 lw. 
Packets, labelled “ Tayler Beethen’ Leeatc ot 


3 r 
(commonly called Epps's Homeopathic Cocua). 
The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 


power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption 
as a moat 


DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


Mix two tea-spoonfuls of the Powder with as much conn 
Milk as will form a stiff paste; then add a sufficient quantity 
of notLtne Milk, or Milk and Water in equal portions, to fill a 
break fast cup. 


} lb., 3 lb., and 1 lb. Packets, lined with tin foil, 
Manufactory : London, 
73 lbs, in tin case, 10s. 6d. 


— j——— — 


AGENTS WANTED. 


LUMBE’S GENUINE ARROWROOT., 
Price ls. Gd. per Pound. 

Eminent physicians (see testimonials) greatly fer this 

to Corn Flour or other naceous Foods as a Diet for Infante, 

Invalida, and for general purposes. Used in most of the 

Hospitals in town and country. 

Sold Wholesale and Retail by A. S. Plumbe, 8, Alie&place, 
Great Alie-street, E., London. 

Retailed in London by Snow, Paternoster-row ; Morgan and 
Son, Sloane-street; Williams and Lloyd, Moorgate-street ; 
Smith, Keen's-row, Walworth; Boville, Park-terrace, Re 
gent’s-park ; Ford and Son, Islington; and others. 


EN 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d.; and Tins, 1s, 
RECIPE FROM THE “COOK’S QUIDE.” 
By C. E. FRaNCATE&LLI, 
Late Chief Cook to Her Majesty the Queen. 
SAVORY CUSTARD. 


To one dessert-spoonful of Brown and Polson, add rather 
better than half a pint of beef-tea ; mix and stir over the 
fire for five minutes, and then administer. This isa light yet 
invigorating kind of food to the debilitated stomach, which in 


its results will prove far more satisfactory than any prepara- 
tion known. 


TRADE NAR. 


Norx.— This delicate custard may also be advantageously 
prepared with broths made from mutton, game, or poultry ; 


for the correct preparation of which see Francatelli’s Cook's 
Guide,” 


~~ 


— — 


AU OCE. — LEA and PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Purchasers should 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS˙ 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
‘‘ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


BAUCE 


the ‘hay woe A, 
don, 


—— —' — — 


K INA 
VERSUS COGNAC BRANDY. 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 
brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very whole- 
some. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at most of the respectable 
retail houses in London; by the appointed agents in the 
priucipal towns in Kugland; or wholesale at 8, Great Wind- 
mill-street, Haymarket, W. Observe the red seal, pink label, 
and eork, branded Kinahan's LL Whisky.“ 


—— — 


IT. EMILION, 14s. per dozen, bottles in- 
8 cluded, A good sound wine, warranted pure. Thisi 
the same wine referred to in the House of Commons by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

„11, Downing-street, Whitehall, S. W., March 19, 1861. 


‘‘Sir,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer desires me to thank 
you for your letters, and to call your attention to the letter in 
the Times (signed ‘ Sitiens’) respecting * wine. 


„ 0. 
“TI, R. Williams, Esq.” “OG, L. RYAN. 


„11, Downing-street, Whitehall, March 23, 1801. 


“Sir —I am desired by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
say that he has no objection whatever to your stating that he 
alluded to your wine.—I am, & „C. L. KYAN, 

„H. R. Williams, Esq.” 


H. R. WILLIAMS, Importer of Wines and Spirits, 
112, Bishopsgate Within, City. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM.—The | excru- 

ain of gout or rheumatism reliev n two 
ho — Ba in 42 days, by BLAIR’S GOUT AND 
RHEUMATIC PILLS. They require neither attention nor 
confinement and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe 
“thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government 
stamp. Price 18. 14d. and 28. 9d. per box. 


* 


1RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. 
Price Is, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


This excellent family medicine is the most effective remedy 
for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick headache 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all dis 
orders of stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or 
pe one an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 

P * 


all 
obstructions, the dis 


de of spiri ene of 
the spirits, 

28 pim and sallowness 
healthy, juvenile bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe, ‘‘ Thomas Prout, 
229, Strand, London,” on the Government stamp. 


— — 
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WORKS BY THE PORT LAUREATE. 
Just published, a New Edition, in facp. 8vo, price 7s, cloth, 
DYLLS of the KING: with a Dedication 
to the Memory of the late Prince Consort. 
By At¥rrep Tennyson, D. C. L., Poet Laureate. 
Also, by the same Author, 


1. POEMS. Fourteenth Edition, fscp. 8vo, 
0s. cloth. 


2. PRINCESS: a Medley. Tenth Edition, 
facp. 8vo, 5a. cloth, 


3. IN MEMORIAM. Eleventh Edition, 
fecp. 8vo, 68. cloth. 


4. MAUD; and other Poems. 
Edition, fecp. 8 vo, 58. cloth. 
„ To be obtained in morocco bindings. 
London: Edward Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


———$——— 


— —w— 
— — 


A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF 
THOMAS HOOD. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 
The First Volume of a Complete and Uniform Edition of 


HE WORKS of THOMAS HOOD, 


Comic and Serious, in Prose and Verse, 


Explanatory and Illustrative Notes are added, together with 
Fragments and Poems hitherto unpublished, and pieces never 
before reprinted from the Magazines and Annuals in which 
they originally ap ; 

‘the Work will extend to Seven Volumes, which—with the 
exneption of the Two Series of Hood’s Own” already pub- 
lished—will contain all the writings of the author of The 
Song of the Shirt that can be discovered. The Volumes will 
appear in alternate months. 


London: Edward Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
Tenth Edition. In One ae demy 8vo, price 18s., cloth; 


u calf, 24s., 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 
Relating to all Ages and Nations; for Universal 
Reference; comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient 
and Modern—the Foundation, Laws and Governments of 
Countries—their Progress in Civilisation, Industcy, Literature, 
Arts, and Science—their Achievements in Arms—their Civil, 
Military, and Religious Institutions, und particularly of the 
British Empire. By Joserpa Haypn. Tenth Edition, Revised 
and greatly Enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant- 
Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. 


„A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, 
perhaps, more than fifteen times 15,000 facts. What the 
ndon Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates 
will be found to be to those who are searching after in- 


3 whether classical, political, domestic, or general.“ — 
Times. 


London: Edward Moxon and Co., 44, Dover- street. 


POETRY, adapted for Prizes and Presents. 


COLERIDGE'’S POEMS.|SHELLEY’S MINOR 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
DODv'’S BEAUTIES of] cloth. 


Fourth 


| OHN WESLEY at his 

GRAVE—with a Glance at his Life and Training—a 
Beautiful Dra taken from the spot, will — in No. 
226 of CASSEL FAMILY PAPE Price ld. 


London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate-hill, E. G. 


MOTHER'S 


Ne Work by the Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Post Svo. Price Ya. 
EISURE HOURS in TOWN. A Selection 
from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to Frazer's 
Magazine.” a 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, Wost Strand. 


This day, in Two Vols., facp. cloth, price 12s., 
A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON: an 
Old Old Story. By the Author off. Mary Powell.” 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


(THE COAL-PIT TRAGEDY ; or,a Warning 
Cry from a Living Grave. By Evan Lewis, B. A., 
F. R. G. S., F. E. 8. Illustrated Edition, 3d. 


London: W. Tweedie. 


Now ready, price 8d, sewed: 6d. cloth; 18. roan; aud 
28. morocco, 
HE CONSECUTIVE PRAYER-BOOK ; 
being the Services of the Church of England arranged 
as eS are read. 
* — enny Edition for Schools may be had in Packets of 
welve, 
Au Edition including the Psalms is also in the press. 


London: W. Kent and Co., 23, Paternoster-row; and all 
Booksellers, 


Just published, price 38., facp. 8vo, cloth, 


ORDS of LIFE’S LAST YEARS: con- 

taining Christian Emblems; Metrical Prayers and Sacred 
Poems, Translated from Foreign Writers by the Author of 
„Thoughts onjDevotion,” G., oO. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 18, St. Paul's- 
churchyard, E. C. 


AE CHESTER BICENTENARY 
PAPERS. 
1. The BICENTENARY; an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 
by the Rev. A. Clark, Stockport. 
2. The ACT of UNIFORMITY, and ITS I MMEDIATE 
EFFECTS,” by the Rev. Charles Chapman, M. A., 


Chester, 

8. “ARE NONCONFORMISTS of the PRESENT DAY the 
VALID SUCCESSORS of the EJECIED of 1662?” by 
the Rev. G. B. Kidd, Macclesfield. 

4. LESSONS from the STORY of TWO THOUSAND 
CONSCIENCES,” Manchester. 

Price 7s. 6d. per 100, or Id. each. 


London: Jackson and Walford, Paternoster-row. Man- 
chester: Bremner. Chester: F. P. Evans. 


HE LEISURE HOUR, No. 533, for 


March 18, price Id., contains :— 


POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. | 


A Lire’s Secret, a Tale; Chap. XI., illustrated by Gilbert, 
Another Word on American Copyright. 

Scotland a Century Ago. 

Model Lodging Houses. 


SHAKSPEARE, Price WORDSWORTH ’S EX My Adventures in the Far West, Chaps. XI. 


$s. 6d. cloth. CURSION. 
KEATS’ POETICAL! cloth. 
WORKS. Price 3s. 6d.cloth. 


London: Edward Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


IME WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. In 
Four Vols., facp. 8vo, price 20s. cloth, 


CONTENTS. 


Price 38. 61. 


1. The LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB, with a Sketch of | 


his LIFE. By Sir T. N. TaLFourp. 


2. FINAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB: consisting 
chiefly of his Letters not before published, with Sketches | 


of some of his Companions. By Sir T. N. TALFourRD, 
3. The ESSAYS of ELIA. 


4. ROSAMUND GRAY, RECOLLECTIONS of CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL, POEMS, &c. 


Also, 


1. The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. In 
One Vol. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


2. The ESSAYS of ELIA. In One Vol., 
fecp. 8vo, price 68. cloth. 


London: Edward Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


Mrpiz's SELECT LIBRAR V. 
FRESH COPIES OF ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS, 
ENGLISM AND FOREIGN, 


Continue to be added to this Library as freely as Subscribers 
may require them, 


Revisep Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circula- 


„ tion, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now 


ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, New Oxford-street, London; Cross- 
street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT 


BULL’S LIBRARY, 


19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 
THE BEST RECENT WORKS are con- 
stantly on Sale at 
VERY GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
„„ Catalogues gratis and post free. 


Now ready, price 3d., 


HE NEW COTTON FIELD. No. II. 
London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster - row. 


—— — 


Now ready, price 8d., No. X. of 


RACTICE SONGS for CLASSES, designed 


2 a Psalmody, In Numbers at 3d. aach, ahd 


Also, 
(SONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC, 
Twenty-third Thousand. 

ANTHEMS Thirteenth 


and CHANTS, 
Thousand. 

PALus and HYMNS for CHANTING. 

Twenty-fifth Thousand. 


Price Lists may be had, gratis, of the Publish Ward and 
Oo., Paternoster-row ; Unwin, Bucklersbury ; and . Fletcher, 


Representative Characters of the Renaissance. 
II. Celio Secondo Curione. 
Da behicks, 


London: 56, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


HE SUNDAY at HOME, No. 411, for 


March 13, price Id., contains :— 


From Dawn ro Dark In Iraty: A Tale of the Reformation 
in the Sixteenth Century, Chaps. XXI., XXII. 

Deceptive Use of Christian Language. 

An Australian’s Pilgrimage to Madeley. 
1. Madeley Church. II. Madeley Vicarage. 

Leaves from my Portfolio. By a Missionary in Bengal. 
IV. The Baboo’s House. 

Pulpit in the Family: The Divided Heart. 

Pages for the Young: The Two Prizes, The Hurricane, 
Scripture Characters, Bible Questions, &c. 

Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


Just published, 6d., post free, 


A CATALOGUE of a large and interestin 


COLLECTION of ENGLISH BIBLES, BIBLICA 
CRITICISM, &., by Old and Modern Authors, on SALE at 
the Prices a‘fixed to each, by 


Thomas Baker, 9, Goswell-street, near the Charterhouse, 
London, E.C. 


OOKS BOUGHT, to any amount, and the 


utmost price given for immediate cash, thereby saving 
the delay, uncertainty, and expense of public auction, by a 
second-hand bookseller of twenty-five years’ standing. VB. 


Catal gratis and post free for one stamp. 50,00) volumes 
of — og 
Apply to T. MILLARD, 70, Newgate-street. 


BICENTENARY OF ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY. 
In 8vo, price 10s., post free, 


A NEW HISTORY of ENGLAND: Civil, 
Political, and Ecclesiastical. By G. S. Poutron. 


„„ Written with especial reference to Ecclesiastical affairs, 
and from a Nonconformist point of view. 


**T shall rejoice to see a copy of the work in every well- 
educated Dissenting family, and hope it will be extensively 
used in our higher class of schools.“ — Extract from letter of 

„All who delight to sit under the tree of our liberties, which 
our forefathers planted with such mighty labour, and which 
they watered with their tears and their blood, should hail this 
volume as a beautiful and faithful record of those struggles 
—— — we so happily and quietly enjoy.“ — Evangelical 

agazine. 

Alt is the only work which deserves the name of a History 
of — which is comprised in a single volume.“ —Eolectio 
Review. 
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